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PREFACE 


The first edition of Pakistan-The Formative Phase consisted of 

five Parts and the period it dealt with was 1857-1960. The 

present edition, as the title suggests, deals with a shorter period, 

that is, 1857 to 1948. The present edition also has an additional 

chapter, Chapter 10, ‘The Viceregal System and the Muslim 
ationalist Movement’. 

I have tried to trace the growth of the Muslim separatist move- 
ment from the year 1857. This does not mean that a full assess- 
ment of Muslim participation in the Mutiny of 1857 has been 
attempted. The year 1857 has been treated as a turning point. An 
influential section of Muslims led by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan im- 
pressed upon the Muslims that the failure of the Mutiny clearly 
meant that the old order could not be resuscitated. Instead of 
withdrawing themselves into an attitude of gloom and despair, 
Muslims could save Islam and at the same time build a prosper- 
ous future for their community by adopting a modern outlook 
and taking full advantage of Western education. Instead of end- 
ing the formative phase of Pakistan on 14 August 1947, when 
Pakistan was established, I have carried the analysis forward to 
1948, when Jinnah died. This has been done in order to show 
that the foundations on which the future political ‘structure of 
Pakistan was built were shaped both by a whole set of events pre- 
ceeding the year 1947 as well as by the unique role that Jinnah 
played both as the President of the All-India Muslim League and, 
after 14 August 1947, as the Governor-General of Pakistan. Thus, 
it is in this sense that the author has suggested that the period 
1857 to 1948 represents the formative phase in Pakistan’s politi- 
cal development. 

This book is not a mere historical narrative, but an attempt 
by a Political Scientist to evaluate the strength and weaknesses of 
the Muslim separatist movement that eventually culminated in 
the creation of Pakistan. There has been a tendency among Muslim 
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writers and intellectuals to attribute the creation of Pakistan 
potion p vi oe ca and exclusiveness, whereas Indian in- 
Ve ial er have explained the establishment of Paki- 
e di certain wrong tactical moves that the Congress 
es made in its dealings both with the British and the Muslim 
eo Neither of these views seems to do full justice to the 

Jepth and intensity of the Muslim separatist movement. In addi- 
tion to the basic theme of the Muslim nationalist movement, the 
author has also kept in focus the working and: development of 
the British Viceregal system. If it can be said that the Muslim 
Separatist movement was perhaps the most creative force behind 
the establishment of Pakistan, it may also be said that the Vice- 
regal system that Pakistan has inherited from the British has sus- 
tained the State of Pakistan as an on-going political entity despite 
the political and cultural tensions it has faced ever since its estab- 
lishment. 

Sir Francis Mudie (Governor of Sind, 1946-7, and Governor 
of West Punjab, 1947-9) and the late Sir George Cunningham 
(Governor of the N.-W.F.P., 1937-45 and 1947-8) have placed 
me in enormous debt by letting me read their diaries and papers. 
In addition, both Sir Francis Mudie and Sir George Cunningham 
were kind enough to read the earlier drafts of some of the chap- 
ters. I profited immensely from their comments and suggestions. 
A list of persons interviewed appears towards the end of the book. 
To each one of these I am deeply grateful, for without the in- 
sights gained from these interviews the analysis that emerges in 
the hook would not have been possible. I should also like to re- 
cord my thanks to Mr. Neal Burton and Mr. Jon Stallworthy a 
the Oxford University Press. The help that I received from my 
wife at every stage of the writing of this book has been saad 


pensable. 


K.BS>——. 


Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. 
12 June 1967 
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are familiar—Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s missionary achievments, the 
~ emergence of the Indian National Congress and later of the Mus- 


__look after certain common subjects. There is too the illuminating 


FOREWO RD 

i i d in the 
E +f this admirably written book is not the last wor 
on bran a 7 to the present day—for some sources are 
probably not yet revealed to us—it is a book of enormous value. 
Tt collects in a scholarly and impartial nei) a mass of material 

i istorian of the future can neglect. 

eee a to pane with, a fair and well-balanced account of the 
diverse factors which periodically heightened or lowered the ten. 
sion between Hindus and Muslims from the early days of political 


consciousness. The more spectacular incidents in this long story 


lim League, the partition of Bengal, the coming of separate elec- 
torates, the Khilafat movement, and then the more recent man- 
oeuvres of both sides as the prospect of eventual Dominion Status 
or Independence grew nearer. All this is excellently told. And the 
impact of the British Government’s policy on this varying tem- 
perature chart is described without prejudice. The idea that 
Britain looked on as a tertius gaudens is scouted. 

It is when we come to the last four or five convulsive years be- 
fore the great Partition that I feel we are not yet in full posses- 
sion of all the historical sources that may one day be available. Of 
exceptional interest-I-find—th iter’s account of what Jinnah 
thought about the Cabinet Mission's proposais-in 46._Tt was 
briefly this; that if Paki ected. Witt a 
i y this; that if Pakistan were not conceded, Jinnah would not 

e averse to the idea of a Super Centre entrusted by both sides to 


comment of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad that, if the Congress 
had’ showisufficient_patience and far-sightedness and followed 
a Wavell’s advice on the matter, Pakistan would not have 
=i inevitable. This kind-of.speculation is no doubt academic. 
n 1947 Pakistan became, and is today,-a-reality of which there 
can be no question, But the historical problem is Stillone—of__ 


| 
| 
| 
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intense interest—at what exact point (and there must have been 
at one particular moment a knife-edge decision) did Jinnah 
discard this quasi-federal idea and make up his mind that com- 
plete severance was the only solution? 

It is possible, I think, that if Lord Wavell’s private papers were 
made available, much light might be shed on the vitally important 
discussions which took place, both after and before the Cabinet 
Mission, during the two or three years preceding Partition. The 
silences of Lord Wavell have become almost legendary, but in 
reading this book one continually feels the extent of the power 
which the Viceroy still wielded in negotiating a long-term deci- 
sion between the two major parties during 1946-7. In the last 
three or four months of his office the pace of the controversy, of 
which the Cabinet_Mission’s-plan-formed-the-main” basis;acccl= 

~~erated at terrifying speed. I think justice has yet to be done to the 
part Lord Wavell played in these years of destiny.” - : 

The latter part of the book gives a clear and penetrating 

account of the development of Pakistan since Partition and of the 


___ difficulties she has had to face. The survey is in places critical but 


on the whole wisely-optimistic,-and-the_estimate-the-author has 
made of the leading personalities is not likely to be seriously 
challenged by future historians. I think he is right in holding that 
Jinnah was the only possible choice for the Governor-General- 
ship. The criticism voiced by the Economist among others that as 
an active party politician Jinnah should have been ruled out is 
blind to the fact that in August 1947 the Muslim League on not 
merely a political party; it was in reality the ‘successor au’ a 
and its leader naturally took on the mantle of the Viceroy 0 
India. I know without a doubt, having worked directly under 
him for nine-months thereafter, that the Quaid-ic-Azam never let 
: party spirit influence his conduct of his high office. ae 

Khalid bin Sayeed has deserved well of Pakistan in giving us 

this history, so well written and so thorough in its scope: 


GrorGE CUNNINGHAM 
Mavishaugh, : 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 
4 October 1960 
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PART ONE 
ORIGINS OF PAKISTAN 


die, 


‘One lesson I have learnt. from the history of 
Muslims. At critical moments in their history it is 
__-Jslam-that-has‘saved-Muslirns-and-net-vice-versa~_—_—__—-5_ 


Sir Muhammad Iqbal 


Presidential address, All-India Muslim League, 
Allahabad, 29 December 1930 


‘The politician in me has never dominated a 
single decision of mine, and if I take part in politics, 
. it is only because politics encircle us today like the 
coil of a snake, from-which one cannot go out, no 
matter. how much’one tries. In order to wrestle with 
this snake, I have been experimenting with myself 
and_my friends in. politics by introducing religion 
into politics.” 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Young India, 12 May 1920 
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its head up to the skies.* 


1 y CONFLICTING VIEWS ABOUT 
THE ORIGIN OF PAKISTAN 


How does one explain the origin of Pakistan? Is Pakistan the final 
fulfilment of a clear, uninterrupted, and separate stream of Mus- 
lim political consciousness in Indian history? Or is it the crown 
and consummation of the British policy of ‘divide and rule’ in 
‘India? Mahatma Gandhi, whilst speaking in the second session 
of the Round Table Conference in London in 1931, said that the 
quarrel between Hindus and Muslims was ‘coeval with the 
British advent’ in India. It would be difficult to maintain such 
a position historically because the conflict between Hindus and 
Muslims had started long before the emergence of the British 
power in India. Perhaps Emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1707) was 
responsible for increasing Hindu-Muslim tension by trying to 
Islamicize the Moghal government. Several Muslim historians 
have actually glorified Aurangzeb for making Muslims conscious 
of their separate religious and ideological identity. It is also true 
that Maratha and Sikh leaders raised their banner of revolt 
against Aurangzeb because in trying to organize his government 
on Islamic lines, the Emperor was acting against their interests. - 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s observation on the-role of Shivaji, the 
Maratha leader, is revealing: P 
Shivaji has shown that the.tree of Hinduism is not really dead, that 
it can rise from beneath the seemingly crushing load of centuries 
of political bondage, exclusion from the administration, and legal re- 
pression; it can put forth new leaves and branches; it can again lift 


After Aurangzeb’s death, Muslim power started disintegrating. 
Muslims were so alarmed by the growing power of the Hindus 
under Maratha leadership that even a Sufi scholar like Shah 
Waliullah (1703-81), who would have normally passed his life 

1Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, Calcutta: Sarkar, 1952, 
p- 390. 
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either in meditation or teaching Islamic theology, was moved into 
he be oie to Ahmad Shah Abdali to implore India to protect 
im position. In his letter i 
Wall ni to the Afghan King, Shah 
In short, the Muslim community is in a Pitiable condition. All 
control of the machinery of government is in the hands of Hindus, 
because they are the only people who are capable and industrious. 
Wealth and prosperity are concentrated in their hands, while the 
share of Muslims is nothing but poverty and misery... . At this time 
you are the only King who is powerful, far-sighted, and capable of 
defeating the enemy forces. Certainly it is incumbent upon you to 
march to India, destroy Maratha domination and rescue weak and 
old Muslims from the clutches of non-Muslims. If, God forbid, 
domination by infidels continues, Muslims will forget Islam and 
within a short time become such a nation that there will be nothing 
left to distinguish them from non-Muslims.” 


It has also been argued that Muslim separatism really started 
after the British conceded separate electorates to Muslims in 
1909. This decision has often been described as a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the British to divide the electorate and 
thus disrupt the growing Indian Nationalist movement. I ex- 
amine these arguments in the following chapter, but the point 
which merits some consideration is whether separate electorates 
created-a new political gulf between Hindus and Muslims, or 
whether the decision to grant separate electorates was no more 


than a recognition of the cultural and religious differences that, 


already existed between Hindus and Muslims. Prior to 1909, 
when separate electorates were granted, no two books were more 
representative of Muslim and Hindu ways of thinking than 
Altaf Husain Hali’s Musaddas (The Ebb and Flow of Islam, 
1879) and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Anandamath (The 
Abbey of Bliss, 1882). Hali, in a lucid and flowing verse, described 
the rise and fall of Islam as a political and cultural force in the 
world. ‘With my unskilful hands,’ he wrote in the preface, ‘I have 
constructed a house of mirrors, in which Muslims will find their 
tace and stature reflected and can sce what they were and what 
they have become.”* The entire burden of Hali’s Musaddas was to 

2 Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, ed., Shak Waliullah Ke Siyasi Maktuba (Poli- 
tical Letters of Shah Waliullah), Aligarh: 1951, p. 106. 


8 Altaf Husain Hali, Musaddas-i-Hali (The Ebb and Flow of Islam), 
Lahore & Karachi: Taj. n.d., p. 5. 
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jan Muslims to discard their ignorance, indolence, 
a eines ‘and forge ahead as a disciplined, industrious, and 
united nation. Anandamath, portraying the rise of Hindu nation- 
alism during the decline of Muslim power in Bengal, sounded a 
“larion call to Hindus to arise from their languor and take up 
arms against the degenerate and oppressive Muslim rule. Hindu 
leaders in the novel made it clear that their struggle was not 
against the British, who had really come to India as liberators, 
but against Muslim tyranny and misrule. Though the plot of 
Anandamath dealt with the themes of a bygone age, it Ieft a Clear 
impression on the minds of its readers that Hindus were still 
bitter towards Muslims. ' . 

However, one can argue that even if it were admitted that the 
Hindu-Muslim conflict existed both before the emergence of 
British power in India and the introduction of separate electorates 
in 1909, the British could _have.used their imperial power to 
compose these differences and help the two communities to evolve 
a common nationality. The British not only failed to do this but 
actually widened the gap that existed between the two communi- 
ties through the concession of separate electorates to Muslims. 
These are very formidable arguments. But it may be pointed out 
that no imperial power in history has been so benevolent-and:far- « ” 
sighted as to bring about a rapprochement between two rival 
communities. The traditional British approach in the matter of 
racial or tribal conflict in the colonies has been very largely that 
of laissez faire. Furthermore, there was no guarantee that joint 
electorates would have necessarily helped Hindus and Muslims to 
develop a national outlook in political matters. On the contrary, 
it was possible that joint electorates, in the short run, when Mus- 
lim political leaders were thinking primarily in communal terms, 
might have worsened the relations between the two communities. _ 
At every election in those constituencies where Muslims were in 
substantial numbers, communal riots might have flared up. 
Joint electorates might have helped in the long run, but as it 
turned out-Gongress leaders were simply not prepared to wait 
long enough under British tutelage for parliamentary institutions 

to strike deep roots in the Indian soil. 

Even if one were to concede some of the harmful consequence 
of separate electorates, it could still be argued that a generous 
attitude on the part of the majority community might have more 
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than neutralized most of these harmful consequences. For ex- 
ample, if the Indian National Congress had agreed to include 
representatives of the Muslim League in the Provincial Congress 
Cabinets in 1937, much communal rancour, and bitterness 


might have been avoided. Thus, if the British had planned to (:2"* 


divide Hindus and Muslims, it seems that the Congress and Mus- 

lim League leaders did very little to frustrate British designs. It 

may also be stated in passing that some writers in their keenness 

to prove the ‘divide and rule’ thesis, tend to ignore the unifying 

influences of British rule in India—namely, modernization of 
Indian life through education, commerce, and industry, and the 
establishment of centripetal institutions like the Civil Service, the 
Army, and the Judiciary. 

The British were caught in a vicious circle, which was not en- 
tirely of their own making, and from which there was probably no 
easy way out. The problem of administering justice between. 

_Hindus and-Muslims was not merely a matter of holding balance 
between two equal communities. Muslims were not only a 
minority community, but also a politically backward community 
- in the sense that they lagged behind the Hindus in education, in 
commerce, in political organization and leadership. To start 
with, when the British established their power in India, Muslims 
were sulky and_resisted what they regarded as the imposition of 
- British education and political system in India. The British 
impact on Hindu areas was not only earlier but was received 


~ 7 with greater enthusiasm. The Hindus, unlike the Muslims, took 


to the learning of English with great eagerness and proficiency 
and soon supplanted the Muslims in most of the important offices 
of administration. When the Muslims found that they were being 
“‘Yeduced to an inferior economic and social status, they tried to 
acquire English education and assure the British that they also 
would be loyal to their rule: The British, on the other-hand, felt 
that they had probably been unfair to Muslims and, impressed by 
their pledges of loyalty, tried to help them. This created resent- 
ment among the Hindu intelligentsia and, particularly when Lord 
-Curzon inaugurated his scheme of the partition of Bengal in 
1905, there was a hue and cry among the Hindus in India. The 
British yielded to Hindu agitation, and revoked partition. In the 
wake of this, there followed a series of events in the Middle East 
which confirmed Muslim fears and suspicions regarding the 
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British policy towards Muslims in general and Muslim powers 
like Turkey in particular. A barometer of Muslim anger was the 
Khilafat Movement (1920-2) which was perhaps the first and the 
last occasion when Hindus and Muslims on an all-India and 
massive scale co-operated with each other ina political movement. 

The Hindu-Muslim conflict was further heightened when more 
and more political power was placed on the counter by the British 
after 1919, and Hindu and Muslim leaders appeared as rival cori- 
tenders to grab as much of it as possible for their respective com- 
munities. Unfortunately, progressive realization of responsible 
government turned out to be progressive aggravation of the 
Hindu-Muslim conflict. The struggle for power between Hindus 
and Muslims, which the British policy of transferring more and 
mere power tv Indian hands generated, had its economic dimen- 
sions as well. Muslims and Hindus not only competed against 


~ each other for Government posts but also for jobs and opportuni- 


ties created in the wake of industrialization and urbanization in 
India. Muslim middle-classes, starting from a backward position 
in this competitive struggle, found the idea of Pakistan extremely 
attractive because this would mean that Muslim banks, Muslim 
industries, and Muslim commercial houses would be established 
in Muslim Pakistan with the fear of Hindu competition removed 
permanently from their state. It was significant that Muslim 
commercial communities like the Memons and the Khojas in 
Bombay and Calcutta gave considerable financial support to 
the Muslim League during the elections of 1945-6. It may also 
be noted that Jinnah, who was a Khoja by origin and a successful 
lawyer in Bombay, enjoyed this support. from the comimercial 
communities more than any other Muslim leader, and this gave 
him a distinct advantage over leaders from areas like the Punjab 
and Bengal. Thus, it would not be fair or accurate to think that 
Muslim separatism was a product entirely of British machina- es 
ions. It was Maulana Muhammad Ali, al one time an ardent 7 
i ationalist and the famous leader of the ‘at Move- 


ent, who told the British Government in the Round Table Con- 
ference in 1930 We divide and you rule” oon, 
The pendulum of British policy continued to oscillate between 


: f f 
the two points—concession of Hindu demands and support o 
Muslim icra Th 1937, Congress governments were — 
in office in seven provinces and Muslims became resentful ani 


—————————— 
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suspicious once again, In August 1940, when the Congress re- 
fused to co-operate with the British war effort, the Muslims were 
given a solemn assurance by the British that no constitutional 
advance in India would be contemplated without their assent and 
approval. It would indeed be a daring historian who would single 
out the British for all blame, because they were not complete 
masters of the circumstances in which they were placed. 


of” coca pol the apex, but the other two points of the triangle were 
eld by Hindus and Muslims. 


For the Congress, the establishment of Pakistan was a cruel 
blow to their claim of being a Nationalist organization. It meant 
that Muslims did not trust the Hindus as a majority community to 
be just and generous towards Muslim interests and culture. This 
explains why Congress leaders have often tended to attribute 
the creation of Pakistan almost entirely to the British policy of 
‘divide and rule’. Obviously, Muslim leaders cannot accept this 
view, for it not only belittles the tenacity and brilliant strategy of 
Jinnah and the Muslim League, but also questions their claim 
that the most potent force behind the Pakistan movement was the 
consciousness of Muslims of being a separate nation. Truth 
should lie somewhere between these two positions. The creation of 
Pakistan was probably helped by British unwillingness, matched 
by their inability to compose the differences between Hindus and 
Muslims. But in the main, Pakistan was the end product of Mus- 


lim_anxiety at first to establi litical autonom) 
within the framework of a federal India, and later of their bold 
[SSS SSE aero 


assertion that i being a separate nation, must have a 
sovereign state. 
Muslims often claim that Pakistan came into being not only 


because the Muslims in India were intensely conscious of their 
national and cultural identity, but also because the Hindu com- 
munity in India was intolerant and exclusive. They do not seem 
to be aware that this argument suggests that a genuine secular 
attitude and magnanimity on the part of the majority Hindu 


community might have overcome Muslim separatism and thus, 


avoided the partition of the sub-continent. Muslims argue that 
just as Caste Hindus have maintained caste segregation against 
Hindu inferior castes, the Hindu community, dominated by 
Brahmins, has also regarded Muslims, who ate beef and brought 
with them an alien culture as Melechas (unclean). Hindus, on 
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the other hand, have remembered the indignities and the occa- 
sional religious persecution that they suffered under Muslim nule 
in India. Even Jawaharlal Nehru admitted a Congress- 

an was a CO) a national cloak,‘ Similarly, a bitter 
opponent of the Muslim League, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 

inted out that Jinnah could not’ be blamed emtrely-tor the 
beginning and later, as a result of the obstructive attitude of the 
Muslim League in the Interim Government, became convinced 
that Muslims and Hindus were separate nations and that parti- 


tion was the only solution. According to Azad, if the Congress had 
shown sufficient patience and -far-sightedness and had followed 
been inevitable." 

TeSwocldl ripe be/taie ww think thar Hinds ghoetdipieitener 
exclusiveness was the sole factor which.created Pakistan. There 
were several Hindu leaders like Gandhi, th Motilal 
Nehru-and-Jawaliarlal"Nehru), dir typ ~ 


alleged Hindu hostility to their religion and culture was a product 
of Muslim ethnocentricity and a thinly concealed contempt for 
some of the practices of the Hindu religion. However, after the 
Pakistan-Resolution of March 1940 was passed, the dominant 
theme in Muslim politics was not-compiaint_against- Hindu. in- 
justice but a demand for a separate political existence. Thus, ‘it 
may be argued that Muslim separatism rather than Hindu _ex- 
Clusiveness was the principal cause behind the creation of Paki- 
st 


It is well known.that Islam stresses the religious uniqueness and 


‘ Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography, London:~The Rodley Head, 
1958, p. 136. a 
* Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom, Calcutta: Orient 

Longmans, 1959, pp. 15, 177-8, 185. : 
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cohesiveness of the Muslim community. This theme i > 
e7 Stantly preached in the sermons that oe datverat Stes 
every Friday. Muslim masses enthusiastically embraced the two- 
nation theory of the Muslim League, not because it was a revolu- 
tionary doctrine but because it confirmed the basic theme of the 
Qur an and the sermons they had heard in the mosques. In addi- 
tion, memories of Muslim rule in India not only remained alive, 
particularly among the upper-class Muslims, but were constantly 
used by them to impress upon the Muslim masses that having 
ruled India, Muslims should not allow themselves to be ruled by 
the Hindu majority. It was because of such separatist tendencies 
and memories of former Muslim rule in India that there was 
little deep-seated love for India as their motherland on the part 

of the Muslim élite. 


Congress leaders tried to challenge the two-nation theory by 


__.__| pointing out that.a_large-number-of-Muslims in-India were des-_ 


cendants of Hindu forebears who had been converted to Islam. 
They also argued that there was hardly any cultural difference 
between Hindus and Muslims in the rural areas where the vast 
majority of both communities lived. But these arguments could 
not alter the fact that a change in religion from Hinduism to 
Islam in the Indian context not merely implied a change in one’s 
religion, but also a significant change in the man’s social and 
cultural status. The new convert became a member of an egali-_ 
tarian social order as compared to the rigid caste distinctions of 
the Hindu community. In addition, it should be remembered that 
for at least seven hundred years Islam was a decisive cultural and 
social force in large parts of India. Particularly in the North 
Western part of-India, which constitutes West Pakistan today, the 


-—dominant culture that emerged was clearly Islamic. As Sir Denzil 


Ihbetoon observed: ‘Where the tone and (feline 4 Cae one 
co beyond the Indus, as it is on the Punjab Frontier, the 
moved away from the Indus basin, the Islamic cultural stream 
lost some of its vigour and ideritity, except at Muslim cultural 
centres like those in the United Provinces and Hyderabad. But it 
must be noted that ever since the disintegration of the Muslim 
empire, Muslim religious reformers tried to purify Muslims of 

®Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Punjab Castes, Lahore: Government Printing, 
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Hindu idolatrous customs and superstitions because they were 
against the spirit of Islam. The Faraiziyah movement’ among the 
Muslims of Bengal was an outstanding example of this reformist 


movement. 


Another popular view regards Pakistan as no more than a per- 
sonal triumph of the brilliant strategy and will-power of Quaid- 
i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah. Some have even gone so far as 


to suggest that had Jinnah died earlier, there 


would not have 


een Pakistan.® It is true that Jinnah’s great role was a highly im- 
portant contributory factor, but without intense religious fervour 
and zeal for an Islamic state on the part of Muslim masses, 
Jinnah could not have achieved Pakistan. Khilafat leaders like 
Maulana Muhammad Ali and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 


’ potts like Hali, Akbar Allahabadi, and Iqbal were mainly respon- 


sible for making Muslims conscious of their separate national and 
cultural identity. Thus, when the message of Pakistan was pre- 
sented to the masses, it fell on fertile soil. Jinnah, who did not 


know Urdu, could not have achieved Pakistan without able and 
zealous Keutenants and without the vision of an Islamic state 


EX ea, One may even go so far as to say that 

€ Muslim League, led largely by middle-class Muslim leaders, 
would have probably come to some sort of compromise on the 
issue of Pakistan had they not been swept off their feet by the in- 
tense Islamic fervour of the masses and the astounding success 
that the Muslim League achieved during the elections of 1945-6. 


It has been reported that the Quaid-i-Azam himself never ex- 
pected to see Pakistan in his lifetime.’ 


Each view taken by itself is a highly exaggerated account of the 
origin of Pakistan. Each, perhaps, contributed its share and 
Pakistan was brought about by a multiplicity of factors. But 

augalitist th: 


1 This was a puritanical movement, the aim of which was to take the 
Muslims back to the essentials of their faith and purify Islam as practised 


in India of Hindu idolatrous practices. 


® Michael Brecher, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Political Biography, London: 


Oxford University Press, 1959, P- 353- 


° The Muslim League did accept the Cabinet Mission Plan of 1946 which 
rejected the Pakistan scheme. It withdrew its acceptance when the Congress 
acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan turned out to be a conditional 
acceptance with its own interpretations of the Cabinet Mission proposals. 


10 Hector Bolitho, Jinnah: Creator of Pakistan, 


———$—<$—$—$———————— 


1954, P- 195- 


London: John Murray, 
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perhaps a dominant or decisive cause of Pakistan is that there has 
never taken place a confluence of the two civilizations in India— 
each other here and there, but on the whole the two have flowed 
their separate courses—sometimes parallel and sometimes contrary 
to one another. : 

The significance and reality of Pakistan has not been fully un- 
derstood in the West. To the West, nationality based on religion 
is an alien and often incomprehensible phenomenon. This is be- 
cause religion in the West has come to play such a restricted role. 
In the West, Germany and France are accepted as two separate 
nations. But the fact of Hindus and Muslims in India represent- 
ing two separate cultural entities is seldom appreciated. A young 
French student may visit a family, in Germany, share their meals, 
may attend the same church and even marry a girl in the family 
without creating a scandal or surprise. But such instances of inter- 
marriage have been extremely rare in the Indian sub-continent. 
Even some of the most ardent Indian Nationalists have found the 
idea totally unacceptable. As Sir Abdur Rahim observed: 


Any of us Indian Muslims travelling for instance in Afghanistan, 
Persia, and Central Asia, among Chinese Muslims, Arabs, and 
Turks, would at once be made at home and would not find anything 
to which we are not accustomed. On the contrary, in India we find 
ourselves in all social matters total aliens when we cross the street 
and enter that part of the town where our Hindu fellow townsmen 
live.™ 


1 Cited in Sir John Cumming, ed., Political India 1832-1932, London: 
Oxford University Press, 1932, p. 104. 
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2 ANGLO-MUSLIM CONCILIATION AND 
THE BEGINNINGS OF HINDU-MUSLIM 


TENSION IN INDIA, 1857-1914 


It has been suggested in the first chapter that the roots of Pakistan 
can be found in the pre-British period, but its full germination 
took place on the eve of the British departure from India. Since 
this part of the book is an attempt to portray the major contours 
of the modern Muslim separatist movement in India, it will be 
quite appropriate and useful to begin the story after the Mutiny 


of 1857. 
No _historian-has-as-yei-~made-a—definitive-assessment=oWthe 
exact Muslim ro. e Mu 1ons agree on two 


points. The , being struck by the intense hostility of Mus- 
lims to British rule in Delhi and Oudh, were determined to en- 
fecble Muslims in such a way that they would not rise again. 
Secondly, the political future in such a context looked extremely 
bleak to Muslim leaders in India. The fiscal measure known as 
the ‘resumptions’, whereby all‘land-holders had to show their title 
deeds, had deprived many Muslim land-holders of their estates. 
Next to land, military service had been their best source of in- 
come. Their alleged role in the Mutiny had dealt the final blow 
to this source as well. ‘A hundred years ago, the Musalmans’, 
wrote Sir William Hunter;‘monopolized.all the important offices 
of state. The Hindus accepted with thanks such crumbastheir 
former conquerors dropped from the table. . . ”? But Persian had 
ceased to be the official language under Lord William Bentinck 
~-(1828~35) and the result was that Muslims had lost their forte in 
administration-~In~1@7:, in Bengal, of the 773 Indians holding 
responsible government jobs;-the_Muslims, even though their 
numbers were approximately equal to Hindus-in-tlc-province, 


1 W. W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmans, Calcutta: The Comrade Pub- 
lishers, 1945, p. 161 


—k 
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occupied only ninety-two 


siti i 
sh ner Positions as compared with 681 held by 


T. Sr Savym Strikes a New Paty 


It was in such a sombre setting that Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(1817-98) emerged to guide the Muslims. Sir Sayyid had to 
wrestle against two forces. Muslims were not only defeatists in 


their outlook, but also sulky Long before the Muti 
¢ , ; ti 
princes had abdicated their se oe 


t political leadership to religious 
leaders. Tt was Sayyid Ahmad Barelawi (1786-1831) wa’ aa 
waged a jihad against the Sikhs in the Punjab and the Frontier. It 


=1824\ the son of Shah Waliullah, 


who had issued the famous f 

ally come under Christian domination and therefore become a 

dar-ul-harb (zone of war).’ Similarly, in East Bengal around 1831 
there emerged the famous Faraiziyah movement, which was 
designed to rid Muslims of idolatrous and superstitious practices 
which they had imbibed from the Hindus. It was because of this 
that Sir William Hunter had described Muslim hostility to the 
British as a movement led by the WVahhabis and extending from 
the North-West Frontier to the remote and riverine East Bengal. 
And in a woeful vein he pointed out: ‘It has always seemed to me 
an inexpressibly painful incident of our_position in India that the 
best men are not on our-side.”* 

————=In earlier times Sir Sayyid was deeply impressed by the piety 
and yeoman services rendered by religious leaders to the cause of 
Muslims. His sentirnents in this regard were expressed clearly in 
his Asar-al-Sanadid.* a 

Thus, political and religious leadership had gravitated towards 
religious reformers, and orthodox religious leaders,-who~ having 
been worsted in their struggle against the British, were preaching 

_—_———agninst the encroachment of Western culture and the learning of 


2 The fatwa is cited in A History of the Freedom Movement, Vol. I, 
1707-1831, Karachi: Pakistan Historical Society, 1957, p. 576. 

3 W. W. Hunter, op. cit., p. 136. , 

* Chapter IV of Asar-al-Sanadid, which had Sir Sayyid’s biographical 
sketches and comments on religious leaders like Sayyid Ahmad Barelawi 
and Shah Abd-ul-Aziz, was deleted from subsequent editions of the book, 
which was first published in 1846. This chapter has now been republished 
in the recent edition brought out by Anjuman-i-Taraqqi Urdu of Pakistan. 
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‘atwa declaring that India-had-virtu-—— 
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Western languages and sciences. Sir Sayyid had, on one hand, 
to wrest political and intellectual leadership from this group and 
persuade Muslims to learn English and Western sciences and, 
on the other, convince-the British Government that in spite of the 
apparent Muslim resentment and hostility, Muslims were genu- 
inely loyal to the British Government. His main purpose in doing 
the latter was to induce the British to change their policy of hosti- 
lity towards the Muslims. : 

The technique and strategy that Sir Sayyid adopted in driving 
home some of these lessons to the Muslims were significant. He 
urged the Muslims to learn English not only because it was in 
their worldly interests to do so, but also because it was the best way 
of defending their religion against Western attacks. He pointed 
but that Jews and Christians had ably and adroitly defended their 
sacred writings against the apparent discrepancies that had arisen 
between their religious doctrines and principles of science.“There- 
fore, he pleaded, ‘Whilst other nations are so watchful and dili- 
gent, shall we not be equally so.’® It must also be said to the credit 
of Sir Sayyid that he tried to understand the spirit and philosophy 
that lay behind English education. He made it clear that he was 
not merely interested in making Muslims good and efficient clerks 
or even administrative officers. For him, the real value of modern 
education lay in the fact that it was designed to improve charac- 
ter and social morals and make its recipients better citizens. 
Equipped with education, Muslims would thus be able to dis- 
charge their social obligations and work for the progress and wel- 
fare of their country.° 

The problem which constantly engaged his attention was that 
of infusing a sense of profound loyalty to the British in the minds 
of Muslims. Again and again he pleaded with the Muslims that 
they should remain loyal to the British. He made it quite clear 
that Muslims owed their primary loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment, which had ensured peace and religious freedom in India. 
Muslims were not subjects of Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey. He 
was only a Muslim king and not their Khalifa.’ He also pointed 


5 A speech in Persian with translation into English on Patriotism and 
Necessity of Promoting Knowledge in India, Ghazeepore: The Mohamedan 
Literary Society, 1863, p. 13. 

* Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Akhree Mazameen, Lahore; n.d., p. 28. 

TIbid., pp. 32-33- 
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t Islam was tolerant and respectful towards Christians an a 
Cutan doctrines. Differences between Muslims and Christians 
were almost like differences between Unitarians and Orthodox 
Christians. The Crusades had been basically political and inter- 
national wars and since they had been fought with Muslims, who 
professed a different faith, religious fervour had been injected into 
them.® These were all shrewd attempts on the part of Sir Sayyid 
to achieve two things. Firstly, he wanted to minimize all grounds 
of animosity which the Muslims were likely to harbour against the 
British. And secondly, he wanted to remove all doubts from the 
British mind that Muslims were not likely to be loyal to the British 
because their religion did not permit them to adopt such an atti- 
tude. 4 
Another great service of Sir Sayyid which has not been suffi- 
ciently stressed by many historians and scholars was his attempt 
to initiate a religious reformation of Islam. He was sincerely con- 
vinced that unless Islam could satisfy its young educated followers 
that it was basically a rational religion it would not continue to 
evoke their loyalty. It is certainly true to say that Sir Sayyid was 
too much impressed by Western rationalism and wanted to show 
that every doctrine of Islam could measure up to all principles of 
science, reason and common sense. In doing this he was trying to 
be both a rationalist and a good Muslim. Thus he tried to explain 
Quranic references to Satan’s revolt against God’s command as 
regards paying his respect to Adam as a simile deliberately used to 
drive home certain moral lessons. There was no evidence in the 
Qur’an to support the usually accepted beliefs about the existence 
of jinns. He pointed out that there was no reference to any 
miracles being performed by Muhammad in the Qur'an. Similarly, 


there was nothing in the Qur’an to suggest that Jesus was bodily _ 


lifted alive to the heavens. According to Sir Sayyid, it was usury 
which was forbidden in the Qur’an and not interest in the 
modem sense of the term.® 

The Anglo-Oriental College which Sir Sayyid established in 
1875 became the main vehicle of Muslim education and not of 
Islamic religious reformation. It was not only the orthodox ulama 
who vehemently disagreed with his religious views but also some 

* Ibid., p. 56. 


* Altaf Husain Hali, Hayat-i-Jawid, Lahore: Punjab Academy Trust, 
1957, Pp. 604-9. 
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of his own trusted lieutenants who were staunch in support of his 
educational policy. As Mr. A. Yusuf Ali has pointed out: I 
Either English education was to be jeopardized by the preaching of 
religious views obnoxious to the community, or orthodox religious | 
views were to be taught inconsistent with the promoter’s views. The 
latter course was chosen, without bringing the matter to a definite 
issue.?° 

Many tributes have been paid to Sir Sayyid, particularly by 
modern educated Muslims for being daring enough to put for- 
ward such views in an age which was by no means liberal or 
tolerant. But what has not been stressed is the fact that Sir Sayyid 
in trying to marry reason with religion was not beng influenced 
only by Western ideas. His was.also.a-Mo seerhoserhss <— 
bestw: tholi eclectic. Moghuls had not only left behind 


talking about Muslim education, wrote: 

After his seven years of study, the young Mahomedan binds his 
turban upon a head almost as well filled with the things which 
appertain to these three branches of knowledge, as the young man 
raw from Oxford—he will talk as fluently about Socrates and 
Aristotle, Plato and Hippocrates, Galen and Avicenna.”? 


II. Srr Sayyip AND THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


It has"been-alleged_by a number of Indian scholars that Sir 
Sayyid’s opposition to Muslims~joining—theIndian_ National — 
Congress was largely inspired by British influence. In his pam- 
phlet, Causes of the Indian Revolt, he had pleaded for the admis- 
sion of Indians to Legislative Councils. How was it that he was 
totally against Muslims joining an organization, one of whose 
principal objectives was to work for an increasing measure of re- 


It cannot be said tewas-anti 1_His views on Hindu- 
Muslim unity have been frequently quoted. He often descrit 
India as a beautiful bride whose two eyes were Hindu and Mus- 
lim. But what is often forgotten is the fact that to this picturesque 
description Sir Sayyid added the proviso that the beauty of India 

10, S. S. O'Malley, ed., Modern India and the West, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1941, p. 401. 


1 W. H. Sleeman, Rambles of An Indian Official, London: J. Hatchard, 
1844, Vol. II, p. 283. 
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! depended upon the fact that the two eyes shone with equal 


lustre.’? As regards cow sacrifice, he went so far as to say that for 


the sake ii ‘ . ae ‘< 
Peer a es should be quite willing to give up 
spicious about Hindu intentions after 1867 
when they started campaigning in Benares for the substitution of 
Hindi with its Devnagri script for Urdu with its Persian Script as 
a court language. But in his writings Hali sees no inconsistencies 
in Sir Sayyid’s attitude towards the Congress. He was friendl 
towards the Hindus but opposed to the objecti 4 
} ¢ K Jectives of the Congress. 
His reasoning was simple and familiar. He pointed out that the 
Congress objective of representative government meant that Mus- 
lims would be swamped by the Hindu majority. He was also 
vehement_in_his_uppositionto-Muslims- joining~ the-Congress 
because he feared, as he made clear in his letter to Budruddin 
Tyabji, the first Muslim President of the Congress, that the logi- 
cal outcome of Congress agi € violénce in which 
Muslims, as in the Mutiny, would bear the brunt of the conse- 
quences."* 
However, the reasoning that Sir Sayyid used against wholesale 
extension of representative government to India was prophetic. 
He pointed out that majority government was possible only where 
voters belonged to a homogeneous nation. Where they were not, 
as in the case of India which was a continent and not a country, 
this would spell nothing but disaster to the Muslim minority.® 
In his speech in 1883 in the Governor-General’s Council he 
pleaded: ‘The larger community would totally override the in- 
terests of the smaller community,’ adding at the same time the 
shrewd observation, ‘and the ignorant public would hold govern- 
-mient responsible for introducing measures which might make the 
differences of race and creed more violent than ever.’* It was 
significant that the dispatch from the Government of India in 
1892 also described Indian society as ‘essentially-a congeries of 
widely separated classes, races and communities with divergences 


12 Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, op. cit., p. 70. 

16 Altaf Husain Hali, op. cit., p. 323. 

15 Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, op. cit., p. 46. 

18 Cited in R. Coupland, The Indian Problem, New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, Part I, p. 156. 


18 Ibid., p. 71. 
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of interests and hereditary sentiment,’ and suggested that such 
sectional opinions could be adequately represented only by the 
representatives of these groups.’’ It may also be noted that Sir 
Sayyid before the close of the nineteenth century was advancing; 
the same views that came to be associated with Jinnah in his 
advocacy of Pakistan and the two-nation theory after 1940. 


III. Resutts or Sir Sayyw’s Errorts to PromoTe ANGLO- 
Mus.im FRienpsuHIP. 


There is no doubt that Sir Sayyid was successful in persuading 
the Muslims to stay aloof from the Congress. Professor W. C. 
Smith disagrees with this view and quoting Budruddin Tyabji’s 
Presidential Address at the Congress of 1887 suggests that Sir 

‘Sayyid was not successful in preventing large numbers of Muslims 
from attending Congress sessions." However, there is no con- 
vincing evidence to support this view. Ip the Cangress-sessian_of 
1886 there were only 33 Muslim delegates out of 431.”° Sir Suren- 

anath Banerje akes the at the Congress in those 
days was not successful in attracting many Muslims to its sessions. 


Our critics regarded the National Congress as a Hindu Congress, 
and the opposition papers described it as such. We were straining 
every nerve to secure the co-operation of our Mohamedan fellow- 
countrymen in this great national work. We sometimes paid the 
fares of Mohamedan delegates and offered them other facilities. 


Another attraction that was offered to the Muslims was the 
rule that no resolution affecting a particular community would be 
considered by the Congress if the delegates representing that com- 
munity, even if they were in a minority, objected to it. In this way, 
a resolution urging the prohibition of cow slaughter suggested by 
a Hindu landlord of Bengal was disallowed at the Congress ses- 
sion of 1887. 


11 Thid., p. 24. a 
WW. @ Smith, Modern Islam in India, Lahore’ Ripon Pret, 1954, 
pp. 22-23. For a full text of Budruddin Tyabji's speech at ps ig z 
session of 1887, see The Indian Nation Builders, Madras: Ganesh, 1.0, 
. Haddies Maberiee and Uma Mukherjee, The Growth Pa 
i i — , Calcutta: Presidency Library, 1957, P- 164. 
a8 elas Banerjee, A Nation in the Making, Madras: Oxford 


University Press, 1925, p- 108. 
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It is very difficult to say at what precise point there took place 
a change in British policy towards Muslims in India. But it was 
clear that sometime in the seventies and eighties of the nineteenth 
century the British Government realized that their policy towards 
the Muslims had been unduly hostile. It was in 1872 that Sir 

illiam Hunter published his famous book, The Indian Musal- 
mans. In the concluding paragraph Hunter made it clear that the 
British Government would hold no parley with the conspirators. 
This was clearly a reference to those Muslims in the Frontier, 
Bihar and Bengal who were still thinking of defying the British 
raj. But at the same time, Hunter pointed out that the Govern- 
ment was determined to see that no legitimate grievances went 
unattended. “This, however, it can do only by removing the 
chronic sense of wrong which has grown in the hearts of the Mus- 
almans under British rule.’ Thus, in this sense Sir William 
Hunter could claim that his book might have brought about a 
significant change in British policy. 

There was another Englishman, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, who 
visited India in 1883-4 and wrote a book, India Under Ripon:A 
Private Diary, who also took credit for having ‘contributed some- 
thing towards the cause I have made specially my own, that of 
the Indian Mohammedans’. On his return to England, he per- 
suaded Lord Randolph Churchill that Indian Muslims had not 
been justly treated. He thought that Churchill’s visit as Secretary 
of State for India in 1885 marked a turning point in the official 
policy towards the Indian Muslims.”* 

How radical a change had taken place in British policy towards 
the Muslims in the eighties of the nineteenth century may be seen 
from the following statements. In 1843 Lord Ellenborough, 
writing to Lord Wellington, said, ‘I cannot close es to the 
belief that that race [the Muslims] rfandamentally hostile to us 
in the other 
hand, Lor ; ing to a farewell address from the 
Mohammedan National Association of Calcutta of 1888, ob- 
served: 


21 W. W. Hunter, op. cit., p. 140. 

32 W. S. Blunt, India Under Ripon: A Private Diary, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1909, pp. 230-1. 

28 Cited by A. R. Mallick, ‘The Muslims and the Mutiny’, The Listener, 
30 May 1957, p. 876. 
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In any event, be assured, Gentlemen, that I highly value those 
marks of sympathy and approbation which you have been pleased to 
express in regard to the general administration of the country. 
Descended as you are from those who formerly ‘occupied such a 
commanding position in India, you are exceptionally able to under- 
stand the responsibility attaching to those who rule.”* 


IV. Hinvu Revivatist MovEMENT ; 

The British gained their first foothold in the coastal areas of the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. Therefore, these 
coastal areas of Southern and Eastern India, where Hindus were 
in a majority, were exposed first to the impact of British ideas and 
culture. Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were 
established in 1857. Hindus had learnt Persian under the 
Moghuls and become proficient in it to handle various admini- 
strative posts. They applicd themselves with the same diligence to 


s nC BSA mig Ona Roy oggeinnaae 
learning-Engiisn;-the-tangaage ot tar Tew mae 


only intellectual penetration but also religious. The Christian 
missionaries produced no tangible impression on the Muslims. It 
was the Hindu mind which came directly and indirectly under 
their spell. This explains why there were such progressive reform 
movements as that of Raja Ram Mohan Roy among the Hindus 
whereas Muslim religious movements were mainly products of 
Shah Waliullah and the Wahhabi influence from Arabia. In addi- 
tion Muslims were slow in reconciling themselves to the unpleas- 
ant fact that with the disappearance of the Moghul Empire their 
system of education with Persian as its medium of instruction 
could not be of any help to them in obtaining administrative posts 
under the British Government. This educational and intellectual 
imbalance created~in-the early stages persisted for a long time 
and was very largely responsible for the-conflict and tension that 
took place between the two communities. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century one notices the 
emergence of a Hindu revivalist movement. It was perhaps more 
anti-Muslim than anti-British. But there is no doubt that it had 
substantial anti-British-strains in it. One of the first and outstand-_ 
i kesmen of this movement was-Swami Vivekananda (1863- 
1902) The great Swami’s doctrine in substance was that Hindus 
should go back to the Vedas and that Hinduism was superior to 


°4 Cited in The Indian Annual Register, Calcutta, 1937, Vol. I, p. 34- 
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the materialism of the West. This was mili ionali 
couched in religious terms. In his famous en eas. in 
wees observed, ‘I have gone to the world to preach a religion 
a = ere is a rebel child and Christianity a distant 
In 1877 the Arya Samaj was established b i 
(1827-1883) and its strongholds were oo pe grrceapei 
| Northern India. It was a reformist movement whose aim be 
| purify Hinduism of some of its gross idolatrous practices. The 
| founder thought that this would enable him to reconvert those 
Hindus who had been converted to Islam and Christianity. Like 
other reform movements, it glorified the Hinduism of the Vedas 
for ‘everything worth knowing, even in the most recent inventions 
of modern science, was alluded to in the Vedas. Steam-engines, 
en railways and steam-boats—all were shown to have been known, 
at least in their germs, to the poets of the Vedas.’** 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, perhaps the most famdbs and 
popular of the novelists of Bengal, published Anandamath (The 
Abbey of Bliss) in 1882. The whole tenor of the novel was bluntly 
anti-Muslim. In the novel one comes across the community of 
children (children of Kali) who believed in no caste distinctions 
and whose sole purpose was to destroy every vestige of Muslim 
rule in India. One also sees Jivananda with sword in hand at the 
i gate of the temple exhorting the children in the following words: 


We have often thought to break up this bird’s nest of Moslem rule, 
to pull down the city of the renegades and throw it into the river— 
to turn this pig-sty to ashes and make mother earth free from evil 
again. Friends, that day ‘has come.*” 


} _ The ¢ community of children in the novel went about burning 
1 Muslim villages, plundering Muslim property and killing Mus- 
{ lims in a wholesale fashion. What was interesting to note was that 
| Hindu leaders in this novel made it quite clear that they were 
| not fighting against the British, who had come to India_to free 


j 
1 
i the country from Muslim clutches. Towards the end, when the 
1 children had won against the Muslims, the holy man who was 
! 28 Haridas Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee, op. cit. p. 114. 

28 Edward Thompson and G. T. Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment of British 
Rule in India, Allahabad: Central Book Depot, 1958, p. 489. 

37Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Anandamath, translated by Nares 
Chandra Sen-Gupta, Calcutta: Padmini Mohan Neogi, n.d., p. 78. 
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guiding and inspiring the movement appeared and instructed the 
leader of the children to abandon fighting and co-operate with 
the British. The British in God’s good time would purify the 
country and hand it over to the Hindus to rule it. It was in this 
novel that the famous song, Bande Mataram (Hail Mother), 
appeared. One can understand why the Muslims later (during 
1937-9) objected vehemently to the Congress Governments adopt- 
ing it as a national song. ‘ ; 
‘Another revivalist movement with a strong political tinge was 
started in Maharashtra by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a Chitpavan 
Brahmin. It was under a Chitpavan dynasty that the Maratha 
empire had reached its apex. Tilak’s ideas were based on the 
teachings of the great Indian philosophical poem, the Bhagavad 
Gita or Song Celestial, and inspired by the cult of the Maharash- 
tra leader, Shivaji. Tilak borrowed the idea from the Gita that 
killing one’s enemy in the cause of duty was no crime. This idea 
had been put into practice by Shivaji, who ambushed and killed 
the Muslim general, Afzal Khan, by deception. According to 
Tilak, Shivaji had committed no crime in killing Afzal Khan and 
his methods should be employed to purge the country of melechas 
(unclean). In his newspaper, the Kesari, he wrote a remarkable 
article in which he portrayed Shivaji as returning to his native 
land and being horrified at what he saw. Tilak also opposed 
bitterly the passing in 1891 of the Age of Consent Act which, pro- 
hibited cohabitation before a wife reached the age of twelve. The 
inevitable consequence was the formation of a ‘society for the 
removal of obstacles to the Hindu religion’. Two Brahmin mem- 
bers of this society murdered. two British officers engaged ba 
plague duty in Poona. Two rene in ie also assassinated an 
“lak was sent to jail for a short period. 
seg be pectin to ask as to how Muslims could be a co 
to participate in the coange . “4 a tens pa 
‘ch was very largely in the hands of ti : 
oat le tt charges of divide and rule may be laid | 
the doors of the ‘British Goveriiment, it has to be borne in ce : 
that Hindus were displaying anti-Muslim sentiments towar 
28 }1, H, Dodwell, ed., The Cambridge History of the British eo 
Val W., London: Cambridge University Press, 193% PP. St an 
H. G. Rawlinson, The British Achievement tn m ta, : 
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end of the nineteenth century. It cannot be said that the British 
had encouraged the Hindus to start a Hindu revivalist movement. 
The author is not suggesting that the Muslims were free from all 
blame. Prior to the Mutiny, both Barelawi's and the Faraiziyah 


movements were intended to purify Islam as practised in India of 


Hindu superstitions and ideas, They continued, but they did not 
possess the vigour of the Hindu revivalist movements towards the 
end of the nineteenth century. Again, the British could not be 
charged with having started a Muslim puritanical movement. It 
was obvious that Muslim and Hindu religions were not religions 
in the Western sense of the term for the social and political lives 
of their followers were intertwined with their religious practices. 


It was not easy for such cultures to coalesce to produce a united 
Indian nation. 


V. Tue Partition oF BENGAL 


Speaking in the House of Lords in February 1912, Lord 
Curzon disclosed that he was not the author of the partition of 
Bengal for it had been discussed for twenty years before his day. 
The scheme as it took shape gave the impression that it was the 
old game of divide and rule. But the author has found no conclu- 
sive evidence which indicates that it was deliberately designed to 
disrupt growing Indian nationalism. First of all, Muslims in Ben- 
gal were too disorganized and backward to take an active part in 
Indian nationalism which was predominantly Hindu. Therefore, 
in this sense the British could not be accused of disrupting a 
united Hindu-Muslim nationalism when it did not exist. Quite 
understandably Hindu lawyers, merchants, and landlords were 
opposed to it because the partition was a blow at Calcutta’s 
commercial and professional Supremacy in Bengal. Creation of 
the new'East Bengal province meant that some of the trade then 
coming to Calcutta would gravitate towards Chittagong, and 
Calcutta lawyers would also lose their clientele to Dacca which 
would become the capital and the legal centre of the new pro- 
vince. 

In April 1go2, Lord Curzon wrote to the Secretary of State 
regarding the question of provincial boundaries. In his Opinion 
Bengal, with an area of nearly 200,000 square miles and witha 

ulation of 78} milion, was too large a charge Tor any sinc 
man. He also d out 


aso pointed out that the districts of East Bengal had 
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and the neighbouring province of Assam was too 

te ae ett safeinistration, But the administrators were 
fully acquainted with this problem and a discussion had been 
nf on in their files for many months without the Viceroy 
ioatins anything about it. When the departmental file reached 
the Viceroy’s table a few days after his letter to the Secretary of 


State, it produced a typical Curzonian and caustic comment on 


departmentalism : 7 
en months it never occurred to a single human being in the 
Departments to mention the matter or to suggest that it should be 
mentioned. Round and round like the diurnal revolution o! ds 
earth went the file, stately, solemn, sure and slow; and now in due 
season it has completed its orbit and I am invited to register the 
concluding stage.” 

One does not get an impression either from Sir Bi amptyide 
Fuller or Sir Andrew Fraser, both of whom were principal archi- 
tects of the partition scheme, that partition was anything other 
than an administrative device to tackle the administrative prob- 
lem of a province which had become: far too unwieldy.*° It was at 
a later stage that Lord Curzon, confronted with implacable oppo- 
sition from the Hindu press and politicans, went down to Dacca 
to mobilize Muslim support for the scheme. In Dacca, the Vice- 
roy declared that the city would become: 


the centre and possibly the capital of a new and self-sufficing 
administration which must give to the people of these districts by I 
reason of their numerical strength and their superior culture the 

preponderating voice in the province so created, which would invest 
the Mahomedans in EoiTenN Benin drivers henonan diay bays 
not enjoyed since the days of the old Mussulman Vicercys a 
Kings.** 


For fourte: 


The partition scheme was announced on 1 September 1905. 
The new province, ed East ‘ani ‘i ted of 


Benn, 1928, p. 321. WU Seg ee 
» London: 


*Sir Bampfylde Fuller, Some Personal Experiences jonr-—— 
Murray, 1930, pp. 123-5, and Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser, Among Indian 
Rajahs and Ryots, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1912, Pp. 317-24. 
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Square miles with a populatio illi i 
“million were Muslims ae Ta on a —— 
¢ Nationalists thought that this was a iW ai 
at the growing solidarity and ddisccmsieren oF ran ioe i 
ae population. Faking a cue from the Chinese boyot of 
Apuerican goods, the engalis launched the Swadesh movement 
. e ‘© bring pressure on important textile interests in 
ritain who, the agitators thought, would in their tum ressure 
the home government into abandoning the. Partition Saher 
Hundreds of meetings were held and students took an acti 
in these demonstrations. ister 
The fiery editorials that appeared in the local indi 
kind of nationalism that had grown in Bengal. eae 
sented as Kali, the grim goddess, dark and naked, bearing a gar- 
land of human heads around her neck—heads from which 
blood was dripping. This was the state of India under the 
foreigners—first the Muslims and then the British. A Calcutta 
. ‘Paper Yugantar (New Era) of 30 May 1908 wrote: 


The Mother is thirsty, and is pointing out to her sons the only thing 
that can quench that thirst. Nothing less than human blood and 
decapitated human heads will satisfy her. Let her sons, therefore, 
worship her with these offerings, and let them not shrink even from 
sacrificing their lives to procure them. On the day on which the 
Mother is worshipped in this way in every village, on that-day will 
the people of India be inspired with a divine spirit and a crown of 
independence will fall into their hands.*? 


All this resulted in no pitched battles between the British and 
the Bengali Hindus. The whole movement degenerated into poli- 
tical murders. Four attempts to assassinate the Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor of Benga were made- ord Minto escaped asassnation a 

edabad, but the Political Secretary of Lord Morlcy, Secre- 

tary of State, was shot and killed in London. A bomb intended 

for a District Magistrate in Bengal killed two English ladies. The 

perpetrator of the outrage was hailed as a hero. A Bengali public 
rosecutor was shot dead. 

The movement took a clear anti-Muslim turn and was run and 

organized on Hindu lines. Hindu goddesses and gods were 


5? Cited in H, G. Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 186. 
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appealed to and oaths were taken in the temple of Kali. It was 
well-known that partition would benefit Muslims of East Bengal. 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, who became Governor, referred in his book 
to the tremendous Muslim enthusiasm in favour of partition. 
Muslims attended Thanksgiving prayers to celebrate estab- 
lishment of the new province.** \ 

If Hindu leaders thought that this was a deliberate inove-on. 
the part of the British Government to sow the seeds of conflict be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims, fevas sehen mad © See 
they would put forward an sieenve Rion ee Ee 
imate grievances of Muslims in Beng: satisfied. Nothing 
of this kind+-was ever attempted. The movement from the begin- 
ning took a Hindu turn and the agitators appealed to Hindu sym- 
pathies. Even a highly educated and responsible editor like Auro- 
bindo Ghose in an editorial in Bande Mataram wrote: 


The ground work of what may well be called the composite culture 
of India is undoubtedly Hindu. Though the present Indian nation- 
ality is composed of many races, and the present Indian culture of 
more than one world civilization, yet it must be admitted that the 
Hindu forts its base and centre... And the type of spirituality that 
it seeks to develop, is essentially Hindu.™ 


A highly sensitive Hindu writer, recording his impressions of 


_,those days, has pointed out that Hindus always carried bitter 


memories of Muslim rule for its intolerance and oppression. But 
under the British administration there had emerged some friendly 
contacts between upper-class Hindus and Muslims, though the 
contempt for Muslim peasants continued unabated. After parti- 
tion, all friendly contacts were torn asunder by the bitterness gen- 
erated by the new political movement. 


A cold dislike for the Muslim settled down in our hearts, putting an 
end to all real intimacy of relationship. Curiously enough, with us, 
the boys of Kishorganj, it found visible expression in the division of 
our class into two sections, one composed purely of Hindus and the 
ther of Muslims. We never came to know all the circumstances of 
this division. Whether or not the Muslim boys had also expressed 
unwillingness to sit with us, for some time past we, the Hindu boys, 


38 Sir Bampfylde Fuller, op. cit., pp. 125-6. 
%Haridas Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee, ‘Bande Mataram’ and 
Indian Nationalism (1906-1908), Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
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/*had been clamouring that we did not want to sit with the Musi 
boys because they smelt of onions. .. . a ‘ di 
[ conan came into our education before it was introduced int 
-\ our politics.** 
VI. SEPARATE Evecrorates, ALL-Inpia Musum LEAGUE, AND 
THE ANNULMENT OF PARTITION 

It was on 1 October 1906 that a delegation of about seventy 
Muslims led by the Aga Khan was received in the ballroom of 
the Viceroy’s house at Simla by Lord Minto. The delegation had 
brought with it an address signed by ‘nobles, ministers of various 
states, great landowners, lawyers, merchants, and of many other 
of His Majesty’s Mahommedan subjects’. They asked for separ- 
ate representation of Muslims in all levels of government— 
District Boards, Municipalities, and Legislative Councils, They 


drew the attention of the Viceroy to the fact that in the United 
Provinces, where Muslims constituted fourteen nt. of the 
Popraton, Mey had not secured a single seat by joint franchise’ Tation, they had not secured a single seat by joint franchise,:* 
nd if by chance they were to win any seats, Muslim candidates 
would have to pander to the views of the Hindu majority and 
thus go against the interests of their own community. Lord Minto 
assured the delegation that he was entirely in accord with their 
case. Muslims had won separate representation for themselves.*? 
A fierce controversy has raged in India ever'since the time that 
this concession was granted to Muslims. Maulana Muhammad 
Ali is reported to have characterized the delegation as a com- 
mand performance, though it is well-known that later he put Yor- 
ward the view that separate electorates diminished communal 
bitterness.** Rajendra Prasad has taken great pains to prove that 
the delegation was engineered by Mr. Archbold, the British Prin- 
cipal of Aligarh College.’ This was quite understandable. Sir 
Sayyid had tried to promote understanding between Muslims and 


35 Nirad C. Chaudhuri, The Autobiography of an Unknown Indian, New 
York: Macmillan, 1951, p. 232. 

36 Cited in H. G. Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 188. 

5Mary Countess of Minto, India Minto and Morley 1905-1910, Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1934, p. 47. 

48 Afzal Iqbal, ed., Select Writings and Speeches of Maulana Mohamed 
Ali, Lahore: Ashraf, 1944, P- 255- 

3* Rajendra Prasad, India Divided, Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 16:7 
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the British Government and Mr. Archbold was, after all, a Princi- 
pal of a Muslim college. Like his predecessors, he was extremely 
well-disposed towards Muslim interests. To show that the dele. 
gation_was engineered by the British Government or Officials is 
probably to suggest that Muslims were being supported by the 

ut so was the esta! 


ent of the 


British. This was quite true. < 
ess_lar " 

ae aE aban the British-Vi Lord Dufferin, was 
behind the idea of the Congress being established on_political 

ri TT oe ial re- 

lines, rather icting its activities rely soci: 
forms. The latter was the idea of Mr. A. O. Hume, the founder 

of the Indian National Congress and a former Home Secretary of 

the Government of India. It was because of Lord Dufferin 's in- 

fluence that he abandoned it. When Lord Dufferin was en- 

_ couraging .the formation of the Indian National Congress, he 
knew that the Congress would largely be a Hindu organization 


for after all Muslims were nowhere in-the political picture et-that .___ 


time. Thus, if the British could encourage the formation of a pre- 
dominantly Hindu organization, why could they not help the 
Muslims to embark on a similar political career? As it has been 
-suggested above, the British Government probably felt guilty 
about the fact that they had been unduly hostile to Muslims and 
that the time had come to bring about some kind of a balance in 
the growth of the two communities—Hindu and Muslim. 
Probably where the Nationalists’ case against British conces- 
sion of separate electorates to the Muslims was at its strongest was 
that it was a deliberate attempt to sow the seeds of conflict be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims. A British official is reported to have 
remarked at the time the Viceroy assured the Muslim delegation 


that they would get separate electorates, ‘It is nothing les than ——__! 


the pulling back of sixty-two millions of people from joining the 

ranks of the seditious opposition’ ™tn-orderto establish, this position. In order to establish this 

charge conclusively, one would have to prove two things. First, 

that the-British foresaw the political development.of India on 

British parliamentary lines whereby there would come into being 

| in course of time a homogeneous electorate-matare_enough to 

elect a government from two or three political parties. Secondly, /” 

‘0B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian National Congress, 
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that the British, having foreseen all this, were indulging in a game 
of dividing the electorate in order to postpone for as long as pos- 
sible the transfer of political power. But all the evidence goes to 
Suggest that the British Government at that time was firmly con- 
vinced that British parliamentary institutions could not be trans- 
planted in India. And what was more, they did not regard India 
as a homogeneous nation, but a sub-continent inhabited by a 
number of nations. Lord Morley wrote to Lord Minto: ‘Not 
one Hg than you do I think it desirable or possible, or even 
conceivable, to adapt English political instituti i 
“who inkabit Tadia” anthers aah Ptomacineen coc oe 
ate electorates ims_it could be said that the British were 
not dividing a united nation, hut were recognizing the existing 
It was on 30 December 1906 that the All-India Muslim League 
was established. Leaders who played a prominent part in atte 
this organization at Dacca were Nawab Vigar-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Salimullah_of Dacca, and Misbaial Hag, Meghna W g- Maulana Muham-_ 


-Hu 
mad Ali was also present and was one of the principal drafts- 


men of the League Constitution. The first resolution stated that 
the following were the three objectives of the League: firstly, to 
foster a sense of loyalty to the British Government among the 
Muslims of India; secondly, to look after the political interests of 


Indian Muslims; and thirdly, to bring about better understand-~ 


ing between Muslims and other communities.**.Dacca was chosen 


ee nies een Blac became twas capital of the new pro- 
— r fr Muslims were in a considerable majority and also 
because Muslims at that time were concerned about the future of ° 


this new province in view of the persistent ‘Hindu agitation 
against it. eae ——— 


Separate electorates were given constitutional recognition in 
the Indian Councils Act of 1909. Muslims were aeended not 
7 only the right to elect thelr representatives by separate electorates, 
but also the right to vote in the general constituencies. In addi- 
tion, they were also given weightage in. Tepresentation. In spite 
of these concessions, one could see how politically weak they were 


*? John Viscount Morley, Recollections, Vol. II, London: Macmillan 

1918, p. 172. ; 

** A. B. Rajput, Muslim League Yesterday and Today, Lahore: Ashraf 
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in the composition of Legislative Councils under the Act of * 


1909. In Bengal, where they were in a majority, there were only 
five Muslim representatives out of twenty-eight elected members. 
where their position was politically stronger than it was in Bengal, 
they had four representatives out of twenty-one elected membe 
The great irony was Punjab where Muslims were supposed to be 
in a majority and therefore not given any special protection under 
the Act. i 


was not a single jim.** 


What was significant was that it was becoming increasingly 

| “apparent that Sir Sayyid had been much too over-cantious in 
advising the Muslims to stay aloof from political activities. W. S. 
Btunt, who had visited India, and besides being a friend of the 
Muslims, was also politically shrewd, had advised Muslims on 
many occasions in 1883-4 that they should show their teeth in 
order to be feared and respected by the British. 

\ 


I told them, if the Mohammedans only knew their power they 
would not be neglected and ill-treated by the Government as they 
now were. In England we were perpetually scared at the idea of a 
Mohammedan rising in India, and any word uttered by a Moham- 
medan was paid more attention to than that of twenty Hindus, But, 
if they sat still, thanking Providence for the favours which were 
denied them, the English public would be only too happy to leave 


them as they were.*® 


When, in the Delhi Durbar of December 1911, it was 
announced in the name of the King Emperor that the partition 
of Bengal would be annulled, it became clear to the Muslims that 
the British Government, pressured by Hindu agitation, would 
not even leave the Muslim community ‘as they were’. Disestab- 
lishment of the province of East Bengal meant that the Muslims 
would lose their strong majority position and be once again dom- 
inated by the more advanced Hindu community. 

: Lord Minto spoke of the repeated assurances that had been 

given to Muslims regarding the inviolability of partition in his 
speech in the House of Lords in February 1912: 

44 These figures are given in B. R. Ambedkar, Pakistan or the Partition of 


India, Bombay: Thacker, 1946, p. 242. 
«3 W. S. Blunt, op. cit., pp. 103-4. 
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Imans that the Partition was a settled fact and we 

fetal pen mat asserted that it must continue to be so. We 

assured the Musalman population of Eastern Bengal of our apprecia- 

tion of their loyalty and our determination to safeguard their 

interests, I should think there could have been scarcely a Civil 

Servant in India who had not declared that it would be impossible 

- for the British Government to reverse the decision it had come to as 
regards the maintenance of the Partition of Bengal. 


A bitter_jest which became popular among the Muslims of 
Delhi was ‘no bombs, no boons’.** The years following the aboli- 
tion of partition of Bengal were a turning point in the history of 
Indian Muslims. They began to wonder whether they had gone 
too far in both profession and practice of loyalty to the British _ 
Government. But, instead of coolly examining their position and _ 
future prospects, they tried to swing from one extreme to the 
other—from co-operation with the British to an emotional co- 
operation with the Hindus. Muslim suspicions, aroused by the 
revocation of partition of Bengal, were further strengthened after 
the outbreak of the First World War when they found that the 
British Government was fighting against Turkey, which was the 


leading Muslim power. As early as 1913 the Muslim League form- 

ally adopted the Congress objective of self-government for India 

ens < 
There is no denying the fact that no Muslim leader in the 


modern history of India has excelled Sir Sayyid in the great ger- 
vices that he rendered to his people. ‘Other men have written 
books and founded colleges; but to arrest as with a wall the 
degeneration of a whole people, that is the work of the prophet.’*” 
But in trying to build Aligarh Muslim College on the lines of an 
English university and in imparting an unadulterated English-—— 
education to Muslim students, he not only made them less fanati- 
cal but also less sincere Muslims. W. S. Blunt, an admirer of Sir 
Sayyid, wrote: 

I myself feel rather constrained with them, for one does not know 
whether to treat them as pious Mohammedans, or latter-day dis- 
ciples of Jowett. Not that they are not extremely amiable, but there 

46H. H. Dodwell, op. cit., p. 576. 
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isa tone of apology in their talk to me, as much as to say ‘we are not 
such infidels as you suppose’.** 


‘7 But no one can better the satire on Sir Sayyid by Nazir Ahmad 

in his Ibn ul Wagt (The Opportunist) where the difficulties of a 

Muslim who was eager to adopt Western ways of living were 

! vividly described. No translation can convey the subtlety with 
which Nazir Ahmad portrayed the characteristics of such aman 
and the qualms and contradictions that his conscience was 
plagued with. Nazir Ahmad pointed out that many Muslims. who 
found the requirements of their religion-too-rig 

comed such ale: o—— ; 

- Obvious that’ Western education, accompanied by imita- 
tion of Western culture, brought in its wake intellectual and cul- 
tural separation between the Muslim élite who were Westernized 
and loyal to the British Government, and the poorer classes of 
illiterate Muslims. Thus, according to Lady Minto’s diary of 
1910: 


The Aga Khan arrived to stay with us today. He seems to have had 
a triumphal progress through India amongst the Moslems, He says 
that the only real way to appeal to the feelings of Natives is by 
means of the superstitions of their religion, and consequently he has 
instructed the priests in every mosque to issue a decree that any 
Mahommedans who incite to rebellion, or go about preaching 
sedition, will be eternally damned.°° 


Western education 


thought. Muslim society thus came to be led by two.rival groups 
were i nt 
, and the modern educated © 


of leaders—orthodox religious lea 
of modern sciences and technolo 


he suggested that religious reformation was essential. But who 
could undertake this task and build a bridge between Islamic 
traditions and Western sciences? Neither of the twa groups of 
leaders was qualified to undertake such a task. 


“*W.S. Blunt, op. cit., p. 156. 


**Nazir Ahmad, Jbn ul Wagt, Lahore: Shei i 
vate qt, Lahore: Sheikh Mubarak Ali, 1949, 


5° Mary Countess of Minto. op. cit., p. 383. 


3 ATTEMPTS AT HINDU-MUSLIM 
UNITY, 1916-40 


Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan visualized enormous advantages accru- 
ing to the Muslim community if it followed faithfully his policy of 
unqualified loyalty to the British Government. In the early years 
he was interested in changing the British policy from that of hos- 
tility and suspicion towards Muslims to that of good-will and 
support for their interests. Later, when he saw that the Hindu 
" community was-not-only-ahcad of Muslims in educational and 
economic fields, but also getting organized to obtain parliament- 
ary institutions, he was shrewd enough to detect that this would 
ultimately result in the Hindu majority dominating the future 
Government of India. Again, the sovereign remedy he prescribed 
for all such evils was loyalty to the British Government who 
would either refuse to con indu demand for re; - 


tative instituti ect_t) uslims from the Hindu 

jority. Nawab Vigar-ul-Mulk (1841-1917), one of Sir Sayyid’s 
loyal followers, who also became Secretary of the Aligarh College, 
observed: 


We are numerically one fifth of the other cominunity, If at any time, 
the British Government ceases to exist in India, we shall have to live 
as the subjects of the Hindus, and our lives, our property, our self- 


———Tespect, and our religion will be all in danger.... If there is any 


device by which we can escape this, it is by the continuance of the 
British Raj, and our interests can be safeguarded only if we ensure 
the continuance of the British Government!? 


Muslims did derive a number of advantages from Sir Sayyid’s 
Doe EEE mae eshoene It could not 
succeed indefinitely becausé the Bri vernment had their 
own interests to pursue and protect. Having tried to educate and 


? Cited in A. H. Albiruni, Makers of Pakistan and Modern Muslim Indi 
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influence Indians on Western lines, the British Government could 
not indefinitely withhold from them parliamentary institutions. 
It soon became clear that they would not only have to concede 
representative government but also pay heed to the demands and 
grievances of the Hindus. Revocation of the partition of Bengal 
in 1911 was an example. 

Secondly, as the Muslim community came increasingly under 
the impact of British education and culture, the educated Muslim 
elite felt that Hindus and Muslims should get together to evolve 
a common nationality and serve their country by awaken- 
ing public opinion in support of political reforms. A man like 
Jinnah, who had studied closely the lives of British political 
leaders like Gladstone and Disraeli, probably was impatient to 
play a role in his country as great and useful as they had done in 
theirs. There were two obstacles in the way of such people—the 
British reluctance to concede political reforms and the lack of any 
genuine understanding between Hindus and Muslims. And men 
like Jinnah, in struggling to surmount such obstacles, were going 
against the grain of Sir Sayyid’s policy. 

Thirdly, there was an anti-Bnitish tradition in Muslim religious 
thought which continued unabated. in orthodox religious circles. 
It was not necessarily reactionary. It did not reject Western 
ideas out of hand. It felt that Muslims could form a poli- 
tical alliance with Hindus without either going against the dic- 
tates of their faith or their interests. Its best exponent was per- 
haps Maulana Shibli Nomani (1857-1914). He was followed by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (1888-1958). Maulana Muhammad 
Ali (1878-1931) stood between the two schools, that of Western- 
ized parliamentarians like Jinnah, and orthodox leaders like 
Maulana Shibli and Azad. As Jawaharlal Nehru described him, 
he was ‘an odd mixture of Islamic tradition and an Oxford edu- 
cation’. As it will be seen later, it was Islamic fervour which 
always had the upper hand over Western rationalism in Muham- 
mad Ali’s personality. estes an 

The annulment of the partition of Bengal in rg11 came as a 
severe shock to the followers of Sir Sayyid. Nawab Viqar-ul- 
Mulk pointed out, ‘It is now manifest like the midday sun, that 
after eaaigy Thad bas heaped ately, Thc Ste ty ax the Mus 
lims to place their reliance on Government.’ But despite such a 
rebuff, he would not recommend what he called ‘the way to 
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joining the Congress as a result of suc 


suicide’, namely, 
Sate most penetrating analysis of Muslim politics’ was 
given by Maulana Shibli in his series of articles entitled, A Turn- 
ing Point in Muslim Politics.* Shibli’s articles were stinging criti- 
cisms of the kind of political methods that the Muslim League 
pursued and its reactionary and short-sighted leadership. He said 
that Congress was engaged in pursuing a comprehensive and con- 
structive economic and political programme. It demanded a 
wide measure of representative government, reduction in military 
expenditure, separation of the judiciary and the executive, in- 
crease in expenditure on social amenities, like university and 
technical education, holding of Civil Service examinations in 
India, etc. The Muslim League, on the other hand, was interested 
in demanding a larger share for Muslims in Government services, 
extension of the principle of separate electorates to Municipal and 
District Board elections, protection of Urdu and a thorough in- 
vestigation of Muslim waqfs, etc. For Shibli, pursuit of such sec- 
tional and communal interests was not a political programme in 
the true sense of the term. For him, politics meant organized poli- 
tical parties under progressive leaders. He pointed out that the 
Hindu Congress had never elected its Presidents from the titled 
and landed gentry, whereas the leadership of the Muslim League 
was completely in the hands of such people, who could never be 
courageous enough to sacrifice their selfish and material interests 
by taking a firm stand against the Government. He laid great 
stress on organization. He suggested that all issues of public im- 
portance should be brought before the general body of Muslims 
through public speeches, publication of pamphlets and journals, 
and also by forming branches of political parties in every district. 
Above all, Shibli was a great believer in a concerted Hindu-Mus- 
lim effort to achieve some of these political objectives. He re- 
minded Muslims of the bonds of unity which had prevailed be- 
tween the two communities during the period of Muslim rule in 
India. 


h dis- 


This was the old story. But even today go to the villages and see for 
yourself the brotherly feelings that exist between Hindus and Mus- 


2 Cited in ibid., pp. 110-2. 
*Shibli Nomani, Magalat-i-Shibli, Azamgarh: 1938, Vol. 8 pp. 148-81 
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lims, and how the two communities participate in each other’, 
functions as if they were related to each other by family ties.* 


Shibli’s denunciations were not only levelled at the Muslim 
League, but at the very roots from which the Muslim League had 
sprung, namely, Sir Sayyid’s policy of loyalty to the British and 
his advice to Muslims to keep aloof from the Indian National 
Congress. : : 

Shibli’s writings were bound to fall on attentive ears. Muslims 
were bitter about the revocation of the partition of Bengal and 
apprehensive that their prestige and influence would weaken as a i 
result of the steady decline of Muslim powers like Turkey and | 
Iran. The Muslim League itself was being transformed by the \ 
emergence of Westernized middle-class leaders like Sir Muham. 
mad Shafi (1869-1932) from Punjab and Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
(1876-1948). Sir Muhammad Shafi represented the right wing 
section of the Muslim League and .the left was led by Jinnah. 

In March 1913, the Muslim League had come as far as “the 
attainment under the aegis of the British Crown of a system 

of self-government suitable to India’. (Author’s italics.) There was 

a motion to adopt the Congress formula of colonial self-govern- 

ment but it found.no seconder.-And-even-finnah Was Unwilling to 7 
press for it, probably because there was hardly any chance of 
ae) proposal being approved by a body which was dominated 

e. etn reat ip ol land-owning interests. Again, the 
Smee to distinguish between the kind of unadultera- 
ap ae Fact that the Congress Was agitating 
vations and separate 5 ane ae tae modified by restr 

th. Leestaredt eet. Wot the Muslim League believed 
rts » Westernized Muslim-eaders like Jinnah were 

a esi “i in working for a common Indian ‘nabielityeBecen— 
ectine pig admiration of British institutions made them “1 
ilies sect. sane the objective that India should aspire to. 
Me ee ae s formal enrolment in the All-India 
sees gue “in-the-autumn of 1913, Mrs. Sarojint Natdu-— 


ei two sponsors were required to make a solemn preliminary 
enant that loyalty to the Muslim League and the Muslim 
* Ibid., p. 176. 
®R. Coupland, The Indi. iversi 
tae dase 4 si by Problem, New York: Oxford University 
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interest would in no way and at no time imply even the shadow of 
disloyalty to the larger national cause to which his life was 
dedicated.* 


I. THe Concress-Leacue Pact or Lucknow Pacr or 1916 
If the annulment of the partition of Bengal awakened Muslim 
fears, the attitude of Italy and the Balkan countries ‘towards 
Turkey confirmed Muslim suspicions about the perennial hostility 
of Western powers towards Muslims. Both the Comrade, started 
by Maulana Muhammad Ali in January 1911, and the Al-Hilal 
started by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in June 1912, were in the 
forefront in reminding Muslims of the identity of interests of 
Muslims all over the world. They pointed out that only by a 
united action could they counteract the machinations of Western 
powers. A Muslim medical mission called the Red Crescent Mis- 


—————sinrwas sent to Turkey under Dr. Ansari to help that country in 


the Tripoli and Balkan wars. The comment of the London Times 
of this period was noteworthy: 
Young Mohummadans have already condemned the work of years, 
have brought great injury to the cause of Islam in India; turning a 
wise, well-directed movement into political, agitation, calculated 
rather to strengthen sedition than to advance the legitimate claims 
of Mohummadans.* ; 
The Aga Khan was also getting alarmed because the Muslim 
League had come considerably nearer the Congress goal of self- 
government for India when it passed the resolution for a system 
of self-government suitable to India in 1913. If this were to be 
pursued by gradual stages, he was not against it. But if it meant 
a mere hasty impulse . to jump-atthe apple when only the blossom- 
ing -stage-was‘over, then the day that witnessed the formulation of 


_——“the ideal will be a. very unfortunate one in the annals of their 


country.”* He soon resigned the Presidentship of the Muslim 
League. 2 
6 See Mrs. Naidu’s pen portrait of Jinnah in Mohomed_ Ali Jinnah: An 
Ambassador of Unity: His Speeches & Writings 1912-1917, Madras: 
Ganesh, n.d., p. 11. — 
T Cited in Mohammad Noman, Muslim India, Allahabad: Allahabad 
Law Journal Press, 1942, p- 134. - na 
8 el in ibid., p. 135. For the growing opposition to the Aga Khan’s 
leadership of the Muslim League see Badr-ul-Hasan, ed., Mazameen Abul 
Kalam Azad, Delhi: Hindustani Publishing House, 1944, Vol. Il, pp. 130- 
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It seemed that the liberal wing of the Muslim League, led by 
Jinnah, was becoming increasingly powerful. It succeeded in per- 
suading both the Congress and the Muslim League Parties to 
hold their annual sessions in Bombay in 1915. A large number of 
Muslims also felt that the British Government was turning 
against the Muslims once again. The British were not only fight- 
ing against Turkey in the war but also making Muslim soldiers.in 
the Indian army fight against their fellow Muslim Turks. Mu- 
hammad Ali, Shaukat Ali, and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had 
all been interned under the Defence of India Act and their papers 
suppressed under the Press Act. Thus this current bitter feeling 
against the British enabled Jinnah and Mazhar-ul-Hugq to per- 
suade the Muslim League to think in terms of coming to a long- 
térm settlement with the Congress. The war was on and both the 
League and the Congress expected that the Government would 
soon be compelled to concede ¢onstitutional reforms to placate 
the political interests in the country. An unexpected incident 
made the: League session perhaps look even more progressive 
than it actually was, Mazhar-ul-Hugq, who presided over the Mus- 
lim League session, and Lord Sinha, who presided over the Con- 
gress session, had travelled to Bombay by the same train. Mazhar- 
ul-Huq, who was inclined to be very pro-Congress in his views, 
had probably no hesitation in showing his Presidential address to 
Lord Sinha, who also reciprocated such cordiality. According to 
one version, ‘By somé unfortunate mistake, Lord Sinha read out 
the halting and hesitating address of the ever loyal Muslim, while 
the ever loyal. Muslim read out the piquant and pungent address 
of the ever disloyal Bengali.’ The result was that in the Muslim 
League meeting ‘the President of the session was described as a 
man who cannot be called a Mohammadan’.’ 

A resolution was moved by Jinnah calling upon the All-India 
Muslim League to appoint a committee entrusted with the task of 
formulating a scheme of reforms and authorized to confer’with 
other political organizations, It was obvious that the League was 
moving away from its traditional and safe paths. Liberals and 
those forces who stood for India’s constitutional progress and 
a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim problem were becoming in- 
creasingly influential. This meant that such a Muslim League 
could no longer be treated as a loyal supporter of the Govern- 

® Mohammad Noman, op. cit., p. 147. 
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ment. On the contrary, it was likely to arouse the Government's 
suspicions. Jinnah was to complain later that the session of the 
All-India Muslim League in Bombay was allowed to be broken up 
under the very nose of the police.*° 

The atmosphere in Lucknow in 1916, where once again the 
All-India Muslim League and the Indian National Congress met 
to hold their annual sessions, was even more cordial. It was at 
Lucknow that the famous Congress-League Pact, otherwise 
known as the Lucknow Pact, was signed. As regards the brotherly 
feeling that existed between Hindus and Muslims at this time in 
Lucknow, no one can better Swami Shradhanand’s descrip- 
tion: 


On sitting on the dais [Lucknow Congress platform] the first thing 
that I noticed was that the number of Moslem delegates was pro- 
portionately fourfold of what it was at Lahore in 1893. The majority 
of Moslem delegates had donned gold, silver and silk embroidered 
chogas [flowing robes over their ordinary course [sic] suits of wear- 
ing apparel. It was rumoured that these ‘chogas’ had been put by 
Hindu moneyed men for Congress Tamasha. Of some 433 Moslem 
delegates only some thirty had come from outside, the rest belonging 
to Lucknow City. And of these majority was admitted free to dele- 
gate seats, board and lodging.... A show was being made of the 
Moslem delegates. Moslem delegate gets up to second a resolution in 
Urdu. He begins: Hozarat, I am a Mahomedan delegate. Some 
Hindu delegate gets up and calls for three cheers for Mahomedan 
delegates and the response is so enthusiastic as to be beyond 
description.” 


Jinnah was the principal architect of the Lucknow Pact and 
was hailed as an ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity. He pre- 
sided over the League session at Lucknow in December 1916. It 
seemed that the liberal wing in the League was in complete 
ascendancy. Jinnah observed: 


Towards the Hindus our attitude should be of good-will and 
brotherly feelings. Co-operation in the cause of our motherland 
should be our guiding principle. India’s real progress can only be 
achieved by a true understanding and harmonious relations between 


20 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Some Recent Speeches and Writings of Mr 
Jinnah, Lahore: Ashraf, 1952, Vol. I, p. 525. 

41 Cited in B. R. Ambedkar, Pakistan or The Partition of India, Bombay : 
Thackers, 1946, p. 141. 
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the two great sister communities. With regard to our own affairs, we 
can depend upon nobody but ourselves.’? 


The agreement arrived at between the Congress and the 
League was the famous Lucknow Pact and was largely a product 
of concessions offered from both sides. It was obvious that Jinnah 
was at his best in composing constitutional differences and offer- 
ing compromise solutions likely to be accepted by both sides. Con- 
gress conceded separate Muslim electorates and was even agree- 
able to their introduction in Provinces like Punjab and the Cen. 
tral Provinces where they had not existed before. Muslims were 
to get nine-tenths of the seats in Punjab to which they were en- 
titled on a purely numerical basis. The result was that their repre- 
sentation rose from twenty-five per cent (under the reforms of 
1909) to fifty per cent (as a result of the Pact). In Bengal, Mus- 
lim acquisition-on-th i arate TCpresciitatrorr = 
impressive. They were given only three-quarters of the seats to 
which they were entitled on their population basis. The result was 
that they obtained only forty per cent of the seats. Mr. Fazl-ul- 
Huq was also a signatory of the Pact. Muslims were to complain 
later that particularly in Bengal (though also in Punjab) they were 
deprived of their majority position. The answer was that separate 
electorates had been conceded by the British to the Muslims as a 
minority. Therefore, they were not entitled to have separate elec- 
torates in provinces where they were in majority. The Muslim 
complaint was that their majority in such provinces was not very 
large and also that they were backward and grossly under-repre- 
sented even in these majority provinces. However, in Muslim 
minority - provinces=Miashi; btained_a_representation almost 


double that which they would have got on a pureiysirsserical 


basis. Similarly, at the Centre they obtained one-third representa- = 
tion in the Council by separate Muslim constituencies. They, of 


course, had to give up their right to vote in general constituencies 
which had been accorded to them by the Reforms of 1909. The 


Congress A that no bill or resolution 


concerning a community could be-passed_if three-fourths of the 
representatives of that community were opposed to it. 

Most of these principles, as well as other constitutional features 
of the Lucknow Pact, were later incorporated in the Government 


** Mohammed Ali Jinnah: An Ambassador of Unity, op. cit., p. 59. 
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of India Act, 1919. The Hindu-Muslim concordat of Lucknow 
was the high-water mark of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was obvious 
that it was all the work and creation of constitutionalists, both in 
the Congress and in the League. All this was to be swept away by 
tides which followed in the wake of the Amritsar tragedy and par- 
ticularly the Khilafat agitation. During that time, constitutiona- 
lists like Jinnah were relegated to the background and men like 
Gandhi and Muhammad Ali, who were experts in extra-constitu- 


tional methods, were called upon to guide the political destinies 
of Hindus and Muslims. 


II. Tue Kuitarat MovEMENT—INTERMINGLING OF RELIGION 


The Lucknow Pact showed that it was possible for middle- 
~@lass, English-educated Muslims and Hindus to arrive at an ami- 
cable settlement of Hindu-Muslim constitutional and political 
/ problems. The Khilafat movement was to show that all this work 
could be swept aside within a few years as a result of the injection 
of religious problems into.politics and mass participation in politi- 
7 Just as towards the end of the nineteenth century 
and during the time of the partition of Bengal Hindus had become 
acutely conscious of their separate religious and cultural identity, 
the Muslims also wanted to revive religious consciousness to 
counteract both against Western cultural penetration and Hindu 
revivalism. ; 
——he-fact-that-anti-British agitation became more prominent 
submerging anti-Hindu consciousness, was largely attributable:to 
external factors. Western powers, including Britain, were moving 
into the vacuum created by the incompetence and weakness of 
the Turkish government in Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East. This is not denying the fact that men like Maulana Shibli 
and Abul Kalam Azad from the very beginning-took an anti- 
British stand in_politics and~stood “for Hindu-Muslim unity. 
__But-neither“should the fact that their ideas fell on willing ears 
largely because of the anti-Muslim policy followed by Western 
powers in international politics be underrated. It was not only 
Turkey but other Muslim countries like Afghanistan and Persia 
which had been reduced to mere playthings in the hands of 
British and Russian diplomats. Persian independence, for ex- 


wwwamplempastresognized by both Britain and Russia, but this did 
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not prevent the two powers from dividing Persia into their respec- 
tive spheres of influence, the north being under Russian influence 
and the south under British. The situation was well illustrated by 
a cartoonist who represented Persia as a Persian cat and the two 
powers as the British lion and the Russian bear. The bear said to 
the lion, ‘You stroke the tail while I stroke the head and we can 
both stroke the back’.”* 

It was in such an atmosphere that Muhammad Ali’s Comrade, 
started on 1 January 1911, and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s 
Al-Hilal, started in June 1912, came forward to awaken Muslims 
from the lull_of loyalty to a furious indignation at the way 
Western powers were trampling the rights and interests of Mus- 
lims all-over the world. Azad referred to ‘those heretics and hypo- 
orites who, during the last forty years, had co-operated with the 
Satans of Europe to weaken the influence of Islamic Caliphate 
and Pan-Islam’.* The obvious reference was to the Aligarh 
movement, which in his own words, had ‘paralysed the Muslims’. 
As regards the Hindus, Azad’s exhortation was as clear. He urged 
the Muslims to get rid of the fear of the Hindu majority. Accord- 
ing to Azad, this had been deliberately planted in the minds of 
the Muslims by the British because they wanted to enlist Muslim 
support to consolidate their rule in India. And Muslims offered 
to play this role. The result was that Hindus were in the forefront 
of the struggle for Indian independence. Azad also warned that 
when historians wrote the history of India’s struggle for in- 
dependence, they would have to say that Muslims, like lifeless 
puppets, danced to the tune of the British Government and ob- 
structed the efforts of those who were fighting for their country’s, 
independence. 


Remember that patriotism demands from Hindus that they should 
struggle for their country’s independence. But for Muslims, this isa 
religious duty, a jihad, You are fighters for God’s battle and jihad 
includes every endeavour which is made in the name of truth and 
freedom. Today those people (Hindus) who are engaged in a struggle _ 
for their country’s progress and independence are also waging a 
jihad, You should have been in the forefront of this jihad. Therefore, 
arise! God also wishes that you should wake up and discharge your 


13 Percival Spear, ed., The Oxford History of India, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1958, p. 773- 
14 Cited in A. H. Albiruni, op. cit., p. 136. 
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duty to wage jihad relentlessly. You have not done anything in 
India, but now your God desires that you should do here, too, what 
you are enjoined upon to do everywhere else.!* 


Tt was not only the ideas that Azad was propagating that were 
popular, but also the style in which they were conveyed that con- 
tributed considerably to their currency and the intensity with 
which they came to be held. Within two years of its publication, 
the circulation of Al-Hilal was 26,000 copies per week.'* This docs 
not indicate the number of people who came to be influenced by 
the newspaper for in Pakistan and in India, as the practice still 
exists, a newspaper would be read aloud to a number of illiterate 
townspeople and villagers, Similarly, Muhammad Ali’s Comrade 
and Hamdard were also widely read. Zafar Ali Khan brought out 
the Zamindar of Lahore. According to one estimate, as many as 
20,000 copies of this paper (twice a day) were in circulation." * 

The antipathy to the British policy towards Turkey had also 
permeated the ranks of the Indian army in which Muslims 
formed a very high proportion. It has been reported: ‘The Turks 
set in their front line mullahs whose voice rang out across the 
narrow No-Man’s land at Sannaiyat, and elsewhere, reproach- 

ying the Mohammedans Opposite. ... Desertions were frequent, so 

were executions.’* Desertions among the Pathans from the Tribal 
Area were more frequent than among the Punjabi Musalmans, 
The result was that recruitment from the Tribal Belt (independ- 
ent zone between the administered area and the Durand Line) 
was almost abandoned during the inter-war period owing to 
Pathan desertions in World War-I." In contrast to this was the 
attitude of some of the members of the landed gentry like Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Akbar Khan, Khan of Hoti. A History of the 
Hoti Family proudly records that the Nawab of Hoti ‘rendered 
very valuable services at Gallipoli and was the only Muslim of a 

** Badr-ul-Hasan, ed., Mazameen Abul Kalam Azad, Delhi: Hindustani 
Publishing House, 1944, Vol. II, pp. 132-3, 

2® Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom, Calcutta: Orient 
Longmans, 1959, p. 8. 

7 W.C. Smith, Modern Islam in India: A Social Analysis, Lahore: Ripon 
Printing Press, 1947, p. 236. 

* Edward Thompson, The Reconstruction of India, London: Faber & 
Faber, 1930, p. 121. 

**4 The Times Book of India, London: The 
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ily who fought in that theatre of war against the 
cs a Te Jats ri Punjab also came forward: to fight 
ths Turks, presumably because the Turks were oe : 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali were imprisone uring most 
f the war period. Azad was arrested towards the end of 1916 
“= was in prison until 31 December 1919. But Muslim concer 
for the future of Turkey and bitterness towards the British were 
infecting the more cautious and Westernized ge Ages la 
Fazl-ul-Hugq, in his Presidential address to the Teague 
session at Bombay in 1918, declared: To me the ey am 
in India seems to be wrapped in gloom and sects ey a 
stance of a collapse of the Muslim powers of the world is boun 
to have an adverse influence on the political importance of our 
community in India.’ He also urged the Muslims to_abandon__ <_ 
their traditional hostility-towards-Hindus-and-seek- ther co-Oper. = 
tion, which was there for the mere asking, against the British 
bureaucracy.”° 
“Tetan pecutig increasingly obvious that one great result of 
Britain’s anti-Turkish policy in the Middle East and repressive 
measures in India was to drive Hindus and Muslims into each 


others’ arms. Thus they coul i against the 
British Government:*f ritish Prime Minister, Lloyd Georg: 


had given assurances that the Allies had no intention of breaking 
up the Turkish Empire and that after the cessation of hostilities, 
Turkey would be given back all its Possessions. After his release 
at the,end of 1919, Muhammad Ali led a deputation to Britain 
and tried to impress upon the British Government the fact that = 
the Muslims could not disregard the commands-of-thar Holy 
Prophet, who with his dying breath had bidden them never to | 
surrender the Fazirat-ul-Arab (Arabia, Iraq, Syria and Palestine) 
to any non-Muslim government. Muhammad Ali argued that 
for Muslims to accept mandates over Iraq, Syria and Palestine 
would amount to a total disregard of the wishes of the Prophet. 
Muhammad Ali failed in his mission and returned empty-handed 
and bitter to IndiairOciesarzge0, Soe 

The British had already done everything possible to antagonize-—— = 

»* History of the Hoti Family, n.d., p. 50. 

** Sir Michael O’Dwyer, India As I Knew It 1885-1925, London: Con- 
Stable, 1925, p. 415. 

20 The Indian Annual Register 1919, Calcutta, tgtg, Part V, p. 89. 
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both the Hindus and 
India. During the war all classes of Indi 
the British. Even Gandhi had taken 


mmittee suggested that in th 
y the Government being faced with - ieee 


an investigating authority con- 
att Report was published soon 
port which promised respon- 
tages. The two Reports were 
and to the growing suspicion on the part of Indians 
that they had been tricked by the British, was added the anguish 
and tragedy of Amritsar. 

Rioting started in Amritsar on_1o April 1919 following the 
deportation of two Nationalist leaders. It was true that two banks 


d, a missionary, was attacked. At Guj-. 
their salaams to any commissioned 
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officer. Public flogging was resorted to for any minor offence like 
‘the contravention of the curfew order, for failure to salaam a 
commissioned officer, for disrespect to a European, for taking a 
commandeered car without leave, or refusal to sell milk, and for 
similar contraventions’.?* 

However much the British might be accused by Indian poli- 
ticians for having always attempted to foment differences and 
conflicts between Hindus and Muslims, the British certainly did 
everything possible to force Hindus and Muslims to unite against 
them in the period immediately following the end of the First 
World War. The first Khilafat Conference was held at Delhi on 
23 November 1919. Gandhi was present and took upon him- 


- self the task of urging the Muslims to launch a non-co-operation 


rgovement for forcing the British to yield to their demands regard- 
ing the maintenance of the Khilafat in Turkey. Hindus had been 
invited by the Muslims to attend the Delhi Khilafat Conference. 
Similarly, at the conference held in June 1920 at Allahabad, non- 
Muslim leaders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Motilal Nehru, and 
Annie Besant were present. Gandhi, however, was the only Hindu 
leader who was prepared to take a clear and courageous stand as 
regards the Khilafat demands of the Muslims. He was the only 
Hindu leader included in the Executive Committee formed on 9 
June 1920 to formulate a detailed programme of non-co-opera-" - 
tion. On 22 June 1920, the Muslims sent a message to the Vice- 
roy warning him that if the injustices imposed on Turkey were not 
removed by 1 August 1920, they would launch a non-co-opera- 
tion movement. Again it was Gandhi who gave a notice to the 
Viceroy on 1 July 1920 that non-co-operation would start on the 
first of August. After this, Gandhi took upon himself the task of 
persuading the Congress to launch a non-co-operation movement 
in concert with the Khilafat Committees. Between 1 August and 
1 September 1920 Gandhi went on an extensive tour of the 
country to rally the people behind the Khilafat cause.”* -~— 
On 8 September 1920, Gandhi moved the historic resolution in 
the extraordinary session of the Indian National Congress at Cal- 
cutta. The resolution referred to the broken pledges of the British 


21 Report of Hunter Committee 1920, Cmd. 681, p. 85. Cited in Edward 
Thompson and G. T. Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India. 
Allahabad: Central Book Depot, 1958, p. 548. 

22B. R. Ambedkar, op. cit., pp. 138-40. 
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Government given to Muslims regarding the Khilafat, and also, 


to the tragic events of April 1919. The only way to prevent a 
repetition of such wrongs was ‘the establishment of Swarajya’. 
The policy of ‘progressive, non-violent, non-co-operation’ was 
to be given effect to in the following manner: 

1. surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies; 

2. refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars, and 
other official and semi-official functions held by Govern- 
ment officials or in their honour; 

3. gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place 
of such schools and colleges establishment of National 
Schools and Colleges in the various Provinces; 

4. gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants 
and establishment of private arbitration courts for the 
settlement of private disputes; 

5. refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Meso- 
potamia; 

6. withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for elec- 
tion to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of 
the voters to vote for any candidate who may, despite the 

“Congress advice, offer himself for election; 

7. boycott of foreign goods.” 


B. C. Pall from Bengal, supported by other Bengalis, particu- 
larly C. R. Das, and leaders from other parts like Pandit Malaviya 
and Jinnah tried to oppose the resolution by suggestin; 
masses should first be trained in the pri non-co-opera- 
tion before the actwa ig of the movement. P; sug- 
gested thata mission selected by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee should be sent to the Prime Minister to lay before him 
India’s grievances and its demand for immediate autonomy. 
Jinnah pointed out that he was not convinced of the practica- 
bility of Gandhi’s scheme. Hc urged the delegates to take stock of 
the materials and forces of the country and follow the advice of 
Cc. R. Das, namely, to pause and consider the question carefully 
in all its aspects. Gandhi in his reply said that he had extended 

*8 The Indian Annual Register 1921, Calcutta, 1g21, Part III, pp. 106-8, 
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tion before but found no redress of the 
the iit Pamiah erage from the Government. It had be- 
Khilal® infully clear to him that ‘the British Ministers or the 
hee of India had never meant well by the people of , 
India.’ He reminded the audience that the Muslims were deter. ' 
mined to boycott the Councils. ‘Can the Hindus gain anything | 
by a policy of obstruction if every believer in Islam boycotts the 
Council as he should boycott sin? This is a religious position. In 
Islam they consider it is sinful for them to go to the Councils and 
take the oath of allegiance. Let not practical India and practical 
politicians, who gather here from year to year, forget this settled 
fact." Gandhi’s resolution of non-co-operation was adopted by 
1,886 votes in favour with 884 votes cast against it. Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar has written: ‘The late Mr. Tairsee once told me that 
a large majority of the delegates were no others than the taxi 
drivers of Calcutta who were paid to vote for the non-co-opera- 
23 


tion resolution. ; 
Gandhi, accompanied by the Ali brothers and Azad, under- 


took another extensive tour of the country. In December 1920, 
the Congress held its annual session at Nagpur. The Khilafat 
programme had become so popular that leaders like C. R. Das 
and Lala Lajpat Rai had to come round to the non-co-operation 
programme. But nothing could swerve Jinnah from the con- 
stitutional path that he was determined to follow. When 
asked by Gandhi to contribute his share to the new political 
life, he wrote bluntly that Gandhi’s programme would lead to 
disaster and bring about conflict between Hindus and Muslims. 
According to him, Gandhi’s ‘extreme programme has for the 
moment struck the imagination mostly of the inexperienced youth 
and the ignorant and the illiterate~All_this.means complete dis- 


Organization and chaos.’”° He conceded that the~Sos==crent—_ 


was entirely responsible for the current deterioration in the politi- 
cal situation. But on the other hand, he could not see how the 
approach was much too practical 


*4 Tbid., p. 112(i). <a 


9B. R. Ambedkar, op. cit., p. 141. See also Azim soe ©s-1.4-Husain, 


Bombay : Longmans, Green, 1946, p. 124. According to this source, ngures 


were 1,826 in favour, 800 against and 3,188 neutral on the Resolution. 


26 Matlubul Hasan Saiyid, Mohammad Ali Jinnah: A Political Study, 


Lahore: Ashraf, p. 186. 
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— movement could succeed 
iobe populaia=a-time when his community was surcharged with _ 
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a religious zeal for the Khilafat and the wh 

expecting that freedom was at hand and pre peeled 

final soi to grasp it. He questioned the wisdom of withdraw- 

ings a from schools and colleges when no other institutions 
built to replace them and of boycotting foreign goods 

when they could not be replaced by domestically produced ti 


The Khilafat movement was very largel 
I : attracted Hindus and Muslims alike The one ‘Khilafar’ and 
waraj’ were on everybody’s lips. ‘Khilafat’ was interpreted b 
Sf rural people as a word originating from khilaf, which in Urdu 
meant ‘against’, and so they thought they were supposed to 
oppose the Government.”” Hindu-Muslim unity was at its heighi 
In 1921, at the time of the Baqrid (Muslim religious festival) 
Muslims voluntarily gave up the sacrifice of cows. Swami Shrad- 
hanand, one of the Hindu religious leaders, was allowed to ent 
the Jama Masjid of Delhi todeliveran-addvess*=—— 
ut it was primarily a religious 
amiyat al Ulama-i-Hind issued a lettin atrnast icp, Ne 
Muslim divines sanctioning the: programme of ‘non-violent non- 
co-operation.” Many Westernized Muslims who were once ‘fondly 
iy of a i moustache as a European girl of her 
urls, are now to be seen in some cases with the most ungainly 
—————heards-tuming grey with the_dust of an Indian farmers The 
movement was dominated, as it has been suggested earlier, by 
religious ideas and religious leaders. This was not only a breaking 
away from the tradition of loyalty to the British Government 


started by Sir Sayyid, but also-2 complete eclipse of the leadership 
— f of Westernized leaders Tike Jinnah, Sir Muhammad Shafi, and 
he idea that ow: e fl i 
0 lagrant disregard of the law of | 
Islam by the British Government, India had become a dayr-ul- 
harb spread widely, particularly in the North-West Frontier and 


3 Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobi : 
5 uto vography, London: The Bodley Head, 
jendra Prasad, Indi: ivi : Hi i 
= ba , ndia Divided, Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1947, 
20 Tbid., p. 121. 


#0 Afzal Iqbal, ed., My Life: A Fragment. An Autobii i q 
Maulana Mohamed Ali, Lahore: Ashraf, 1946, Fa  taeicieaa olds 
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It was during the Na ur session in Decemb 
ec 
er 1920 that 
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Sind. The result was that thousands of Muslims, as_many_as 
18,000 in the month of August 1920 itself and mostly from Sind 


and the North-West Frontiet; ‘0 Afghanistan. They had 


sott-theirtand and property and with their wives and children 
made their long trek in carts in the direction of the Khyber Pass. 
They had been told that the Afghan Government would welcome 
them with open arms and fertile fields. Afghan authorities, 
alarmed by such an enormous influx, were compelled to turn 
the muhajarin (emigrants) back. It is difficult to establish who 
was responsible for misleading such a large number of Muslims. 
According to one version, the idea of hijrat (migration) was 
originated by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

It was on the 8th, gth and roth of July 1921 that the All- 
India Khilafat Conference met in Karachi. Nearly 5,000 people 
were present. The famous Karachi resolutions, for which the 
Ali brothers had to face trial and imprisonment later, were passed. 
Some of the salient resolutions were: 


1. This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference de- 
clares allegiance of the Muslim population to His 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, the Commander of the 
Faithful, and gives him an assurance that they would 
not rest content until they had secured complete fulfil- 
ment of the Khilafat demands. 

2. It records its sorrow at the death of Jan Mahomed who 
had led the Hijrat movement and sends its condolence to 
his family. oar 

3. It further congratulates those workers in Sind who have 


undergone imprisonment in the cause of their religion 
and country and hopes that their efforts will meet with 
success, ree 

4. This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference de- 
clares that so long as the demands of Indian Muslims re- 
garding the integrity of the Khilafat and the preserva- 
tion of the sanctity of Jazirat-ul-Arab and other holy 
places which are based upon their religious canons are 
not fulfilled, neither shall they rest in peace nor shall they 
leave it to the enemies of Islam; that the entire provinces 


- 81 Mazhar Ansari, Tarikh-i-Muslim League, Jamia Book Depot, p. 275: 
Cited in A. H. Albiruni, op. cit., p. 159- 
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of Thrace and Smyrma shall form the indissoluble com. 
Ponents of the territories of the Turkish Sultan as they 
used to be before the war, and in no part of them shal] 
Muslims tolerate the influence and interference of Greek 
or any other Power. The Muslims shall never agree to 
the conditions the Allies wish to impose upon the Turkish 
Government, or on its military, naval and air forces, or 


* in connection with the financial, economic or judicial 


administration, as that would tend to interfere with the 
complete independence of the Khilafat and the Sultan. 
ate. This Conference calls upon local committees to make 
fresh declarations to the above effect so that no doubt be 
left as to the religious obligation of the Muslims. 


. Whereas Mesopotamia contains holy places, such as the 


burial places of the descendants of the Prophet and holy 
saints, and is in addition an integral part of the Jazirat- 
ul-Arab, the influence, residence or entrance of non- 
Muslim nations without the authority of Islamic Powers 
is not permissible by religion, and in case a colonization 
of the above character comes about, it would conflict 
with their holy Shariat, The Mussalmans are convinced 
the Americans [sic] would take advantage of their near- 
ness to the holy places and revive their old enmities to- 
wards Islam. This Conference therefore demands that the 
above country be immediately vacated, 


- This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference 


heartily congratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha and 
the Angora Government upon their magnificent victories 
and the success of their most desperate (or self-sacrificing) 
endeavours in upholding the laws of Islam and this meet- 
ing prays to Almighty God that they may soon succeed in 
expelling the whole of the armics of the foreign Govern- 
ment from every nook and corner of the Turkish Empire. 
In addition this meeting clearly proclaims that it is in 
every way religiously unlawful for a Mussalman at the 
present moment to continue in the British Army or to in- 
duce others to join the army and it is the duty of all the 
Mussalmans in general and the Ulemas (sic] in par 
ticular to sce that these religious commandments are 
brought home to every Mussalman in the Amy. 
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this meeting 2lso announces that if the 
ona emer were to take any military Measures 
against the Angora Govercment, directly or indirectly, 
a enly or secretly, then the “{ussalmans of India will be 
elled to commence the breaking of laws, that is 
civil disobedience with the concurrence of the Congress 
vet to proclaim ii the complete independence of India 
and on tats and the esczblishment of a Republic for 
ent of India. 
aoe ent of the All-InS2 Khilafat Conference calls 
upon all local Khilafat Con--nittees to devise measures to 
absolutely stop drinking wizbin their districts, and con- 
gratulates the workers and «5!unteers of places where the 
liquor traffic has diminishes and further commands to 
them to put forth their best efforts to achieve greater 


success. 


3 


mittees to put forth their lst efforts to enlist a crore of 
Khilafat members and collect forty lakhs of rupees to 
relieve the distress in Smyrna and aid the Muhajirin 
Relief Fund. ; ; 
g. This Conference strongly ap>eals to the Pirs and Zamin- 


dars of Sind to take more ixterest in the Khilafatamove-—__— | 


ment than they had -dor.> _hitherto—and-Tequest the 
former to command their dis~iples to do the same." 
It was transparent that the. whole Khilafat movement had 
taken a religious turn, and it was extremely_doubtful_whether - 


Muslims could conduct their agitatic=’ and demonstrations purely ———_|- 


on non-violent lines. And as it wili be seen later, neither could 
Hindus remain completely non-violent. Hindu leaders like Pandit 
Malaviya and Swami Shradhanana were apprehensive about 
uslim intentions. It had been allezed that Muhammad Ali in 
One of his-speeches had said that if the Afghans were to invade 
India, Muslims would offer their heis.to them against the British. 
Later, when Muhammad Ali apologized for having given such an 
impression, he said that his apology was intended specifically for 
Pandit Malaviya who entertained fears of an Afghan invasion.** 


"The Indian Annual Register 1922, Cz2eutta: 1923, Vol. I, pp. 172-4 
** Thid., p. 172. 
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i Swami Shradhanand was 
movement taking an anti-Hindu turn, even t 
as an anti-British movement 


There was another Prominent fact to which I d, ion o 
Metsie Cones i rew the attention of 


: t violence and 
when the reversion of feeling came the Mahomedan Maulanas 


would not refrain from using these verses against the Hindus.* 
; The Moplah rising in Malabar in August 1921 was a clear in- 
-dication of both the intensity and the confused nature of the 
Khilafat movement. The Moplahs claimed to. be descendants of 


against Hindu zamindars and moneyed interests and also against 

ee the British. It could be said that the exclusion of Khilafat and 
Congress leaders from the Moplah territory meant that the 

‘ rom-the-influence-of Gandhian ideas of 
non-violence and their movement, being deprived of supervision 
from experienced leaders, had to fall back on purely local re- 

Sources and grievances. But it could not be denied that the 

rugged outlines of the movement were in tune with the kind of 

emotional and religious ideology that the Khilafat movement 

was propagating. 

About the middle of August 1921 agrarian riots broke out in 

Nil. ~-Hindu zamindars redistributed their lands and the 

Moplahs, who had been suffering, rose in revolt. District authori- 

ties supported the rich landlords and the Moplahs thought that 

they had no choice except to fight against this apparent Hindu- 
ritishalliance. Mullahs who were preaching’the orthodox doc- 

: trines about'kaffirs and jihad-were-arrested and a British regiment 
arrived at Tiruyangadi. All this contributed to the frenzy and a 
crowd of 3,000 Moplahs came by train and a pitched battle was 
fought between the British regiment and the Moplahs. The rail- 
way station was looted, rails were cut, and in a couple of days 
Ernad Taluk cut itself off from British territory and a Khilafat 
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kingdom was declared. This was followed by the havoc at Tirur 
in which 10,000 Moplahs set fire to the police station and the 
courts and plundered all arms and ammunition. Several Euro- 
peans were killed and European planters had to flee their planta- 
tions before the advancing Moplahs. Hindu houses were sacked, 
temples desecrated and thousands of Hindus converted. It was 
also alleged that women were attacked, The Moplahs were not 
only rising against Hindu zamindars and money lenders but were 
also converting by force those Hindus who did not help them or 
were suspected of being in league with the Government. It has 
been estimated that throughout the campaign British troops suf- 
fered casualties of less than a hundred while 4,000 Mop- 
Jahs were killed in action and tens of thousands injured and cap- 
tured. There was also considerable cruelty in the martial law 
administration that was declared on 26 August 1921. There was 
the notorious Moplah train tragedy. A hundred prisoners .con- 
fined in a close and almost’ air-tight goods-van were transported 
by rail. When the door was opened, sixty-six Moplahs were found 
suffocated to death and the remaining thirty-four on the verge 
of collapse.** “cence. 

In the Central Legislature it was disclosed that, according to 
the Madras Government, the number of conversions by force ran 
into thousands, But the Congress Working Committee did not 
want to hurt Muslim feelings by denouncing in too strong terms 
the Moplah outrages against Hindu religion, life and property. 
The Working Committee's resolution recorded its sense of deep 
Tegret over the deeds of violence perpetrated by the Moplahs in 
certain areas of Malabar, and referred tacthree cases of conver- 
sions forced upon Hindus by a fanatical group which had always 
been opposed to the Khilafat and non-co-operation movement. 
It has also been reported that Hindus in the Subjects Committee 
were shocked when an ‘out-and-out Nationalist’ like Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani opposed the resolution on the ground that the 
Moplahs being in a state of war (their country dar-ul-harb), were 
justified in suspecting the Hindus of collusion with the British 
Government. ‘Therefore, the Moplahs were right in presenting 
the Quoran or sword to the Hindus. And if the Hindus became 


®8 My account of the Moplah rising is based on The Indian Annual 
Register 1922, op. cit., pp. 187-8, and Sir Charles W. Gwynn, Imperial 
Policing, London: Macmillan, 1936, pp. 83-117. 
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Mussalmans to save themselves from death, it was a voluntary 
change of faith and not forcible conversion’.** 

The Ali brothers were arrested in September 1921. Azad was 
already in prison. Between December 1921 and January 1922 
there were as many as 30,000 arrests.*’ According to Subhas 
Chandra Bose, ‘About the middle of 1920, anti-British feeling 
was stronger amongst the Mussalmans than amongst the rest of 
the Indian population.’* - 

But from the very beginning it was detected. by shrewd 
observers that the Hindu-Muslim unity as stressed by Khilafat 
leaders and Gandhi was not based on firm foundations. The im- 
pression that the author has gathered is that the Muslims were 
not uch fighti r freedom for India i 

whereas for 


British Government 
were to take any arbitrary action against the newly established 
Angora Government, the Muslims of India would, in retaliation 
and in co-operation with the Congress, proclaim the complete 
independence of India and the establishment of a Republic of 
India. The obverse of such a threat would be that Indian Mus- 
lims would not participate in a struggle for India’s independence, 
at_Jeast at that time, if the British Government refrained from 
undertaking any arbitrary measures against the new Government 
of Turkey. < 

Gandhi on the other hand felt that Hindus, by supporting 
the Khilafat movement, would place Muslims in considerable 
indebtedness and thus mitigate their traditional hostility towards 
the Hindu religion. Thus Gandhi himself said: ‘I claim that with 
us both the Khilafat is the central fact, with Maulana Mahomed 
Ali because it is his religion, with me because, in laying down my 
life for the Khilafat, I ensure safety of the cow, that is my religion, 
from the Mussalman knife.’2® 

Thus, it was not surprising that such a partnership could be 


lor the maintenance of the Khilafat in Turke 
; Gandhi the Khilafat_was a weapon which ke could use to 
accelerate India’s advance towards Swaraj. One of the main 
~ Karachi resolutions clearly stated that if the 


** B. R. Ambedkar, op. cit., p. 150. 

57 W. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 245. 

98 Subhas Chandra Bose, The Indian Struggle, Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, 
1948, p. 62. 


39M. K. Gandhi, Communal Unity, Anmedabad: Navajivan, 1949, p. 26. 
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buffeted from its nationalist course by any hostile wind that blew 
either from the Government side or the communalists, Tt was 
felt that Gandhi might have aroused Muslim suspicions by seek. 
ing an interview with the Viceroy, who was after all, in the words 
of Gandhi himself, the head of a ‘Satanic’ Government. There 
were altogether six of these interviews in Simla between 1 3 and 
18 May 1921. They were considered a diplomatic triumph for 
Lord Reading, who, through the good offices of Gandhi, was suc- 
cessful in extracting an apology from the Ali brothers for the 
violent speeches they had made.*° 
But the deadly blow came from the Moplah rising. This was 
followed by a number of communal clashes at Multan and 
Bengal in September 1922, both on the occasion of the Muhar- 
ram festival. Thus, Hindus felt justified in starting movements 
like the Shuddhi_and Sangathan.—Lhe_Shu 
started by Swami Shradhanand to reconvert to Hinduism the 
Malkhana Rajputs and other low castes, who, though they had 
embraced Islam, yet retained a number of Hindu customs and 
Practices, Another factor which triggered this movement was the 


sudden realization by the Hindus after the publication of censys.—|- 


returns in the United Provinces that their numb oor ‘uccunng 
in comparison with the Musims™ Lhe Sangathan movement 
was sponsored by Pandit Malaviya with two objects in view: 
firstly, to remove untouchability and, secondly, to popularize 
physical exercises and sword play among Hindus to enable them 
to protect themselves. Later Malaviya was willing to make a 
public announcement that he favoured the creation of inter-com- 
inunal akharas-(wrestling centres\4? The Shuddhi movement has 
been defended by Rajendra Prasad on the score Wat aaa 
ae much-right_to_proselytize as Muslims and Christians without 
realizing that, though Tetaiawiy,“ie-mevement was extremely 
ill-timed and was bound to increase communal conflict and bit-_\ 


Shuddhi moventensin—Decemher 1926, heightened Hindu- 
Muslim animosity and Hindus started threatening Muslims with 
Se 


‘© The Indian Annual Register 1922, op. cit., Vol. I, Pp. 164-5. 

“' The Indian Yearbook 1925, Bombay: The Times of India, ‘n.d., p. 61. 

* Afzal Iqbal, ed., Select Writings and Speeches of Mohamed Ali, 
Lahore: Ashraf, 1944, p. 307. 

“* Rajendra Prasad, Op. cit, p. 123. 
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reprisals. Muslims also started the Tabligh and Tanzim move- 
ments. It has been claimed that the Jamiyat al Ulama-i-Hind was 
successful in converting more than 2,000 non-Muslims and in 
winning back 11,000 apostates.** 


In February 1922 occurred the famous Chauri-Chaura 


tragedy in which twenty-one policemen-were murdered Gandhi 
had be ayed by communal clashes, but this tragedy, 


though not communal at all, horrified him because his national - 


volunteers were responsible for it and he called off the whole 
movement. This was to create intense bitterness among Congress 
leaders like C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru who formed the Swaraj 
Party. A few weeks after the suspension of the movement, the 
Government came to Gandhi’s rescue, arrested him and sentenced 
him to six years’ imprisonment. He was released two ycars later. 


—-Buralter 1923 


. Gandhi lived more or less in political eclipse and 
the Swaraj Pa in the ascendent until 1 os 


Even though the Hindu-Muslim base of the Khilafat move- 
ment had been immeasurably weakened, the Government per- 
haps feared that Muslims were still capable of carrying on the 
Khilafat movement under their own steam. For, otherwise, one 
~eannot.understand why Lord Reading-sent-a-telegram to Edwin 
Montagu, Secretary of State for India, recommending not only a 
revision of the harsh terms of the Treaty of Sévres, but also the 
evacuation of Constantinople by the Allies and giving back to the 
Sultan Thrace and Smyrna and his former suzerainty over the 
Holy Places. The telegram reached the Secretary of State on 1 
March 1922 and on the same day he was asked in a second tele- 
gram from the Government of India to give permission to pub- 


| lish their recommendations immediately. The Secretary of State 


privately telegraphed his consent, an indiscretion for which he 


had to offer his resignation later.** Lord Curzon protested that_|_ 


his hands had been weakened by the publication-of-sucit recom- 
mendations ‘claiming far more forthe Turks than even in their 


( wildest momentethey have dared to ask for themselves. . . .’** 


44 Muhammad Miyan, Jamiyat al Ulama Kia Hai?, U.P.: Jamiyat al 
Ulama, n.d., pp. 39-40. 


48 Frank Owen, Tempestuous Journey: Lloyd George—His Life and 


Times, London: Hutchinson, 1954, pp. 603-4. 


48 Lord Ronaldshay, The Life of Lord Curzon, London: Emest Benn, 
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However, during the later Negotiations at_Lausanne during 
1922-3 the Turks were not so much interested in claiming their 
Sultan’s suzerainty over the Holy Places as they were in obtain- 
ing possession of the Vilayet of Mosul for its strategic and oil 
value. And again, their case was based on the claim that the 
people in the Vilayet were of Turkish origin. The Turks also 
suggested that the Kurds were also of Turkish race. Lord 
Curzon’s counter arguments were again designed to prove that 
the Turks who lived in Mosul were not Osmanli Turks and that 
the Kurds were a people of Iranian race who spoke an Iranian 
language.*’ All such arguments couched in racial terms must 
have appeared very strange to Indian Muslim leaders like 
Muhammad Ali and Azad, if they had bothered to follow the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. Here were Muslims in India pre- 
pared to lay down their lives for the maintenance’ of the 
Fhalifa’s sovereignty over the Holy Places in Arabia; Iraq, Syria 
and Palestine. And Turkish representatives, on the other hand, 
who were. in a fairly strong position because they had driven the 
Greeks from Turkey, were prepared to hand over Arab lands as 
good riddance as mandates of the League of Nations to Brit- 
ain and France. On 3 March 1924 the final and deadly blow 
was struck at the Khilafat movement by Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha who exiled the Khalifa, Abd-ul-Majid, and abolished the 
Khilafat. 

Thus, the Khilafat movement, being deprived of its main 
Motive power, was bound to collapse. Professor W. C. Smith has" 
observed: ‘It had petered out because it was a wrong ideology, 


// romantic and out of touch with actualities.** Professor F. Rahman 


suggest, ‘...It was, perhaps more ic r 
finding Muslim security in a future independent India over 
against a non-Muslim majority.” All this was true. But there 
cigs Sarena EET thts fa the Khilafat movement. The 
Khilafat movement was the first and the only movement in 
which both Hindus and Muslims had played a joint-role on-a 


mass scale. But as suggested earlier, freedom of India was not the 
first and only objective of the Muslim struggle. Muslims seemed 


47 Tbid., pp. 322-35. 48W. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 249. 

49 F, Rahman, ‘Muslim Modernism in the Indo-Pakistan Sub-Continent’, 
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to suggest to the Hindus through the Khilafat movement that 
they could become passionately interested in the freedom of their 
country only if it ensured the safety and glory of Islam both in 
India and Muslim countries. No one was more acutely aware of 
this than Gandhi. 


We both have now an opportunity of a life-time. The Khilafat 
~ question will not recur for another hundred years. If the Hindus ‘ 

wish to cultivate eternal ‘friendship with the Mussalmans, they 

must perish with them in the attempt to vindicate the honour of 


Islam.®° ' 


And as it will be seen later, even a highly Westernized leader 
like Jinnah could evoke such tremendous support for Pakistan 
because he said that the freedom of a united India might bring 
about Hindu domination and endanger the safety of Islam. 

Some of the Muslim League historians have tried to paint 
Gandhi as the arch-villain who deliberately directed the Khilafat 
movement with the sole purpose of causing maximum harm to 
Muslim interests and Muslim solidarity. His first aim was to per- 

_ Suade them to leave the Muslim League, and having succeeded 
/ in destroying their political organization, he carefully planned 
their educational and economic ruination. Thus Muslim lawyers 
and litigants boycotted the courts, and students and teachers 
-deserted their schools and colleges. The Muslim community, 
which was already economically and educationally backward, 
was weakened still further. Even the migration that thqusands 
of Muslims undertook was a trap set by Gandhi. ‘The land 
of the rishis was being rid of the malechhas! Here was the 
crux of Gandhi’s programme. Well might he rejoice over it!?* 
Another verdict based on the same premises was: ‘Everything 
destructive of Mussalmans had the Mahatmaic blessing of 
_ Gandhi.’*? 
It is not quite fair to lay the whole blame on Gandhi and-— 
accuse him of having planned methodically thé political and 
economic ruination of the Muslim community. Surely, what | 


5° M. K. Gandhi, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

re B. Rajput, Muslim League Yesterday and Today, Lahore: Ashraf, 
1948, p. 37. 
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Muslims were being called upon to do was in conformity with 
what their leaders thought were Islamic injunctions. If a Politica} 
power like the British were waging war against the Muslim 
Khalifa, it was the sacred duty of Muslims in India either to 
paralyse that Government or migrate from the country. This 
code of action was not something which Gandhi had Prescribed, 
but had come down to Muslims not only from their religion but 
also from the practices and traditions of Muslim leaders like 
Sayyid Ahmad Barelawi and Shah Abd-ul-Aziz. 


It has also been suggested that though Gandhi was quite will. 
at and of India’s independence, he di and the 
garh University declaring its independence of Government con- 
trol and grants, but did not do anything to persuade the Benares 
Hindu University to-follow-the-cxaiipieolAbgarh-"-E hiss 
ment does not take into account the fact that Gandhi did not 
exercise a complete and dominant hold over Hindus in the early 
twenties. He had recently emerged as an outstanding Congress \ 
leader, but he was trying to unite moderates and extremists in the 
Congress and to make the Congress a national organization. 


Congress, had been divided before Sandhi’s time: aumetace—— | 
was under the:controtof- moderate l@adeiship like that of Gokhale 


— 


* and sometimes under the influence of extremists like Tilak. It'was 


Gandhi’s role to unite these factions and guide them along a 
united course of action. Similarly, as it has been suggested earlier, 
he also tried to reassure Hindus of Muslim loyalty to India when- 
ever orthodox Hindus insinuated that Muslims had extra-terri- 
torial loyalties and that in following the Qur’anic injunctions, 
they could turn against all non-Muslims, the Britis Ene 
alike. T 
Muslim leaders like Abul Kalam Azad and Muhammad Ali 
were responsible for exhorting Muslims to sacrifice their material 
possessions-and_interests for the sake of Islam. Azad’s rhetoric 


created the climate for = site} ich Muslims did not 

calculate the consequences of their ee ell 
53 Ibid, According to Nehru, a very large number of students from the | 

Benares Hindu University did Participate in the non-co-operation move- 

ment. See Syed Sharifuddin Pirzada, ed., Leaders’ Correspondence with 

Mr Jinnah, Bombay: Sh. Nazir Ahmad, 1944, p. 81. 


the struggle for freedom . . . Muslims have no desires of their own, no 
_ Plans, no policy: Their desire and policy is-to-act completely accord- 
_ing to the dictates:of-Isiam:*' : 

In such an intellectual climate it was relatively easy for Khila- 
fat leaders and the ulema to ask the Muslims to give up their jobs, 
boycott the law courts, withdraw from the army and police, and 
bea migrate fiom the country all in the name and defence of 
Islam. 

Azad’s autobiography states that soon after he reached the age 
of sixteen, that is during 1904-5, his views regarding religion 
underwent a radical change. He started asking: ‘Why should 
each religion claim to be the sole repository of truth and condemn 
all others as false?’ He ‘passed from one phase to another and a 


__-——Stage-came-When all the old bonds imposed ont“my mind by 


family and upbringing were ‘completely shattered.’*> But in 
1911-12 in the Al-Hilal, he was exhorting Muslims to pin their 
complete faith to Islam because it was the repository of all that 
was good and true in worldly and spiritual life. There was no 
need for them to adopt a political or an _economie=programme 
when Islam gave eternally valid answers to all these problems. 
This shows that either-hc had reverted to Islam or he was 
deliberately using Islam to excite Muslims irito taking a vigorous 
anti-British stand in partnership with Hindus in Indian politics. 
As for Maulana Muhammad Ali, he admitted in the Indian 
5 Badr-ul-Hasan, ed., op. cit., p. 78-79. 
55 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, op. cit., pp. 3-4 
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/ Round Table Conference. “Where Islam and India are con- 
cerned, I am mad,’** 

The author is not Suggesting that Abul Kalam Azad and 
Muhammad Ali should bear the entire blame for not having fore- 
seen the consequences of the Khilafat movement. Both Muslims 
and thcir leaders thought and functioned in such emotional terms 
and Islam, as they understood it from the Qur'an, also beckoned 
them to place complete trust in God and not to think of the con- 
Sequences or the strength of their enemy if their action and con- 
duct were righteous and guided by highest motives. 

Perhaps it is unfair to judge the roles of men like Azad and 
Muhammad Ali in terms of the consequences of their actions and 
pronouncements for they were political agitators and revolu- 
tienaries and not shrewd politicians. Azad always chastised 
Muslims for being timid and following the lead of Sir Sayyid 
when God commanded them to be fearless and struggle for truth * 
and justice. It is only after the emergence of Jinnah as the 

dominant leader that Muslim politics becomes a politics of both 
methods and objectives. Jinnah could put on both dresses with 
equal case. He could appear as a fiery Muslim Nationalist before 
the masses. And he could also function as a hard and shrewd 
‘negotiator with the Viceroy and Congress leaders. 


TH. THe Newru Report ann Jinnan’s Fourteen Ports 
As it has already been stated, Jinnah was opposed to Gandhi’s 
non-co-operation movement on the plea that the Congress leaders 
had not considered carefully the practical consequences of such a _ 
movement. In the Nagpur session of the Congress in December 
1920, protesting against the non-co-operation programme, he de- 
clared, ‘Mine is the right way—the constitutional way is the 
right way.’ Jinnah must have been equally opposed to the exub- 
erance of uncontrolled and often misguided energy generated by 
the Khilafat movement. Jawaharlal Nehru has written: 
He felt completely out of his element in the khaki-clad crowd de- 
manding speeches in Hindustani. The enthusiasm of the people out- 
side struck him as mob-hysteria.*” 
58 Indian Round Table Conference, 12th November, 1930-r9th January, 
1931, Proceedings. Cmd. 3778, London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


1931, p. 98. : 
37 Jawaharlal Nehru, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 
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of continued non-co-operation, were evenly balanced.*# 
As it has been indicated earlier, Jinnah believed passionately 


an 4 
The Indian Annual Register 1923, Calcutta 1923, Vol I, P. 93: ; 
o it ° *y Be 5. 
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ation of a separate Province of Sind. 

: been of reforms in the N-W.F. P. and in Baluchi. 

; on the same footing as in other provinces. 
wea til the above two proposals were imple. 

g Wales god i id r surrender the right of 

mented, the Muslims would neve: ae 
their representation through separate electorates. Mus! ims 
would be willing to abandon separate oe in 
favour of joint electorates with reservation of seats fixed 
in proportion to the population of different Soren es 
if the above two proposals were implemented to the full 
satisfaction of Muslims and also if the following pro- 
a accepted: 

5 aac in Sind, Baluchistan and the N-W.F.P. 
would be accorded the same concessions in the form of 
reservation of seats over and above the proportion of their 
population as Muslims would get in Hindu majority 
provinces. —_____-=_— — 

5. Muslim representation in the Central Legislature would 
not be less than one-third. 

- In addition to provisions like religious freedom, there was 
to be a further guarantce in the constitution that on 
communal matters no bill or resolution would be con- 
sidered or passed if a three-fourths majority of the mem- 
bers of the community concerned were opposed to it.*° 


Tt was significant that no mention was made of Punjab or 
Bengal in the above proposals. It had always been the contention 
of Muhammad Shafi-that Muslin: ma 
th fi poe : 
in order to get more seats for Muslims than were due to them on 
the basis of their population in indu majority Provinces. It must 

be emphasized that under the influence of leaders like Jinnah, 
Muhammad Ali, and Sir Ali Imam, Muslims were prepared 
und: certain circumstances to abandon separate electorates. 

The policy, the-British Conservative Government in Britain 


was to keep the initiative firmly in-their-hands and not to let it be 


n 


seized by the Congress or Muslim Nationalist leanne 


*? Resolution No. 4. (Text of Resolutions Passed at the roth Annual 
Session of the All-India Muslim League on the goth and 31st December, 
1927 and 1st January, 1928.) Resolutions of the All-India Muslim League 
from May, 1924 to December, 1936, Delhi, n.d, 


Were narrow g c ehig-RaeraG 
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Clear evidence of this may be found in Lord Birkenhead’s 
letter to the Viceroy. Lord Irwin, in February 1928. 

I should advise Simon to see at all stages important people who are 
not boycotting the Commission, Particularly Moslems and the de- 
pressed classes. I should widely advertise all his interviews with 
Tepresentative Moslems. The whole Policy is now obvious. It is to 
terrify the immense Hindu population by the apprehension that the 
Commission having been got hold of by the Moslems, may present a 
report altogether destructive of the Hindu Position, thereby securing 
a solid Moslem support and leaving Jinnah high and dry. (Author’s 
italics,)® 


Thus, here was an Opportunity for the Congress to negotiate 
with Jinnah and arrive at an amicable and firm settlement with 
the Muslim League that Jinnah and Muhammad Ali repre- 
sented. If the Congress had followed such-a course, they could 
have isolated the conservative factions in the Muslim League like 
those led by Muhammad Shafi and supported: by the British. But 
the Nehru Report produced precisely the Opposite result. It drove 
" TewoulT not be fair to suggest thatthe entire Congress leader 
ship was avowedly anti-Muslim. There is considerable evidence 
to show that men like C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru did try to 
pursue a non-communal policy. But the anti-Muslim elements in 
the Congress and among Hindus friumped in the end and forced 
“Tn the special session of the Congres at Dolby held ir Septem- 
ber 1923, leaders like C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru succeeded in 
persuading the Congress to allow “those Congressmen who were 
cager to enter the-Legislatures to stand as candidates. They felt 

|_that-Gandhi’s methods of non-co-operation had been tried and 
found not very successful. They felt that the Nationalists should 
capture the Councils and paralyse the Government by withhold- 
ing»supplies and passing motions of no-confidence. This created 
two factions in the Congress; the Swaraj Party-or ‘Pro-Chan- 
gers’, which stood for contesting the~clections and for entering 
the Councils, and the ‘No-Changers’ who followed Gandhi_and 

were in favour of continuing the boycott policy. 
In the first elections that were held towards the end of 1923, 


© The Earl of Birkenhead. Frederick Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead; The 
Last Phase, London: Thornton Butterworth, 1935, P. 255. 
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C. R. Das created a stir in Bengal. He was not only an undispu- 
ted Icader of the Hindus but also succeeded in creating a pro- 
found impression on the Muslims. Bengali Muslims, who consti- 


tuted slightly more than fifty per cent of the population, held 
barely thirty pe ¢ posts under the Government because 
of their backwardness. C. R. Das made a dramatic announce- 


ment when he declared that this disparity would be rectified 
under Congress rule when sixty per cent of all new appointments 
would be offered to the Muslims until such time that they would 
achieve adequate representation according to population in the 
Services. He was even more gencrous in the matter of Muslim 
share of Services under the Calcutta Corporation where ih 
eighty per cent of new appointments would be offered to Mus- 
‘lims. But the Swarajists entered the Councils to wreck the Gov- 


ernment and not to form one. C. R. Das died on 16 June 1925. 
After his death, Hindu communalists became dominant. And as 


“Maulana Azad has written, “The result was that the Muslims of 
tition were sown.’* < / : 
Tt was also significant that in the United Provinces and in 
Punjab, Hindu communalism was emerging as d.domainiant a 
in the Congress. Commenting on the elections of 1926, Motilal 
Nehru wrote to his son: 
It was simply beyond me to meet the kind of propaganda started 
against me under the auspices of the Malaviya-Lala gang. Publicly 
I was denounced as an anti-Hindu and pro-Mohammedan but 
privately almost every individual voter was told that I was a beef- 
eater in league with the Mohammedans to legalize cow slaughter in 
public places at all times. 
In the same letter he went on to assert: ‘The Malaviya-Lala 
| gang aided by Birla’s money are making frantic efforts to capture 
i the Congress. They will probably succeed as no counter effort is 
i possible from our side’.°* ; 
| It might seem strange that Motilal Nehru, who was so con- 
' cerned and gloomy about the communal situation towards the 
end of 1926, did not scem to display much caution and tact in 
| tackling the communal problem in the Nchru Report in 1928. He 
ay Azad, op. cit., p. 21. Pye 
oz ea aie or Old ici Bombay: Asia Publishing 


House, 1958, pp. 49-59- 
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was confident that, ‘barring a few diehards of the Shafi school’, 
Punjab would agree with the recommendations of the Report. 
As for Bengal, he relied on Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who had 
assured him of even better results in that Province. Thus, he 
thought that having disposed of the Hindu-Muslim question in 
Punjab and Bengal, ‘all that will then remain to settle the Hindu- 
Muslim question in the rest of India will I expect be easily settled 
by throwing a few crumbs here and there to the small minori- 
ties’. 

The Nehru Report was an answer to the challenge thrown to 
Indians by Lord Birkenhead that the composition of the Simon 
Commission had to be purely British because Indians were in- 
capable of arriving at an agreed solution as regards the constitu- 
tional problem of India. The Committee which was called upon 
to draft a constitution for India was chaired by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. It included spokesmen of the various communal points of 
view like those of the Muslims, the Hindu Mahasabha, non- 
Brahmins, Sikhs, and also those representing the Liberal view- 
point and the interests of labour." 

The Report referred to what it considered the illogical fear of 
Muslims of being dominated by the Hindu majority. But what 
Was significant was the way Muslims were thinking of tackling 
this problem. ‘They had made a novel suggestion that ‘they should 
at least dominate in some parts of India.’ Hindus, on the other 


and, —f enjoying all-India_ majority, were f 
Muslim majorities in Bengal, Punj i hista: the 
North-West Frontier Province. But the Report ended on an 


optimistic note saying that once alien authority and interven- 
tion were withdrawn from India, people would start thinking in 
terms of the larger economic and political problems. In such a 


climate, political parties based mainly on economic grounds 
were a natural outcome.” 
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i e Report suggested’ the creation of a new Canarese. 
ee payee in Secthem India. But on the issue of electo. 
rates, the recommendations of the Report were bound to anta. 
gonize most of the Muslim vocal interests. The Report not only 
rejected separate electorates, but also weightage for minorities, 
Reservation of seats was accorded to Muslims at the Centre and 
in the Provinces in which they were in a minority and to no other 
group except the non-Muslims in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. But all this was to be in strict proportion to the size of the 
community. ‘A minority must remain a minority whether any 
seats are reserved for it or not.’ Muslims had always complained 
that even in Punjab and Bengal, where they enjoyed a small 
majority, they were educationally and economically so backward 


that without separate electorates and reservation of seats they _— 


would be in an extremely weak-position:-Phe Report tried ‘to 
show by detailed cxaitiiiation of the distribution of the Muslim 
population in the various districts of Punjab and Bengal that 
Muslims without reservation of seats could’ certainly-expect-te— 
have elected majorities at least in proportion to their numbers 
in these Provinces. 

The Centre was to be constructed on a_ unitary basis. The 
Lower House was to be elected by general constituencies and the 
Upper House, though elected by Provinces, did not have equal 
representation for each Province, Thus, the Muslims could feel 
that the autonomy accorded to them in Muslim majority Pro- 
vinces was weakened by a unitary Centre. And because of the 
absence of separate electorates and reservation of seats, they were 
not even-sure-of.their majority in Punjab and Bengal. It was 
obvious that Muslim leaders were not likely..to.accept these pro- 


posals. According to the supplementary Report of the Com=——— 


mittee, the Aga Khan had gone so far as to advocate indepen- 


dence for each Indian Province by suggesting that the position of 


The Report conceded Muslim demands for the formation of each Province must be similar.to that of Bavaria in the former 


’ Separate Provinces of the North-West Frontier and Sind. Prob- — Cerman_Confederation rather than that of an American state or 
ably as a sort of compensating concession to the Hindu com- a Swiss canton 
ee, . 3 
& Ibid., p. 64. Soon after the All Parties Conference_in_ Lucknow in August 


1928 (which met to consider the Report), Shaukat Aliex pressed 
what, perhaps, a number of Muslim leaders felt about the Report. 


°° Pattabhi Sitaramayya, History of the Indian National Congress, Bom- 
bay: Padma Publications, 1946, Vol. I, p. 334. 


8 All Parties Conference 1928. Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Conference to determine the principles of the Constitution for India, 


Allahabad: General Scerctary, All-India Co, i 2 
*: Sbid., poate. ngress Committee, 1928, Pp. 23. 
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| ‘As a young man, he said, he had b k 
i et 

ounds, but he had never seen grey mae Ternaee the 

Hints braposed to deal with the Muslims,” 

‘onvention of all parties known as the All Parti i 

n ‘ ies National 
Convention met in Calcutta in the last week of Bieceniberayat 
° consider the Nehru Report. Jinnah, who was at that time Presi- 
lent of the Muslim League, put forward his famous Fourteen 


Points, which were amendments 

nts, to the Report, before the o 
Session of the Convention on 28 Decemb: us bass 

amendments were: illinois 


| 1. In the Central Le 


islature Musli . 
cent of the seats, = uslims should have 333 per 


2. That the residuary powers should vest in the Provinces 
and not in the Centre. 
3- That Muslims in Punjab and Bengal should be represen- 


ted on the basis of population for_ten-years subject to sub- 
sequent Tevision of this principle. 


Jinnah pleaded for statesmanship and cited constitutional pre- 
cedents in countries like Canada and Egypt where, he said, poli- 
tical adjustments were made not on a population basis, but on 
principles of equity. Jinnah’s proposals were rejected in toto. 
M. R. Jayakar, who represented the Hindu Mahasabha point of 
view, pointed out that Jinnah, after all, represented only a 
small minority of Muslims and there was no guarantee that if 
the Convention agreed to his proposals, the rest of the Muslim 
community would abide by such an agreement. He also warned 
that, having with-great difficulty restrained his Hindu supporters 
from rebelling against the Nehru Report, it would be impossible 
for him to persuade them to accept any more concessions to 

Muslims.** —— = 
According to Muhammad _Azizul-Haque, one of the Muslim 
_____League_delegates-who participated in the All Parties National 
: / Convention, Hindu and Muslim leaders could not reach an agree- 
ment in the Convention because of the unwillingness of the Con- 
gress and Hindu leaders to accept the Muslim demand for 334 per 
cent of the seats in the Central Legislature put forward by Jinnah 


67 J. Coatman, Years of Destiny: India 1926-1932, London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1932, p. 214. 
8 Matlubul Hasan Saiyid, op. cit., p. 272. 
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on behalf of the Muslim League. According to the same source,, 

Jinnah with great difficulty had persuaded the Muslim leaders to 

accept the principle of joint electorates with reservation of seats 

recommended by the Nehru Report. Muslim delegates from all 

over India, and particularly those from Bengal, were strongly in 

favour of separate electorates. Gandhi pointed out that he was 

inclined to concede the Muslim demand for 333 per cent repre- 

sentation but since the Sikh leaders also demanded one-third 
representation in the Punjab, it was difficult to accept the 
Muslim League demand. All this meant that since the Nehru 
Report had already conceded 30 per cent of the representation 
in the Central Legislature to Muslims and since the Muslim 
League had accepted the principle of joint electorates with reser- 
vation of seats as recommended by the Nehru Report, the only 
reason why the Congress and Muslim League leaders could not 
reach a settlement because of the unwillingness of Hindu. 
Muslims League demanded in the Central Legitsture’ 

result was that the refusal to accept any amendments to 


the Nehru Report on the part of the Congress and Hindu leaders 
at the All Parties National Convention united the different fac- 
tions of Muslims in the All-India Muslim Conference held in 
Delhi under the Presidentship of the Aga Khan on 1 January 
1929. Some of the noteworthy features of the Resolution passed 
in this Conference were: 


1. The only form of government suitable to-Indian condi- 
tions was a federal system with complete autonomy and 
residuary powers vested in the constituent states. 

2. Muslims should not be deprived of the right to elect their 
representatives through separate electorates without their 
consent. 

3. Muslims should continue to have weightage in the Hindu 
majority Provinces and they were willing to accord the 
same privilege to non-Muslim minorities in Sind, the 
N-W.F.P. and Baluchistan. 

4. Muslims should have their due share in the Central and 
Provincial cabinets. 

6° For this version of the negotiations in the All Parties National Con- 
vention, see M. A. Mehtar, Whys of the Great Indian Conflict, Lahore: 
Ashraf, 1947, pp. 67-73. 
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5- Muslim majority in all Muslim majority Provinces (pre- 
sumably with particular reference to Bengal and Punjab) 
should in no way be disturbed.” 


Muslim demands were given a more cogent presentation in the 
famous Fourteen Points of Jinnah, an earlier draft of which had 
been presented before the All Parties National Convention in 
December 1928. The final draft of these Points was in the form 
of a resolution which Jinnah intended to'move at the meeting of 
the All-India Muslim League on 28 March 1929. According to 
this resolution, no scheme for the future constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India would be acceptable to Muslims unless and until 
the following basic principles were incorporated in it: 


1. The form of the future Constitution should be federal 
with the residuary powers vested in the Provinces. 

2. A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted to all 
Provinces. 

3. All Legislatures in the country and other elected bodies 
shall be constituted on the definite principle of adequate 
and effective representation of minorities in every Pro- 
vince without reducing the majority in any Province to a 
minority or even equality. : 

4. In the Central Legislature, Mussulman representation 

shall not be less than one third. 

. Representation of communal groups shall continue to be 

by means of separate electorates as at present: provided it 

shall be open to any community, at any time, to abafidon 
its separate electorate in favour of a joint electorate. 

Any territorial redistribution that might at any time be 

necessary shall not in any way affect the Muslim majority 

in the Punjab, Bengal and the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

. Full religious liberty, i.e. liberty of belief, worship and 
observance, propaganda, association and education, shall 
be guaranteed to all communities. 

- No Bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be passed 
in any Legislature or any other elected body if three- 


or 


oy 


~ 


co 


70 Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, Speeches and Documents on the 
Indian Constitution 1921-47, London: Oxford University Press, 1957; 
Vol. I, pp. 244-5. 
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fourths of the members of any community in that particy. 
lar body oppose such a Bill, resolution or part thereof on: 
the ground that it would be injurious to the interests of 
that community or in the alternative, such other method 
is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to 
deal with such cases. 

. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency. 

. Reforms should be introduced in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan on the same footing as in other 
Provinces. 

11. Provision should be made in the Constitution giving 
Muslims an adequate share, along with the other Indians, 
in all the Services of the State and in local self-governing 
bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency. 

12, The Constitution: should embody adequate safeguards 
for the protection of Muslim culture and for the protec- 
tion and promotion of Muslim education, language, 

_Feligion,_ personal-lawe. i i ineti 
tions and for their due share in the grants-in-aid given by 
the State and by local self-governing bodies. 

13. No Cabinet, either Central or Provincial, should be 
formed without there being a proportion of at least one- 
third Muslim Ministers. 

14. No change shall be made in the Constitution by the 
Central Legislature except with the concurrence of the 
States constituting the Indian Federation,?! 

When one reads the Nehru Report, one wonders why an 
experienced politician like Motilal Nehru_could flout the views 
and interests of Muslims. Several answers are possi! —faham- 
mad Ali attributed the indifference of the Nehru Report to Mus- 
lim interests to the political surrender of Motilal Nehru and 
! sake of their popularity to the Hindu Mahasa- 
bha."* Tt is no doubt tut-thaeth. Gengress_ Party in the 
twenties was not a unified machine. It had been split in 1923 be- 

veen ‘Pro-Changers” and ‘No-Changers’. Gandhi’s influence 

himself_from political activities. Jawaharlal Nehru 

"1 Tbid., pp., 245-7. 


_? Afzal Iqbal, ed., Select Writings and Speeches of Mohamed Ali, op 
cit. p. 477, _ 
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and Subjas Chandra Bose were busy building up their su i 
youth movements and pressuring the Cones into mae 5 eas 
stand on complete independence as against Dominion status. 
Faced with such divisive forces, it was not easy for Motilal Nehru 

Produce a Report which satisfied most of the Muslim griev- 
ances. If he had yielded to Jinnah’s amendments, it would have 
meant that he was yielding to one of the factions of Muslims, 
thereby antagonizing considerable Hindu sections. Muslims were 
not only disunited, but there were Muslim leaders like Dr. Ansari, 

Abul Kalam Azad and Abdul Kadir Kasuri (Punjab) who were in 

whole-hearted agreement with the Proposals of the Nehru 

Report. 


But it must be emphasized that Motilal Nehru stood solidl 
fj ‘ Mi 
behind his Report not merely because it was politically wise to do 
so. His intellectual and ideological sympathies were in complete 


accord with the spirit of the Report He was a wer oie ke 


eport. He was a lawyer who be- 


, Separate electorates were not only antithetical to all essential 
principles of responsible government, but had also accentuated 
the animosities that prevailed between the two communities. In- 
» deed, even Jinnah, had he not aligned himself with Muslims in 
a politics, would have fully reciprocated such sentiments. It was 
while giving evidence before the Parliamentary Select Committee 
in 1919 that Jinnah had given expression to such views. When he 
was asked whether he wished to see complete elimination of poli- 
tical distinctions between Muslims and Hindus, his answer was, 
“Yes; nothing -will-please me more when that day comes.’ In the 
author’s opinion, herein lay, the.crux‘of the problem. Leaders like 
Motilal Nehru in their total adherence to Western modes of 
thinking and forms of government were not taking into account 
the peculiar and unique political conditions:in India. India was a 
heterogeneous sub-continent and in order to solve its problems, 
they were drawing on the practices and traditions of a unitary and 
homogeneous country like the United Kingdom. Jinnah realized 
this mistake later. But the Congress persisted in following the 
same course. This was clearly demonstrated in 1937 (as it will be 
seen later), when Motilal Nehru’s son, Jawaharlal Nehru, took a 
firm stand against the inclusion of Muslim League representatives 
78 Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill. Vol. II. 
Minutes of Evidence, London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1919, p. 225. 
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in the Provincial Cabinet of the United Provinces on the plea 
that it should be a homogeneous and united team and not a weak 
coalition Cabinet. 

Jinnah also learned a bitter lesson from the All Parties National 
Convention of 1928. He had played the role of a compromiser 
and negotiator successfully in composing Hindu-Muslim dif- 
ferences at Lucknow in 1916. He thought in 1928 he could play 
the same role in negotiating a compromise. But he was bluntly 
reminded that he had no right to speak on behalf of the Muslims 
because he did not represent them. There he learnt_the lesson 
that political leadership did not rest merely on one’s forensic 
strength, that is, the actual support that one ha 


d among the 
masses of people. It was only when Jinnah acquired a large 
political following among Muslims and with his political astute- 
ness (like Gandhi) succeeded in uniting different factions and 
interests of Muslims that he became a leader who was respected 
and feared by his opponents because he could veto any proposal 
that was not acceptable to the Muslim League.- 


IV. WIDENING OF THE CHASM, 1930-40 


1. The Round Table Conference and the Government of India 
Act, 1935 

Since the Simon Commission was composed purely of British 
members, attempts were made to consult Indian opinion as fully 
as possible. Such attempts did not meet with much success be- 
cause of the Congress and League boycott (though the Shafi wing 
of the League co-operated). At a later stage the British Govern- 
ment assured Indian leaders that they would hold a Round Table 
Conference to which representatives of both British India, Indian 
States and British political parties would be invited. It may also 
be pointed out that Lord Irwin, while announcing the decision of 
the Government in October 1929, to hold such a Conference, also 
made the historic declaration wherein he stated on behalf of the 
British Government that the natural issue of India’s constitu- 
tional progress was the attainment of Dominion status. 

The Congress Party wanted a clear commitment from the Gov- 
ernment that the purpose of the Round Table Conference would 
be to draft a scheme for Dominion status which would be imple- 
mented by the British Government. The Viceroy made it clear 
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that the British Government would give no such undertaking as 
the Conference was being called to elicit the greatest possible 
measure of agreement for the final proposals which, again, would 
have to be submitted to Parliament for its approval. Whereupon 
the Congress at its annual session at Lahore in November 1929, 
decided that the Congress would not take part in the proposed 
Round Table Conference. The resolution also declared that the 
word ‘Swaraj’ in Article 1 of the Congress Constitution would 
signify complete independence and that the entire scheme of the 
Nehru Committee Report had lapsed. The Congress also decided 
to withdraw from the Central and Provincial Legislatures and 
boycott future elections. On 26 January 1930, Independence 
Day was celebrated and the resolution which was circulated by 
the Working Committee to be adopted in public meetings said, 
“We hold it to be a crime against man and God to submit any 
longer to a rule that has caused this four-fold disaster (economic, 
political, cultural and spiritual) to our country.’ The people were 
called upon to prepare for civil disobedience, including non- 
payment of taxes. The campaign of civil disobedience began in 
March-April 1930. 

It was significant that Muhammad Ali called upon Muslims 
to remain aloof from the Congress movement at a meeting of the 
All-India Muslim Conference at Bombay in April 1930. His 
denunciation of the Congress'and Gandhi was as follows: ‘Mr. 
Gandhi is working under the influence of the communalist Hindu 
Mahasabha. He is fighting for the supremacy of Hinduism and 
the submergence of Muslims."* This was strong language and 
this view of Congress and Gandhi, as we shall see later, became 
the official and accepted view of the Muslim League under 
Jinnah. This bitterness also cast its shadow over the Round Table 
Conference. Gandhi was absent in the first session, November 
1930- January 1931. He was present in the second session of the 
Round Table Conference in the autumn of 1931, after having 
suspended the civil disobedience movement in accordance with 
the agreement reached between himself and Lord Irwin. 

In the Round Table Conferences there took place a long and 

*¢Cited in Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed, 
to Gandhi, several thousands of Musli 


disobedience movement of 1930. See 
op. cit., p. 257. 


» op. cit., Vol. I, p. 529. According 
ims went to jail in the Congress civil 
Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, 
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i i egards the number of seats that minonities should 
eae legislatures. Sir Muhammad Shafi asked for 
334 per cent. representation for Muslims in the Soars Lede 
ture of British India. He argued that even though - tus con- 
stituted a little over 25 per cent. of the population of British 
India, yet so far as defence of the country was concerned, they 
bore the major burden. The logic was that seats could not be dis- 
tributed among the various communities on the basis of pure 
numbers. Other factors, like the historical importance of the 
community and its share in the defence of the country, should be 
taken into account. This was reminiscent of the way the Aga 
Khan had put forward the Muslim case before Lord Minto in 
October 1906. Similarly, Shafi argued strongly for Muslim 
majority representation in Punjab and Bengal now that the 
Provinces were to be given provincial autonomy. But no agree- 
ment could be reached on the question of minority representation. 
Gandhi tried his best, but ‘with deep sorrow and deeper humilia- 
tion’ he announced. ‘utter_failur: : 


. the communal question.’ Even after their return to India, a rep- 


resentative body of the delegates to the Round Table Conference 
continued their efforts at Simla to arrive at an agreement on the 
communal question, but failed. 

On 16 August 1932 Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 


announced the Communal Award. As regards separate electorates, _ 


the Prime Minister’s statement said that ‘Government had to 
face facts as they are, and must maintain this exceptional form 
of representation.’ Muslim representation in various Provinces 
under the Award was as shown in the table-overleaf.7-—— 


The Sikhs, who were 13°2 per cent of the population of 


Punjab, secured thirty-two seats in an Assembly of 175 members. 


” The Hindu Depressed Classes were given a number of special 


seats to-be-filted—from_special Depressed Class electorates in the 
areas where these voters were ‘concentrated.-Gandhi_in_protest 
undertook a fast unto death and in September 1932 an agreement 
known as the Poona Pact was arrived at between Dr. B. R. 


"8 Indian Round Table Conference 12th November, 1930-19th January, 
1931. Proceedings of Sub-Committees (Part II) (Sub-Committees IT-IX), 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1931, pp. 98-99. 

7°V. P. Menon, ‘The Transfer of Pow. 


: er in India, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957, p. 49- 
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Ambedkar and Gandhi. Accordi i 
for Depressed Classes in various Pn beam pest ope 


scale than those awarded b 

—_ y the Communal Award. F ch 

~ these-seats,-a_panel of four Depr poe ercas a 
p el ¢ essed Class can 

elected by the Depressed Classes ; Aiintes wale be 


: r . These four_members would be 
candidates for election to each such reserved seat and the can 


candi- 
date from these four would be elected by the general as 
Muslim electorate. In this way, Gandhi was successful in avoid- 


ing what he considered the defection of D 
the Hindu community. erm 


rovinces on a more generous 


Number 
of Seats 


Reserved 
Percentage Number for 


Muslim Total 


___ Province of Population of Seats Muslims 

_Madras a ge a 

Bombay excluding Sind es at - 
Bengal 54:7 250 «119 
The United Provinces 15.3 228 66 
The Punjab 57-0 175 86 
The Central Provinces 4-7 112 14 
Assam 33-7 108 34 
Sind 70.7 60 34 
N-W.F. Province 91.8 50 36 
Bihar and Orissa 10.8 175 42 


Another conflict was concerning the powers of the Centre. The 
Muslim position—was-that the residuary powers, that is, the 
main over subjects not explicitly allocated to the Centre or the 


Provinces or to the concurrent jurisdiction of both, should rest— 


with the Provinces. The Hindus were in favour-of such powers 
being vested in the-Gentre--Itmay be noted that according to 

fi T04 of the Government of India Act, 1935, the residu- 
ary powers were vested in the Governor-General to be exercised in 
his discretion. 

The Government announced their decisions after considering 
the various views put forward in the Round Table Conferences in 
the form of a White Paper in March 1933. In April, a joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses under Lord Linlithgow as Chairman was 


wwvsessapatpaonsider the White Paper proposals and make recom- 
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mendations regarding the future government of India. The Com- 
mittee sat for eighteen months and examined numerous witnesses 
and also consulted a fairly representative delegation from British 
India and Indian states. The latter included men like the Aga 
Khan, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr. Ambedkar. In December 
1934, the Government introduced a bill based on the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Select Committee. On 4 August 1935, 
the bill, having been passed by the: Parliament, received ‘the 
Royal Assent. And thus, the Government of India Act, 1935, 
came into being. 

Elections for the Indian Legislative Assembly, which was still 
functioning under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 
1919, were held towards the end of 1934. The results indicated 
that the strength of the parties in the Assembly was as follows: 

Congress—44; Congress Nationalists (that section of Congress- 
men who repudiated the Communal Award and thus formed a 
separate group in support of the Hindu Mahasabha}—11; In- 
dependents (all except three, Muslims)—22; Europeans (repre- 
sentatives of the British business community}—11; Officials—26; 
Nominated members—13. The Government, with the support of 
Europeans, officials and nominated members, could muster in all 
fifty members. The Congressmen could probably, with the aid of 
eleven Congress Nationalists, depend upon the support of fifty- 
five members. Thus, the Muslims under the leadership of Jinnah 
held the balance between these two blocs. 

Jinnah was not only in his element in such a setting, but 
pursued a non-communal policy which was more in line with the 
beliefs he had cherished and worked for in the past than it was 
with the course of action that he adopted in subsequent years. Of 
course his own explanation of such a course of action would be 
that he was willing and eager to play his old role of the ambas- 
sador of Hindu-Muslim unity as long as the Congress displayed a 
breadth of view which was non-communal and accommodating. 
When the Joint Select Committee’s Report came up for debate in 
February 1935, the Congress motion was that the recommenda- 
tions of the Report should be rejected completely because they 
were no more than the usual imperialist device to deprive the 
Indian people of the power to assume charge of their ea 
Muslims, led by Jinnah, did not agree with this appred) i 
the Congress motion was defeated by. 72 to 61. Jinnah put lor- 


ie 
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lutions. The first accepted the Communal Award 
eee Tndians by mutual agreement, could produce a sub- 
stitute. The second resolution was critical of the scheme of 
provincial autonomy only in its details, but conceded that it 
represented a real advance in the sense that dyarchy was replaced 
by provincial autonomy. Jinnah’s third resolution dealt with the 
plan of All-India Federation. He condemned this scheme as 


ighly. reactionary.and devoid of any semblance of responsible - 


government. ‘I believe that it means nothing but the absolute 
sacrifice of all that British India has stood for and developed in 
the last fifty years in the method of progress in the representative 
form of government.’ It was significant that Jinnah was success- 
ful in having all the three resolutions passed by the Assembly 
because of the Congress support that he received. 

Muslims worked in alliance with the Congress on several other 
questions. Thus, this combined strength was successful in reject- 
ing in early 1935 the trade agreement concluded between the 
British and the Indian governments. Budgets had to be certified 
by the Government because of the Congress-Muslim opposition 
both in 1935 and in 1936. The Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
was also rejected and had to be certified as well.”” All this goes to 
show that given a spirit of compromise, Westernized constitu- 
tional lawyers like Jinnah and Bhulabhai Desai could work in 
tgasonable harmony. But Indian politics could not be confiried. 

only to the calm and dignified atmosphere of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 
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the 1935 Act. Provinces were being used as training centres fo, 
ians in the art of responsible government. 

ad elections were held in the early part of 1937. The 

All-India Muslim League was by no means a well-organized body 

in the beginning of 1937. It had held its twenty-third-annual 

session in November—1933;~but~ the” following twenty-fourth 


ion, ' d a half years, in 
ad- was held after nearly two and | rs, i 
; “April ore, iat had returned from his self-imposed exile in 


itai was trying his best to infuse a new life and vigour in 
ie ae een after the general elections, one of his 
admirers wrote, ‘Surprising as it may seem, it is nevertheless true 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nelins are better 
known to the Muslim masses than Mr. Jinnah. : The Congress 
had an efficient organization, an elaborate machinery for publi. 
city, and enjoyed enormous financial backing from the industrial 
magnates of Bombay and Ahmedabad. The League was inferior 


in all these respects. It had only one Muslim-English-daily-The 


Star of-India;-and-whatever strength it had was chiefly confined 
to the Hindu majority Provinces. ; 

The election speeches of Jinnah in 1937 were mostly couched in 
moderate terms expressing friendliness towards the Congress and 
his usual stress on compromise and mutual accommodation. 


Ours is not a hostile movement. Ours is a movement which carries 
the olive branch to every sister community. We are willing to co- 


operate, we are willing to.coalesce with any group or groups, pro- 


Owing to the unwillingness of the Princes to accede to’ the vided their ideals, their objects are approximately the same as ours. & 
Federation contemplated in the Government of India Act, 1935, F | 
and the opposition of the Congress and the League to what they sieeoteaietants i a — | 
considered an undemocratic and an irresponsible Centre in the The Moslem League stands for full national seli-governientfor the | 
Act, the British Government decided to postpone the implementa- people of India. Unity and honourable settlement between Anda 


tion of the federal part of the Act. It was decided to put ‘into effect. 
the section dealing with the British Indian Provinces in the Act. 
This was also in keeping with the British policy of introducing 
responsible government by stages. Dyarchy of the Government of 
India Act, 1g1g, as being replaced by provincial autonomy of 


** This account of Jinnah’s co-operation with i 
* Thi i th 
scbae jini is based on R. Coupland, a4 ane mene 
or the full text of Jinnah’. il-ud-Din A ey 
vets Jinnah’s Speech, see Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., op. cit., 


Moslems and other minorities is the only pivot upon which national | 


Bee emnentefon- Tada of tase hundred and eighty millions can 
be constructed and maintained. —— — 


In another speech he went so far as to say: 


There is no difference between the ideals of the Moslem League and 

of the Congress, the idea being complete freedom for India. There 

could not be any self-respecting Indian who favoured foreign 
8 The Pioneer, Lucknow, September 26, 1937. 
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domination or did 


not desi; 
for his country.*® te complete freedom and self. 


government 


n 


tion Board under his 


"Ta theBomibay-sessia {the All-India Muslim L i 
April'1936, Jinnah was crore tnt Ce Bat 


Presidentship to contest the 


, Was not determined to wreck it, 


whatit was worth’. Another strikinc di 
was the League pledge nother striking difference 


language and script’, the insinuation being that the Con 


ISTESS Was 


¢ Urdu _ 


determined to make Hindi the national language of India. Simi- ” 


larly, the Lucknow Pact of 1916 was hailed as ‘one of the 
greatest beacon lights in the constitutional history of India’ and 
as a ‘signal proof of the identity of purpose, earnestness and co- 
Operation between the two great sections of the people of India.’®° 
Again, this could be interpreted to mean that the League stood 
solemnly by separate electorates, which was one of the central 
pillars on which the Lucknow Pact ‘was Based. 
How was it that all this Sweetness and light-was overshadowed 
1¢ bittemmes and conflict of the post-election period? Some of 
the commentators, impressed by the Congress-League accord 
during the election period, failed to notice the conflict that was 
developing between Jinnah, as the principal exponent of the 
Muslim League point of view, and Jawaharal Nehru, the leading 
spokesman on behalf of the Congress."* During the election cam- 
paign itself, Jinnah had started putting forward his main point, 
which he was to reiterate-and “emphasize later, namely, that the 


7° For these extracts from Jinnah’s speeches, see Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Roy, Parliamentary Government in India, Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, 1943, 
Pp. 366-7. 

*°R. Coupland, op. cit., Part II, p. 14. 

#1 See R Coupland, op. cit., Part II, pp. 11-16; Maulana Abul Kalam 
a. op. cit., pp. 160-1; and Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, op. cit., pp. 366- 
367. 
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Congress should not challenge the position of the Muslim League 
as the only representative organization of the Muslims and should 
confine itself to representing Hindus. Inaugurating the Muslim 
League election campaign in Bengal, Jinnah declared: 
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_I_warn my Hindu friends and the Congress to leave the Moslems 


alone. We have made it clear and we mean it that we are ready and 

willing to co-operate with any group or groups of progressive and 

independent character, provided that their programme and our pro- 
gramme are approximately the same. We are not going to be the 
camp followers of any party or organization. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is reported to have said in Calcutta that there are only two 
parties in the country, namely, the Government and. the Congress, 
and the others must line up. I refuse to line up with the Congress. 
“There is a third party in this country and that is the Moslems. We 


_are not going to be dictated to by anybody.®? 


Nehru was deeply disturbed by Jinnah’s approach to politics 
and pointed out in his statement that it implied ‘in politics and 
social and economic matters the Moslems must function separ- 
ately as a group and deal with other groups as one nation deals 
with another.’ According to him, the economic interests of the 
various classes.of Muslims were indistinguishable from similar 
Hindu classes. He asserted that the League represented only 
the upper middle classes. ‘I come into greater touch with the 
Moslem masses than most of the members of the Muslim League. 

I know more about their hunger and poverty and misery than 
those who talk in terms of percentages and seats in the Councils 
and places in the State service.’** paces aad 

The results of elections for Provincial Assemblies indicated that 
Congress victories were won mainly in Hindu constituencies, Out 
of 1,585 seats, the Congress captured 711. Of these, only 26 were 
Muslim seats. On the other hand, the Muslim League showing 
was not very impressive. Out of 489 Muslim seats, the Muslim 
League captured only 104 seats. It won a substantial number of 
seats in the Hindu majority Provinces, but in the Muslim 
majority Provinces it did not create much of an impression. In 
Bengal, out of 119 Muslim seats, it won only 37. In Punjab, it 
won only one seat out of 86 Muslim seats. And in the N-W.F.P. 


®? The Statesman (Weekly, Overseas Edition), Calcutta, 7 January 1937- 
53 Thid., 14 January 1937. ‘ 
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(36 Muslim seats) and Sind (37 Muslim seats), it did not win a 
.Single seat.** Out of the eleven Provinces, the Congress formed 
governments in seven and a year later one more Province was 
brought under Congress control. Fifteen out of the 26 Muslim 
seats it had won throughout India were in the N-W.F.P. It could 
form a Government in a Muslim majority Province like the 
N-W.F.P. because the other 21 Muslim seats in a House of 50 


were divided among a number of parties and groups. = 


According to the Government of India Act, 1935, ‘the safe- 
guarding of the legitimate interests of minorities was one of the 
“special responsibilities” of the Governor’. This meant that the 
Ministers could offer advice on the subject of minorities, but it 
was up to the Governor to do what he deemed right. In the In- 
strument of Instructions issued to the Governor, he was called 
upon to select his Ministers who collectively commanded the con- 
fidence of the Legislature. But in so doing, he was expected to in- 
clude in the Ministry as far as practicable members of important_ 


minority communities.* This matter came to a head particu- 


larly in the United Provinces. The Congress and the League had 
fought the Provincial elections on.a common platform. The Mus- 
lim League was also supported by the Jamiyat al Ulama (which 
was sympathetic towards the Congress) because the latter expec- 
ted that after the elections the Muslim League would work in 
close co-operation with the Congress. It was understood that'the 
League would be offered two places in the Ministry. Out of 64 
Muslim seats, the Muslim League had won 24, the Independent 
Muslims 30, the National Agricultural Party 9 and the Congress 
only one. According to one version, the Muslim League was not 
Prepared to let its representative join the Congress Ministry be- 
cause the Congress demanded from the Muslim League, as the 
price for its inclusion in the Congress Ministry, the complete 

**For these figures, sce Returns Showing The Results of Elections in 
India 1935, Cmd. 5589. In arrivi 
League gains in the Provincial elections, only those seats have been in- 
cluded which were won by Muslim League candidates. Those won by 
Independents with Muslim League leanings have been excluded. This has 
been done because if Independents with Muslim League leanings were 
then Muslim League candidates with 
the U.P. would have to be excluded 


371. 
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_ Mined not to be ruled by the Hindus,’®* I 
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: E f the Muslim League Party in the Congress Party. It was 
~ a tenariicl that the Muslim League Parliamentary Boarq 
-« should be dissolved and no candidates set up by that Board at any 


-election.** —_——— 
pric to Maulana Abul “Azad, who was a mem- 
ber of the Congress“Parliamentary Sub-Committee and presum- 

sin charge of Muslim affairs, the Muslim League refused to 
Tre Malina? besser Jaxahavlal Webra EEL witiey tp 
Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, the U.P. Muslim League leader, that 
the Muslim League could get only one place in the Ministry, 
According to Azad, this could not be accepted by the Muslim 
League because the local political situation was such that both 
Nawab Ismail Khan and Choudhry Khaliquzzaman had to be 
taken into the Government and since only one seat was available, 
it was not possible for either of them to enter. he-Government— 
alone. However, when no im-— er was included in the 
i faim! of the Muslim League that the Con- 
gress was out to establish Hindu Raj gained credence and cur- 
rency among the Muslim masses. Hindu masses also probably 
felt that Congress rule was more or less the establishment of Hindu 
Raj. Thus, Sir Harry Haig, Governor of the United Provinces at 
that time, has recorded: ‘The enthusiasm of the masses for Con- 
gress Raj melted imperceptibly into ideas of Hindu Raj, which 
Were certainly prevalent throughout the Province. These ideas 
were deeply resented by the Muslims, who were invincibly deter- 


Azad seemed to think-that-the-Gongress-refusnl-to-allow-the sa 
Muslim League representatives to join the U.P. Congress Cabi- | 
het was largely dictated by the fact that the” Congress was-not——_______ 
Prepared to give two places to the Muslim League in the Cabinet. 
The Congress would have given one place to the Muslim League 
had it agreed, Azad blamed Nehru for not being generous towards 
the Muslim League, an attitude which was partly responsible for 
the creation-of-Pakistan."® Nehru, while replying to Azad’s criti- 
cm, remarked that in 1937 he was eager that the NETESS 


*° Returns Showing The Results of Elections in India 1935, op. cit., 
Pp. 62-6, 


V ee ‘The United Provinces and the New Constitution’, The Asiatic Review, 
oh XXXVI, No. 127, pp. 428-9. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, op. cit., p. 160-2. 
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should introduce land reforms in the United Provinces and there- 
fore was averse to the idea of the Muslim League, which repre- 
sented some big landowners, joining the Cabinet. He conceded, 
however, that the Muslim League had agreed to abide by the 
majority decisions of the Cabinet.®*-This is a more accurate repre- 


Azad looked at the problem in terms of places in the Cabinet and 

personalities, whereas for Nehru the real problem was the imple- 

mentation of the Congress programme through a homogeneous 

. and united Cabinet. Congress, from the beginning (as it has been 

__/ made clear in the case of the Nehru 
theory of Britis 


form of government. The situation in India was not the same as 
it was in a homogeneous and unitary state like the United King- 
dom. In India, because of its infinite diversities, a coalition 
Cabinet drawn from more than one political party would have 
creat ence among the minorities. This was prob- 
e reason. why-the British Governors were charged both in 
the Constitution and in their Instrument of Instructions to in- 
clude in their Ministries members of important minority com- 
munities, The Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
thus pointed out: ‘A Ministry thus formed must tend to be the 
representative, not, as in the United Kingdom, of. a single 
majority party or even of a coalition of parties, but also of minori- 
ties as such.’”° = 


e-Growing Strength of the Muslim League 
As is has been suggested earlier, there was probably no one in 
India who could excel Jinnah as a skilful negotiator and pos- 
sibly also as a constitutional expert. Even as carly y_as 1917; Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for-India, had written: ‘Jinnah 
__—is.a-very-clever ‘man, and it is, of course, an outrage that such a 
ic man should have no chance of running the affairs of his own 
country.’? But it cannot be denied that Jinnah, despite his per- 
8° The New York Times, 8 February 1959. 

90 Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform Report, London: 

H.M. Stationery Office, 1934, Vol. I, Part I, p. 63. : : 
®1 Edwin S. Montagu, An Indian Diary, London: William Heinemann, 
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sonal courage, lacked the dynamism and pugnacity of a leader of 
the Muslim masses. Pandit Nehru had sarcastically remarked: 
‘There was as much difference between him and the Indian 
masses as between Savile Row and Bond Street and the Indian 
village with its mud huts.” A Muslim Leaguer, probably in his 
bitterness for having been removed from the All-India Muslim 
League Council, criticized Jinnah’s deliberate aloofness from 
some of the past political movements. ‘No national or religious 
crisis, however stupendous, can move him. Jalianwala Bagh does 
not affect him. The great clash of Khilafat of the heart-rending 
disintegration of the Islamic brotherhood does not move him.’ 
All these verdicts were probably true of Jinnah during the years 
prior to 1937. But it looked as if after the election campaign of 
1937 and during the subsequent years when Jinnah came in 
fairly close contact with the Muslim masses, he was deeply in- 
fluenced by the enthusiasm and the sense of unity that the Muslim 
masses displayed when he appealed to them to follow the pro- 
gramme and policy of the Muslim League. It was true that here 
was a mass of people who, perhaps, responded more readily to 
the call of leadership than any other community. But it was also 
true that the cold-blooded logician, as Jinnah had once described 
himself, was moved by the emotional warmth and religious 
fervour of the Muslim masses. 

The annual session of the Muslim League, held at Lucknow in 
October 1937, was probably the first indication of the growing 
sense of solidarity among the Muslims of India. The Muslim 
League had won less than a quarter of the Muslim seats in the 


‘Provincial elections. Particularly its showing in the Muslim 


majority Provinces was most unimpressive. But at Lucknow it 
looked.as if Jinnah had snatched victory from the jaws of defeat. 
On the ‘day he appealed to the Muslims to get organized for 
‘politics meant power and not relying only on cries of justice or 
fair-play or good-will,’ Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Premier of 
Punjab, Fazl-ul-Hugq, Premier of Bengal, and Sir Muhammad 
Saadullah, Premier of Assam, declared in the League session that 
they were advising the Muslim members of their respective 
political parties to join the Muslim League. No better tonic 


92 Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography, op. cit., p. 68. 
°° The Pioneer, Lucknow, 26 September .1937- 
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rk im League than those declarations. 
i i sree — ey Congress rebuff to the 
ay as the question of the inclusion of League repre- 
sentatives in the Congress Cabinets, Jinnah had not adopted a 
completely communal attitude. He was still thinking in terms of 
forging a united front of the minorities against the totalitarian 
Congress. Thus, the resolution condemning the formation of 
Congress Ministries, which were exclusive of genuine minority 
representatives, referred to the spirit of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, and Instrument of Instructions of Governors and spoke 
of ‘the safeguards of the interests of the Mussalmans and other 
important minorities.’ Another resolution said that the object of 
the Muslim League was the ‘establishment in India of Full In- 
dependence in the form of a federation of free democratic states in 
which the rights and interests of the--Mussalmans and other 
minorities are adequately and effectively safeguarded.’ 

But one could see clear signs of the growing Muslim hostility 
to what the League alleged as aggressive Hindu nationalism 
practised by Congress Governments. Thus, one of the resolutions 
of the Lucknow session condemned the foisting of Bande Mata- 
tam as a national anthem upon the country. It characterized the 
anthem as ‘positively anti-Islamic and idolatrous in its inspiration 
and ideas.’ One could also detect the signs of closing of the ranks 
and intolerance towards anti-League Muslims. Maulana Zafar 
Ali Khan, while speaking at the Lucknow session, said that the 
people who had deserted the League would be answerable for 
their action to the Creator.®* 

It was natural that after winning such an impressive support in 
cight out of the eleven Provinces in the Provincial elections that 
the Congress Party found the intoxication of power a bit too ex- 
hilarating. The Congress Party men wanted to reform and con- 


, trol the official machinery. They found the British members of-the— 


Indian Civil Service hostile to their movement. They also resented 


the favourable positions that Muslims enjoyed in the subordinate 
public services of i 


°** Thid., 16 October 1937. 
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through an extensive Muslim mass contact campaign. The Con. 
gress leaders did not see the contradiction in the two-pronged 
offensive of their Party. Interference in administration by Con. 
gress Party officials and particularly any diminution in authority 
and influence of Muslim subordinate officials in the districts were 
bound to:be.resented-by Muslims. And this resentment was likely 


-~—todefeat the Congress Muslim mass contact. In addition to this 


was the propaganda against the Congress launched through 
an increasingly efficient Party machine of the Muslim League. 

The local Congress committees were converted to the status of 
more or less a parallel administration in the districts. There can-__ 
not be more authoritative and.convincing-evidenicé to substan- 
tiate thisthan the letter written by the Chief Secretary of the U.P. 
Government to all District Magistrates. The letter referred to fre- 
quent reports which had reached the Secretariat about the ‘em- 
barrassing attitude’ towards the district authorities-adopted by 
Congress supporters and also to the complaints of Congress 

, Workers against the behaviour specially of the lower grades of 
uv Government-officials—> . Jette asized the im- 
portance of ‘the establishment of relations of mutia dence 
between the district authorities and the leaders of the Congress 
organization’.°* Thus, a climate was set for the Congress Party 
officials to set up their parallel and probably dominant authority 

in the districts. There were reports that the Congress committees, 
overwhelmingly Hindu, took advantage of the advent of their 
Party government ‘to work off their private grudges’.°* There 
were also reports that Congress police stations were set up in 


some districts and-Congres=poli vere busy investigating 
crimes on their own.*? There were ao oe 


members in the Assembly that Congressmen in the U.P. were in- 
terfering in religious matters,®8 

Side by side with this the Congress Muslim mass contact move- 
ment-was Tatmeche leaders tried to impress upon the 


poor Muslim villagers the fact that the more prosperous-and-~———— 


as Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of the United Provinces 1938. 
Vol. MY, No. 13, pp. 1443-4, , 
oa Sir George Schuster and Guy Wint, India and Democracy, 
Macmillan, 1941, P. 179. 
*UR, Coupland, op. cit., Part IT, p. To4. 
°8 Proceedings oj the Legislative Assembl 
Vol. IIT, No. 14, p. 1476. 
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7 Ini eginnin; 

urban class Self-seeking Muslim politicians might lose under the iene i ania ene tiga rehanee 

cia dispensation, but certainly not the Muslim poorer on until December 1939. Jinnah had correspondence with other 

es whose interests were identical with those of Hindu poorer leaders like Subhas Chandra Bose, Gandhi, and Sir Tej Bahadur 

classes. It ‘was also stressed that Congress was a non-communal Sapru, but the correspondence between Nehru and Jinnah was, 

organization which pursued-a social and_economic programme. perhaps, the most illuminating so far as the basic Hindu-Muslim 

Thus, the real champion of the Muslim poor classes wére the differences were concerned. In addition to Jinnah’s Fourteen 

Congress leaders and not the landlords and lawyers of the League. Points, a number of other important problems were also discussed 

At the same time, it was made clear to Muslim lawyers and land- like the issue of Bande Mataram, the alleged imposition of 

lords that their political future and material prosperity lay in Hindi by Congress Ministries, the issue of cow slaughter, and 

associating themselves with the Congress Party and not in con- above all, Jinnah’s persistent claim that the Muslim League 

———~demning themselves~‘to-a—tifetime-in-the-wilderness’_ by_joining should be recognized as the sole authoritative organization of the 
the League. It was true that these tactics could not work in Mus- Muslims. 


lim majority Provinces: But the aim of the Congress Party was to 
nip the Muslim League in the bud by weakening it in the Hindu 
majority Provinces from where it drew its principal support. 

The Muslim League, on the other hand, grew from strength to 
strength. It lost the first by-election in the United Provinces to- 
wards the end of 1937, but the three subsequent by-elections were 
won by the Léague. Jinnah started building the League organiza- it was difficult to see how Muslims would reconcile themselves 


tion throughout India. As indicated above, he was helped con- to an anthem which was derived from such a blatantly anti-Mus- 
siderably in this task by the short-sighted policy that the Congress lim novel as Anandamath. 


Governments and the Congress High Command followed. In As regards the language question, Nehru put forward the 
addition to this, he was probably helped by the village mullahs official Congress point of view that he was in favour of Hin- 


On the issue of Bande Mataram, Behru argued that the two 
stanzas that had been recommended by the Working Committee 
to be used as a national anthem did not contain any phrases or 
references which were likely to cause any offence to anybody. The 
Congress could not compel large numbers of people to abandon 
what they had come to treasure for so long.’ This was true, but 


hh in the Congress Muslim mass contact campaign a dustani written both in Nagri and Urdu scripts. Azad also in- 
alate ere own sae pct as well as a challenge to the tradi- a aa formed the Congress Premiers of the official policy of the Con- 
tional Muslim belief that Islam pervaded every sphere of human gress as regards the language question. 
activity in that the Congress advocated a secular politics. In te € | __ The Congress has decided that, for the national and inter-provincial 
urban areas, Jinnah could depend upon his own organizing ab ty language the name ‘Hindustani’ should be adopted, which has been 
as well as that of his lieutenants. Musli rom: Aligarh used for this language since the seventeenth century; and both 
i fowards the Muslim League, scripts should be accepted for writing purposes, that is, Deonagri and 
and other urban gP ; i 
partly attracted by Jinnah’s dynamic personality and partly by Urdu.... You should henceforth use the word ‘Hindustani’ for 
th fe aro’ ae the Congress rule as regards their future ‘Hindi’ and ‘Urdu’, whenever you want to refer to the ‘national’ 
eal fenets in the Senate and commercial life. But there is and ‘inter-provincial’ language of India, for which both Deonagri 
no clear authoritative account of how Jinnah built up his party and Urdu scripts have been ot ; ee 
machine almost from nothing. According to one account, soon The Muslims were not prepared to give up Urdu, a — ae 
after the League session at Lucknow in October 1937, as many as claimed had been developed by the joint efforts of both Hin i. 
go branches of the League were established in the United Pro- 100 Syed Sharifuddin Pirzada, ed., Leaders’ Correspondence With 
i in th j were innah, Bombay: Sh. Nazir Ahmad, 1944, pp. 119-20. 
eae 6 poeta ag a iced taser , 101 The Statesman (Weekly, Overseas Edition), Calcutta, 12 May 1938. 
wrenretecimp the ed Provinces. 
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and Muslims. They often quoted Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who 
said that Urdu ‘had served the remarkable purpose making 
Hindus grasp Muslim culture and making Muslims grasp Hindu 
culture and thereby promote fellowship and common citizen- 
ship.”°? Urdu was, after all, the language in which some of the 
best Muslim literary output in India had appeared and the Mus- 
lim élite were not likely to accept any compromise. The contro- 
versy degenerated into the usual intransigence on both sides, 
Muslim leaders clinging to a Persianized Urdu and the Congress 
Ministries, contrary to Azad’s instructions, trying to propagate 
Hindi. 

Throughout the correspondence, Jinnah constantly harped on 
the point that before any negotiations could start the Congress 
should recognize the Muslim League as the authoritative and 
representative organization of the Muslims of India. Nehru could 
not admit this contention because it would reduce Congress to a 
completely Hindu organization. Nehru claimed that there were 
about 100,000 Muslims on the Congress rolls.?°* It was clear that 
Jinnah at this stage was not keen on coming to a final settlement 
with the Congress because he wanted to wait and build up the 
Strength and organization of the Muslim League to such a level 
that the Congress and everybody else would be compelled to treat 
the Muslim League on a footing of complete equality and until 
that happened, he said, ‘We shall have to wait and depend upon 
our inherent strength which will “determine the measure of im- 
portance or distinction that it possesses’. The Congress 
and certainly in #938 
and 1939 they were optimistic about the success of the Muslim 
mass contact campaign launched by the Congress?°7————___ 

How did Jinnah plan to weld the different classes and sections 
in the Muslim community into a united and monolithic organiza- 
tion? As Suggested earlier, Jinnah had learnt his lesson that one 


as a negotiator or a compromiser. As he himself had said in his 
speech to the Lucknow session of the 


28 Tbid., 10 March 1938, 
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j want to be sure that they are capable of standing on their own 
— legs.”°* To Barkat Ali of Punjab Jinnah wrote: 
| Thopesyou-ill show this letter to Sir Mahomed-Iqbal and-Ghulam 
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it power and not relying only on cries of justice or fair-play, 

Heknar that the Pfulich Cenientie, divided though it was int, 
different Provincial, economic and even religious groups, should 
get together on a broad and common programme for there was no 
other way of compelling his opponents to treat the Muslim 
League with respect. At the Patna session of the Muslim League 
in December 1938, dealing with the accusation that the Muslims 
wereallied with British imperialism, Jinnah said: 

im League is not going to be an ally of anyone, but 
ane te the ally of oa the devil if need be in the interests of 
Muslims, It is not because we are in love with imperialism; but in 
politics one has to play one’s game as on the ch 2ss-board.106_ 

i Sir-Muhamimad-Iqbal"complained to him that the Sikander- 
i Jinnah Pact was causing damage to the prestige of the Muslim 
League in Punjab and that Sikander Hyat was trying to capture 
the Muslim League with the help of his landlord supporters. 
‘Knowing the opinion of the province as I do I cannot take the 
S responsibility of handing over the League to Sir Sikander and his 
friends, The pact has already damaged the Prestige ofthe League 
in this province and the tactiés of the Unionists may damage it 
still further.”°" Jinnah had to follow the dictates of politics and 
continue his alliance with Sikander Hyat for the sake of Muslim 
solidarity. Jinnah has been quoted as writing to the poet, ‘T fully 
agree with you that the Political objective of the Indian Muslims 
must be stated fully and unequivocally but there are practical 
difficulties in the way of doing so at this stage... . I want to pull 
them (Muslims) up step by step and before making them run I 


Rasool, I have appontetsomemer bers.to entral_Parliamen. 
tary Board which was suggested by Sir Sikander Hyat, but that does 


ne jotted Diy Ahmad, ed., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 87. 
chammed Noman, ed., Our Struggle 187 a i: i 
Publications, n.d., Appendix I, p. yo. S¢ | 09” 1947» Karachi: Pakistan 
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later on, referring to the char 


against the zamindars, he said, ‘The pics that the League was 


spemag on buildii i 
Muslims. in North-West India~an pe Re ad he 
minority Provinces. 


But at the same time_Jinnah_methodi 


le tim cally—built—up- Jar~ 
———~—support~among the Muslim masses and : i Onatd. 


became their Quaid- 
y after he was associa- 
nder and architect of 


i-Azam. And there came a stage, particularl 
ted in the public mind as the supreme fou 
Pakistan, when it was not easy fora Sikander Hyat or a Fazl- 
ul-Hugq to defy the orders of the Quaid-i-Azam. And whenever 
they did, he turned fiercely against them with the full support of 
im‘nation” i ¢-of Muslinrsolidarity. ~~ 
Like the Congress, the Muslim League began to draw increas- 
ing support from certain economic interests, Both in Bengal and 
Punjab Muslims were agriculturalists whereas the Hindus repre- 
sented the more prosperous urban interests—merchants, shop- 
keepers, lawyers and doctors, and above all, the hated money- 
lenders. Even in the predominantly Muslim East Bengal, Hindu 
teachers, lawyers, and doctors were not only the dominant inter- 
* ests in the cities but the majority of the population in the cities 
were also Hindu. In Punjab, even though, unlike Bengal, there 
was a considerable number of prosperous Muslim landowners,— 
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This conflict of interests became So intense that when towards the 
end of 1940 the Punjab Government introduced measures like 


tax on urban immovable Property, a bill restricting urban rents 
and a general sales tax, the local Congressmen were supported 
even by the Congress High Comm: 


; and in offering strenuous 
resistance to such measures. 


Tt was also alleged that Muslim interests being chiefly agricul- 
tural would lose by the new commercial policy of high tariffs and 
the fostering of industries. The argument was that this policy, 
which was being supported by the Congress, was against the in- 
terests of Muslim agricultural producers of cotton and jute and in 
favour of the Hindu mill owners and capitalists. It has been re- 
ported that when the Cotton Bill was being discussed in the 
Gentral Assembly, Jinnah did not realize the conflict of interests 
between Hindu mill owners and Muslim producers of cotton and 
supported a high tariff policy which was in favour of the cotton 
manufacturing interests of Bombay and Ahmedabad. Sikander 
Hyat rushed to Delhi to impress upon the Quaid-i-Azam that as 
leader of the Muslims he should support the, interests of Muslim 
cotton growers and not the mill owners. When Jinnah was in- 
formed of this, he was quite disturbed and asked Sikander Hyat 
to assure the zamindars of Punjab that such a mistake would 
not occur again.”? 

It would not be fair to say that there were no Muslim mer- 
chants and industrialists at all. Before Pakistan was established, 
Muslims had also produced the Adamijecs’ and Ispahanis as 
opposed to the Hindu Dalmias and Birlas. But the competition 
between these two groups was also taking a communal turn. Par- 


__ticularly~as the prospects of the establishment of Pakistan im- 


proved, Muslim capitalists, bankers, merchants, all looked 


nevertheless, as will be seen later, the interests. _of-all-agricultural- 

ists, both small zamindars.as-well-as big zamindars, were opposed 

__ to the urban-Hindu classes. Thus, the Punjab Land Alienation 

~~~“Act of 1900, the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Act, 1938, the 

Registration of Money-lenders Act, 1938, and the Relief of In- 

debtedness Act, 1940, were one and all regarded by the Hindu 

opposition as deliberately designed to penalize their interests. 

110 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Speeches and Writings of Mr Jinnah, 

Lahore: Ashraf, 1964, Vol. II, p. 46. 

www.csttkMohammred Noman, ed., op. cit., Appendix IT, pp. 28-29. 


forward to the time when competition would be less fierce and 
the prospects of making high profits ‘infinitely brighter. Resolu- 
tions urging Muslims to consume goods manufactured or sold 
by Muslims were passed by the Provincial Muslim Leagues and 
also by the All-India Muslim League.” The conflict was perhaps 


112 Abdul Majeed Salik, Yaran-i-Kohan, Lahore: Chatan Publications, 
1 . 98. 
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known and understood by the masses. He had an amazing knack of 


its sharpest on the matter of Government jobs. This was under- 
a aah ibs tes : reaching the heart of the people.*** 


standable because in the Indian sub-continent so many of a citi- 


zen’s interests were determined by the decisions of Provincial , Go 
and Central Servants, The conflict was also heightened by the ee ee equally peg deg ear ety uotaniee 
fact that in the United Provinces where Muslims were in a minor- foned during 2 eT acl Fiminoss wilt siven aE ntl eme 
ity, they occupied a favoured position in the subordinate public introduced in the Cen rowan Biv uname and 
ity, they occupied post : are PD _a Hindu form. The scheme of Vidya Mandirs (Temples of Learn. 
services whereas in Bengal where they were in a majority, the 4 : bitterl sed by the three per cent Muslim minor} 
Hindus held most of the posts in the subordinate public services. ing) was bitterly oppo pes ded. ae : Jai minority b 
In the United Provinces, the Muslim League could point out bite thea prelate: tere ees here die eo 
that under the Congress regime Hindus were determined to Muslims could scarcely 50-0P a tg oe eme which hada | 
oust the Muslims from their favoured positions and in Bengal the Hindu name like Mandirs (Hinde temples). For Muslitns, a | 
Muslim League could point the accusing finger at the Hindus for Hindu temple was a place where idols were worship P and-th his | 
having deprived the Muslims of their share in public services even they thought,_was_a_deliberate—affront ‘to Islam’s prohibition 
though the latter were in the majority. fait her eee <3 eens oa aia accor aes the scheme, 

What was the way out of this tangle? Gandhi suggested that e schools were to be managed by committees chosen by joint 
all these problems could be satiafsctorily settled ee the vicious = ~~electorates. Muslims complained that T0-provision-war-made-for—— 
role of the British was terminated. Hindus and Muslims should separate Muslim schools or for the training of Urdu speaking 
jointly struggle for India’s Swaraj and once that was achieved, teachers. Their feelings ran so high that, ignoring the directions 
most of the difficulties would disappear. It was obvious from the of the Muslim League Working Committee, they resorted to 
very beginning that Gandhi could never hope to exercise any pro- direct action over the Vidya Mandirs scheme.”* Muslim children 
found hold over the Muslims. During the Khilafat movement, he were forced to sing Bande Mataram with folded hands and 
oe eer through the popularity of the Khilafat H ~—=effer reverence before the Mahatma’s i 
cause itself and the organizing ability and leadership of Maulana uslim Li e these were all clea ifestations of th 
Muhammad Ali. Later on, he was becoming Snientualy aware of Hindu trate majority oe aie sa =e ee ae 
of his limitations so far as the Muslims were concerned. It was not was how the famous Pirpur Re ny al sie ie ane rp 
only the separate culture and interests of the Muslims that stood justices and oppressions oF th Con eatnlogued the alleged in- 
in his way, but also his own Hindu approach to politics. Being a be argued that the Musli i Ingress Governments. It could 
devout Hindu himself, he was quite justified in giving a Hindu | justices, but the fact ae yn Fae saeeraling Congress ine 
twist and turn to his political methods. He also felt that that during 1937-9 tend ecleet that the Congress Governments 
was perhaps the most effective way of evoking an enthusiastic from a Hed eres . look at social and educational problems 
response from the Hindu masses. We have already seen Motilal i What i paniehoP wet 
Nehns expressing hia helplestacs at the emergence of tie-oane- | " au show the other avenues available for resolving these dif- 
raunal hatred inthe Congress vanks'and the Malaviya-Lala tw tf -— An alternative ‘method of arriving at a Hindu-Muslim 
ag a hers money trying to capture the Congress. His | ae sment.was that suggested by Jinnah. Jinnah believed that the 
son, Jawaharlal Nehru, also found Gandhi’s frequent use of 114 Jawaharlal Nehr rr 
Hindu phrases in politics as strange and wrong. . i Desai, Social Badhgieund of iuiee ee ra ate. AR. 
Even some of Gandhiji’s phrases sometimes jarred, upon mae—th | eS 1948, pp. 366-7 » Bombay: Geoffrey Cum- 

. —tnus 


to Ram Raj a aurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, op. cit 
2 Kaj as a golden age which was to : 16 The Pirpur Report was cated The Reps Vol. I, p. 417. 


the thought that Gandhi id I consoled myself with i tee Appointed by the Council of 1 ide! ort of the Inquiry Commit- 
11 used the words because they were well ' into Muslim Grievances in ton Sata ae ene to Inquire 
: I: ndia Muslim 


League, 1938. For details, sce Part TI of the Report 
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inp ree in the Lucknow Pact of 1916 was the best pos- 
ks : : 

ee method. The Congress, Tepresenting the Hindus, and the 


League, representing the Muslims, should negotiate at 


; it through their leaders armed with full ¢ wers to 
es at any SeenaMennoy seed best in the destin of 
cir respective communities. Year after year the-annual-session—_ 
of the Muslim League armed Jinnah with full powers to adopt 
5 whatever steps he deemed appropriate or necessary for the 
furtherance of Muslim interests. The Congress rejected such a 
method because it would have reduced the Congress to a Hindu 
organization and also because leaders like Nehru felt that Jinnah 
and the Muslim League represented probably only the upper 
—_———..urban crust of the Muslim community. And by the time they 
became aware 0} is was no longer so, Jinnah had 
moved on to the demand for Pakistan. 


But as indicated earlier, Congress insistence on forming one. 
— party Cabinets in the Provinces was a serious error. If they had 
realized that the model of British parliamentary democracy bor- 
F rowed from a homogeneous and unitary state was not likely to 
work as effectively in an essentially plural society like that of 
India, much of the communal rancour could have been avoided. 
The Swiss pattern, where racial and linguistic groups were rep- 
~—resented_in_a composite Cabinet, was not unknown to them. 
There was also a suggestion that matters-which were of particular 
significance to certain communities, such as their social customs, 
religious establishments, language and literary traditions, should 
not be subject to legislation by the common Central or Provincial 
Legislature, but should fall within the domain of special bodies or 
guilds, each of which represented one cultural or religious 
group.”"" 
On 3 September 1939, Britain’s declaration of war on Ger- 
many was followed by Lord Linlithgow’s announcement that 
_/ India was also at war with-Germany. The Congress Working 
Committee-in-its résolution of 15 September demanded that the 
~~~“issue of peace and war must be decided by the Indian people and 
that India could not fight for the cause of freedom unless she her- 
self was free. Lord Linlithgow, ‘in his statement of 18 October 
1939, tried to defend the British position by saying that the 
17See P. Spear, Communal Harmony, Bombay: Oxford University 
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British Government stood firmly by their pledge of conferring 
Dominion status on India. The Viceroy also spoke of the estab- 
lishment of a consultative group consisting of representatives of 
all major political parties and of the Indian Princes. The object 
of setting up such a body was to associate public opinion in India 
with the conduct of the war. The Working Committee of the Con- 
gress saw in all this nothing but the pursuit of the same old im- 
perialist policy and declared in its resolution of 22 October that it 
was determined to combat such a policy. It called upon all the 
Congress Ministries to tender their resignations. By the end of 
October, all the Congress Ministries had resigned. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State, came forward with the conciliatory 
gesture that the Viceroy’s Executive Council should be expanded 
to include in it representatives of major political parties. The 
Viceroy accordingly held negotiations with the Congress and 
Muslim League leaders and suggested to them that if they reached 
an agreement in the Provincial field, they could then suggest to 
him ways and means by which the representatives of the two 
organizations could participate in the Ceritral Government as 
members of the Executive Council. 

While these discussions were going on between the Viceroy and 
the Congress and Muslim League leaders in November 1939, 
Jinnah offered five terms for an interim settlement with the Con- 
gress for the duration of the war. These terms were: firstly, estab- 
lishment of coalition Ministries in the Provinces; secondly, Con- 
gress acceptance of the formula that no legislation affecting Mus- 
lims would be passed by a Provincial Lower House if two-thirds 
of the Muslim representatives in that House were opposed to it; 
thirdly, an undertaking from the Congress not to fly their flag on 
public ‘institutions; fourthly, an understanding as regards the 
singing of Bande Mataram; fifthly, a Congress undertaking to 
cease its hostile campaign against the Muslim League. Accord- 
ing to Jinnah, he tried to persuade the Congress leaders to agree 
to the Viceroy’s proposal to expand the Executive Council sub- 
ject to a settlement with the League in the Provincial field. But 
the Congress was adamant in their stand."* 


22 December 1939 was celebrated as what Jinnah called ‘The 
Deliverance Day’ by the Muslim League throughout India. The 


118 V. P. Menon, op. cit., p. 72. 
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resolution that was passed by Muslim League meetings on this 
day said: ‘ 

That the Congress Ministry both in the discharge of their duties of 
the administration and in the Legislatures have done their best to 
flout the Muslim opinion, to destroy Muslim culture, and have inter- 
fered with their religious and social life, and trampled upon their 
economic and political rights; that in matters of differences and dis- 


putes the Congress Ministry invariably have sided with, supported — 


and advanced the cause of the Hindus in total disregard and to the 
prejudice of the Muslim interests.” 


Thus the day was celebrated as the Day of Deliverance from 
‘tyranny, oppression, and injustice during the last two and a half 
years.’ This action of Jinnah was bitterly resented by the Congress, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, writing to Jinnah in December 1939, rightly 
remarked, ‘It thus seems that politically we have no common 
ground and that our objectives are different. That in itself makes 
discussion difficult and fruitless.’!2° 

It could be said that Jinnah’s mind was groping for a new 
solution to India’s constitutional and political problems. His 
basic approach as regards the parties to a settlement was the 
same, namely, that the representatives of the Muslim League and 
the Congress, representing the two communities in India, should 
negotiate at the summit. But as regards the terms of the settle- 
ment, it was becoming clear by the end of 1939 that Jinnah was 
drifting away from the traditional methods and pattern of think- 
ing. In a statement to the Manchester Guardian in October 1939, 
he decried the folly of foisting British parliamentary democracy 
on India. He referred to Muslim apprehensions regarding the in- 
troduction of democratic institutions in India. Muslim insistence 
on separate electorates, weightage and statutory safeguards from 
1909 onwards was a clear indication of the fear that they would 
be reduced to a perpetual minority under a democratic rule. As 


regards the obstacles to the working of democracy in India, he’ 


pointed out: 


Having regard to the 35 millions of voters, the bulk of whom are 
totally ignorant, illiterate and untutored, living in centuries old 
superstitions of the worst type, thoroughly antagonistic to each other, 
culturally and Socially, the working of this Constitution has clearly 
d, ed., op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 118-9. 
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/ asto how it could work 


tween the rival co Di H ; 
_be-composed= According to Jinnah, even these differences were 
- notso fundamental as those between Hindus and Muslims. 


constitutional and politi 


should be recognized as har 
should settle down in their 
Politics on lines best suited 
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brought out that it is impossible to work a democratic parliamentary 
government in India.?** 


Democracy in Canada and Australia could work because the 


people there were mainly British in stock. But there were doubts 


in South Africa where-the-differences be- 


ities-likethe Boers and the British had to 


But what was novel and noteworthy was his-thesis-that=Mis- 


lims should not be described as a minority when they were ‘in a 
majority in the North-West and in Bengal, all along the corridor 
stretching from Karachi to Calcutta.’ When asked about the new 
proposals and schemes that were being put forward, he said ‘that 


‘In the only-arti¢le-he ever wrote, Jinnah carried his thesis for- 


~———“ward and claimed that Hindus and Muslims were-two-different——_ 
nations. He advocated the setting up, both at the Centre and in 
the Provinces, Governments that represented all the segments of | 
Indian society and decried party government as unsuitable to 
Indian conditions. The Muslim League was irrevocably opposed 

/ to any federal objective because it would bring about Hindu 
majority rule. He suggested that the British Government should 
revise the entire problem of India’s future.constitutior-demovo: 
But- according -to-him;-no- néW constitutional scheme for India 
should be evolved and implemented without the consent and 
approval of the All-India Muslim League. One could see in what 
direction his mind was working. ‘To ‘conclude, a constitution 
must be evolved that recognizes that there are in India two 
nations who both must share the 
motherland.” This was on Ig January 1940, and on 23 March 


1940 the historic Pakistan Resolution was passed. The ambassa- 
~~“dor-of-Hindy-Mu 


“Of Fis aay had ceased to think in terms of com- 
posing differences. He had tal kéi-the-view_that these differences 


d facts and that Hindus and-Mfustims<——— 


governance of their common 


respective homelands to construct their 
to their own genius and traditions, 


221 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 99. 
"2 Thid., p. 102. i bid, p. 138. 
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I. First Faint GLmMMERINGS oF PaxISTAN 


The origin of the idea of Pakis' 
the word Pakistan have of 


with Beverley Nichols, pointed out th 


was not new for it-had-occurred-to- at the idea of dividing India 


: ¢ I vernment might h: 
to withdraw from India, Bright urged that the paola of differ. 


ent Provinces in India should be encout 
rr Inc uraged to regard themsel 
as citizens of different states so that at the dime of enternt 


a plan whereby power could be transferred to several successor 
States. This plan had to be abandoned because of the bitter 
opposition it evoked from the Congress.*, Similarly, Communist 
writers have credited Stalin with foreseeing as early as 1912 the 
break up of India into diverse nationalities. ‘In the case of India, 
too, it will probably be found that innumerable nationalities, till 
then lying dormant, would come into life with the further course 
of bourgeois development.” d st 
The idea of Muslims forming a separate state_in-India~was 
mooted as early as December 1883. It was Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
_who-suggested in Calcutta that in his view practically all the Pro- 
-1 Beverley ‘Nichols, The Verdict on India, Bombay: Thacker, 1944, 


. 192. ; 
. 2 Quoted in R. Coupland, The Indian Problem, Part I, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1944, PP-505!- 

3. P. Menon, The Transfer of Power in India, 
mans, 1957, pp- 361-5- 
4 Quoted in R. Palm: 


Calcutta: Orient Long- 


e Dutt, India Today and Tomorrow, London: Law- 


www CCAS angi spare 1955, P- 239- 
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vinces of Northern India should be placed under Muslim Gov- 
ernment and those of Southern India under Hindu Government. 
In this scheme, the British would continue as the controlling 
power drawing thcir support from British troops stationed in each 
of the Provinces, but ‘the whole civil administration, legislation, 
and finance should be let to native hands.’* 

After the inauguration of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
it became clear that the British seriously contemplated the trans- 
fer of political power by stages to Indian hands. This created a 
feeling of uneasiness among Muslims as regards their share of 
power. It was significant that even at that stage. Muslims re- 
garded themselves and their problems as somewhat separate from 
the rest of India. Thus, Maulana Muhammad Ali, speaking on 


~the resolution that reforms should be introduced in the North- 


West Frontier Province of India in the annual session of the 
All-India Muslim League held in Bombay in December 1924, 
said: 

If a line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi on the map of the 
world it would be found that at least right up ‘to Saharanpuy there 
was a corridor of purely Muslim people or Muslims were in clear 
majority. This gave them the clue for understanding the backward 
condition in which the Frontier and the Punjab were purposely kept 
by those in power.® 

One gets another glimpse of Muslim apprehensions and their 
separatist tendencies in the Nehru Report of 1928. The Report 
recorded: ‘The Muslims being in a minority in India as a whole 
fear that the majority may harass them, and to meet this diffi- 
culty they have made a novel suggestion—that they should at 
least dominate in some parts of India.” 

All this, at best, was a hazy and uncertain groping towards a 
separate state. A clear conception was given by Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal in his Presidential Address at the Allahabad session of the 
All-India Muslim League in December 1930. Iqbal’s conception 
was not only clear but comprehensive in the sense that it was based 
on both geographical and ideological factors. ‘I would like to see 
the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan 
amalgamated into a single state. Self-government within the 


5W. S. Blunt, India Under Ripon: A Private Diary, London: T. Fisher 


Unwin, 1909, pp. 107-8. 
6 The Indian Annual Register 1924, Vol. I, Calcutta, p. 478. 
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British Empire or without the British Empire, the formation of a 
consolidated North-West Indian Muslim state appears to ine to be 
the final destiny of the Muslims at least of North-West India. 
It may be noted that Iqbal was thinking only of North-West 
India and not of Bengal. Secondly, he suggested the exclusion of 
.” Ambala Division and those districts where non-Muslims were in 
@ majority from this North-Western Muslim state. In a way he 
was clearer than the formulators of the Lahore Resolution of 
1940. West Pakistan of the future was to cover roughly the ter- 
Titory outlined by Iqbal. Thirdly, Iqbal was agreeable to the idea 
of the North-Western-Muslim state forming a part of the Indian 
Federation, if ‘residuary powers’ were left entirely to self-govern- 
ing states, 
However, what was most noteworthy in Iqbal’s conception 


was the ideological basis of his state. His idea was not inspired by 


fear or hostility towards the Hindus. 


A community which is inspired by feelings of ill-will towards other 
Communities is low and ignoble. I entertain the highest respect for 
the customs, laws, religious and social institutions of other com- 
munities. ... Yet I love the communal group which is the source of 
my life and my behaviour; and which has formed me what I am by 
giving me its religion, its literature, its thought, its culture, and 
thereby re-creating its whole Past, as a living operative factor, in my 
Present consciousness,® 


a flexible approach as to impose no restrictions on the realization 
of interest on money loaned. 


I therefore demand the formation of a Consolidated Musli 
in the best interests of India and Islam, For India it Sian st 


‘Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Presidential Address, Allahabad Sessio, 
Muslim League, 1945, p. 12 " 
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tion, its culture, and to bring them into closer copiant with its own 
original spirit and with the spirit of modern a ee 

is i i i tatement whic. as e 
= fr a [x eng oer | eeu indicates how liberal Iqbal 
ne ie: os tion of Islam (a fact which is well known to 
so hare me the Sixth Lecture entitled “Fhe Principle of. 
Movement in the Structure of Islam*in-his sega ca of 
Religious Lhought)-butalso that he was in favour fo) Le oe in 
India continuing in the liberal and tolerant traditions tha aa 
Islam had nurtured so assiduously in contrast to its Arabian 
counterpart. It should not be too difficult to demonstrate on the 
basis of this statement that the conception of Islam that men like 
Iqbal had was different from that of Muslim religious leaders like 
Maudoodi, who in their zeal to purify it of Moghul or Indian im- 


= purities; wanted" casritiiranigid Arab mouit———___ 


Choudhry Rahmat Ali is considered the originator of the 
word Pakistan. The word was first used in a four-page leaflet en- 


” titled Wow or Never, published in January 1933, and signed, be- 


sides by Rahmat Ali, by three other students in Cambridge. Ex- 
plaining the composition of the work Pakistan, Choudhry 


Rahmat Ali wrote later: — 


~——Traci the ori in of his scheme, Choudhry Rahmat Ali attri- 
buted to Divine guidance its due Tole, -observed chillahs and 


Prayed for Allah’s guidance. -+- I carried on till, at last, in His” 
dispensation Allah showed me the light, and led me to the name 
Pakistan” and to the Pak Plan... 20 
* Ibid., p. 15. 
10, Choudhry Rahmat Ali, Pakistan the Fatherland of the Pak Nation, 


ndon: The Pak Natj : : 
Tia, “rh National Liberation Movement, 1947, p. 225. 
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Were: Pakist: 


coal aa th-West, B. 
e yp 
South formed by the = state of ie ea 


large 
practical propositions, Sha onl: 
~~~“féderal part of the Gov. snit o! 
to work in view of the i 
the Muslim League 
cal alternative. 


» 935; was not likely 
gress, the Princes, and 


! dia Act, 1 
full text. This was presumably because dee 


the presence of discretion wers gi 
General and the Governors eres ca bed tthconinins 
ed_by. the way-safeguards-were pushed out of scale by men 
like Churchill in the British Parliamentary debates on the Act2? 
It has been reported that Gandhi confessed to the Viceroy, Lord 
Linlithgow, in 1942 that he had just read for the first time the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and that had he read it when it 
was first passed, the course of recent Indian history might have 
been very different for the Act could have given India all she 
desired.*® There is much room for speculation on the part of 
future historians as regards what would have happened if or 
Congress had accepted the Government of India Act, 1935, an 


ae ra] in i ersuaded the Princes~to 
the British Government, in its turn, P' clear Jinnah and the 


adopt a similar approach. QOne-thing-was- f 
Sr eague tere in no position to offer much eae 
may be recalled that in 1936 Jinnah had tried his gall 


i j t Sir 
foothold for himself and the League mn te 1. : 
Fazl-i-Husain had such a complete hold over the ji 


+ Collins, 1957) P- 125: 
espe af eet Asia’, The Listener, 


without reading its 
were antagonized by 


12 The Earl of Halifax, . i 
www.cssexdfhGyirid cAPpilips, ‘Tradition an 
February 25, 1954, P- 326- 


; held at Karachi in 
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pr reported that Jinnah left in disappointment saying, ‘I shall 

a come to the Punjab again. It is such a hopeless place.** 
€ resolution passed by the Sind Muslim League Conference 

Set October 1938, gave a clear picture of the way 

e-minds of Muslim League leaders were working at that time. 
The resolution catalogued all the alleged wrongs and injustices 
that the Congress Governments had inflicted on Muslims. It went 
on to argue that nothing better could be expected from ‘the caste- 
ridden mentality and anti-Muslim policy of the majority com- 
munity’. But the resolution also suggested that such differences 
and conflicts had arisen not merely because of the narrow outlook 
of the Hindu community. They had arisen ‘also on account of 
acute differences of religion, language, script, culture, social laws 
and outlook on life of the two major communities and even 
of race in certain parts.’ For the first time Hindus and Muslims 
were described officially by the Muslim League as two distinct 
nations. 4 : 
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This Conference considers it absolutely essential in the interests of an 
abiding peace of the vast Indian continent and in the interests of 
unhampered cultural development, the economic and social better- 
“ment, and political self-determination of the two nations known as 
Hindus and Muslims (Author's italics], to recommend to All-India 
Muslim League to review and revise the entire question of what 
should be the suitable constitution for India which will secure 
honourable and legitimate status due to them, and that this con- 
ference therefore recommends to the All-India Muslim League to 
devise a scheme of Constitution under which Muslims may attain 
fuli independence. 


The resolution also expressed ‘emphatic disapproval of the 
scheme of the All-India Federation as embodied in the Govern- 
__ment of India Act, 1935” and urged the British Government to re- 
~ frain from enforcing it as it was detrimental particularly to the 
interests of the Muslims of India.* 
This was followed by a resolution passed at the annual session 
of the All-India Muslim League held in Patna in December 1938, 
whereby the President was authorized to adopt such course as 


34 Azim Husain, Fazl-i-Husain, Bombay: Longmans, 1946, p. 310. 
15 Resolutions of the All-India Muslim League from October 1937 to 
December 1938, Delhi: All-India Muslim League, 1944, pp. 78-82. 
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might be necessary with a view to exploring a suitable alterna- 
ie to the Government of India Act, 1935, which would safe- 
guard the interests of Muslims and other minorities. , 

The next stage was when the Working Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League, in its meeting at Meerut on 26 March 


1939, resolved that a Committee examine and report on the __ 


various draft schemes ‘already propounded by those..who: are 
fully versed in the constitutional developments of India and other 
countries and those that may be submitted hereafter to the Presi- 
dent and report to the Working Committee their conclusions at 
an early date.”* The Committee appointed by the Working 
Committee consisted of the following: M. A. Jinnah (President), 
the Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Nawab Mohammad Ismail 
Khan, Syed Abdul Aziz, Sir Abdoola Haroon, the Hon. Sir 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, Abdul Matin Choudhri, Sardar Aurang- 
zeb Khan, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan (Convener). The 
above resolution of the Working Committee was placed before 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League for its ratification in 
April 1939. Jinnah, while speaking before the Council in New 
Delhi, said: 


In regard to Federation, there were several schemes in the field 
including that of dividing the country into Muslim and Hindu 
India, These schemes were before the Committee which had been 
“set up by the Working Committee of the League. The Committee 
was not pledged to any particular scheme, It would examine the 
whole question and produce a scheme which according to the Com- 
mittee, would be iri the best interests of the Muslims of India.” 


The Muslim League Committee presumably examined a 
number of schemes. The schemes put forward by Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal and Choudhry Rahmat Ali have already been outlined in 

_ the previous section. There was also the scheme of Dr. Syed 
Abdul Latif of Hyderabad, Deccan, which he published in 1939." 


on the Indian Constitution 1921-47, Vol. II o Speeches and Documents 


don, 1957, pp. 444-5. 
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four Muslim cultural zones and eleven Hindu cultu: 


Muslim cultural zones were: = 
1. The North-West bloc embracing-Si ; Baluchistan, the 
Punjab, North-West-Frontier Province and ‘the Indian 
_*states of Khairpur and Bahawalpur and consisting of 25 


= million Muslims. 


2. The North-East bloc of Eastern Bengal and Assam of 
over 3o million Muslims. : _ 

3. The Delhi-Lucknow bloc extending _from_the-Faster — 
border of Patiala to-Lueknow--This zone was designed to 

“attract Muslims from adjacent areas, particularly from 
the areas of the United Provinces and Bihar. 

4. The Deccan bloc embracing the state.of Hyderabad and 
including a strip of territory in the South with an open- 
ing to the sea was to include-more than 12 million Mus. _ 

—-limsin numbers : 

The rest of India was to be divided into eleven Hindu cultural 
zones. A novel feature of this ‘scheme was that being a Hydera- 
badi, Dr. Latif wanted the creation of a Muslim zone. in the 
state of Hyderabad, even though Muslims were not in majority 
there. Being an Urdu-speaking Muslim and with cultural affink. 
Hes with the Urdu-speaking Muslims of the United Provinces and 
Muslim zone called the Delhi- 


ive 
Parliament, it was stable: 


Executive for India based on the su 
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De atl ini fresh in the minds of M 
: r a composi i 

pai el eel eee Executive drawn from all 
other scheme which must hav 


the League Committee was that of P € engaged the attention of 


rofessor Syed Zaf: 

ripe fza) Husain sor Syed Zafarul Hasan 

University." In this scheme, Baan of the Aligarh Muslim 

se ancepeerdth sovereign a Was 
utly uslim states of North- ‘ predomin- 

Hindu state called Hindustan India and Bengal and the 


: a wher 

bi! aa eign 8 ; — Muslim Federation, There bea : 
—features_ i i 

Molen ee in_this scheme all of which were 


dominions of Berar and Carnatic was to i 
state. There were to be newly constituted Levioneh Delhi and 
Malabar in Hindustan deliberately designed to protect Me ae 
interests in those areas. Muslims would not be a sy f 
they would constitute 28 per cent in Delhi and 27 “ ak i 
Malabar. Delhi would be close to the Muslim Federation of Paki- 
stan and it was hoped that the Malabar Muslims, being a virile 
race and an important minority, would be able to look after their 
interests, Another way of protecting Muslims in Hindustan was 
to give the status of free cities or boroughs to large towns as Mus- 
lims lived in considerable numbers in cities in Hindustan. 
Similarly, Muslims in the rural areas of Hindustan were to be in- 
duced to migrate to villages with large Muslim populations. 
There were to be no restrictions on the migration of Hindus and 
Muslims to their respective national states. Muslims in Hindustan 
were to be recognized as minority nations which formed part of a 
larger Muslim nation inhabiting Pakistan and Bengal. ~~ 
Nawab Sir Muhammad-Shah~Nawaz Khan of Mumdot, 
President of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League, published his 
scheme, The Confederacy of India, in the summer of 1939.” In 
his scheme India was divided into what he called five ‘countries’: 
1. The Indus Regions. 
2. Hindu India lying in the central region and including all 
the territory not covered by the other ‘countries’. 
20 R. Coupland, op. cit., Part II, pp. 203-4- 


ivided-into- | 


Muslim interests. Hyderabad-with-its-old—— 
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3. Rajistan comprising the states of Rajputana and Central 
India. 
4. The Deccan states built around the states of Hyderabad 
and Mysore. ; 
5. Bengal, excluding the Hindu districts in it, but including 
parts of Assam and other states. 
Transfer of population was ruled out as highly expensive and 


inconvenient. Even though each of the ‘countries’ would consti- 


tute a Federation by itself, yet there would be a Confederacy em- 
bracing all the five ‘countries’. The author took a stand against 
the idea of Muslims forming a separate Federation by themselves. 
Muslim ambitions should not be extra-territorial. ‘The foreign 
clement amongst us is quite negligible and we are as much sons of 
the soil as the Hindus are. Utlimately our destiny lies within India 
-and not out of it’ The subjects assigned to the Confederacy were 
not clearly defined. Fiscal policy was not to be controlled by it be- 
cause it would amount to further strenghtening of the existing 
Hindu domination in economic matters. As regards the cost of 
defence, it was proposed that this should be shared equally among 
the five members of the Confederacy. The scheme provided no 
details as regards the domestic federal constitutions of the 
members. 

Two of the members of the League Committee appointed to 
consider various constitutional proposals, Sir Abdoola Haroon 
and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, put forward their own schemes. Sir 
Abdoola Haroon’s scheme envisaged the division of India into 
two separate Federations, each drawing its major support from 
one of the major communities. In his letters to the Aga Khan in 
November and December 1938, Sir Abdoola pointed out that the 
Muslim-League circles had begun drifting in the direction of ‘a 


_-|-—~ separate federation of Muslim States and Provinces so that we are 


free, once and for all, from the Hindu molestation.’? The Muslim 
Federation was to comprise the North-Western part of India and 
Kashmir. Strangely enough, the future of Bengal and Hyderabad 
was left out of this scheme. 

Sir Sikander Hyat’s scheme, published in July 1939, turned out 
to be most influential.2* It envisaged a two-tier Federation—a 

21 Alhaj Mian Ahmad Shafi, Haji Sir Abdoola Haroon; A Biography, 
Karachi: Begum Daulat Anwar Hidayatullah, n.d., pp. 138, 140. 

22 Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, eds., op. cit., pp. 455-62. 
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hich 
112 : : . As regards those schemes wi 
: ‘ ee minated by Hindus : 
regional and an All-India Federation. India was divided into the ae) vor separate Muslim Federation or Sect: ea 
ielhonigicves ee: : of then visualized a Federation embracing bo' 
Zone 1. Assam, Bengal (excluding one or two Western dis- India and Bengal as Pakistan turned out to be. pactein date 
! tricts in order to approximate the size of this zone It was true that the League Committee oe Se 
. to other zones), Bengal States and Sikkim. ; of all these schemes, but oe a is no evidence oe wants 
— Ten alee CGE SRE en cement Committee had ae working ‘Committee. A day before the Lahore 
n, . A “Wor cas pe 
. ; theM: S innah indicated in his 
Za: § ae mer ee Og] ~— Ree on Mac, nc 
Zone 5. Bombay, Hyderabad, Western India States, Bombay ni i Committee (of which he himself was the pe ae 
States, Mysore and C.P. States. al thoritative version of what transpired in the orking | 
Zone 6. Rajputana States (minus Bikaner and Jaisalmer), Govmines before the Lahore Resolution emerged is that of Sir 
C.P., and Berar. Sikander Hyat Khan. == : 


. ae . 
itation-in-admitting that ible for drafting | 
hesitation-in-admitting that I was responsi i 
= thereat teolution, But let me make it clear that the resolution 
| which I drafted was radically amended by the Working Committee, 


Zone 7. Punjab, Sind, N-W.F, Province, Kashmir, Punjab 
States, Baluchistan, Bikaner, and Jaisalmer. 


Each zone was to have a regional Legislature consisting of rep- 
resentatives of both British Indian and Indian States’ units com- 
prising that zone. The Tepresentatives in the various regional Leg- 
islatures were to collectively constitute the Central Federal 
Assembly consisting of 375 members (250 from British India and 
125 from the Indian States). It was also laid down that the Mus- | 

| 


Gwalior, Central India States, Bihar, Orissa States, | 


and: there-is-a-wide-divergence-in-the resolution I drafted and the 
one that was finally passed. The main difference between the two 
resolutions is thatthe latter part of my resolution which Telated to 
the centre and co-ordination of the activities of the various units, 
was eliminated.?* 


This explains why the Lahore Resolution said that the ‘North- 
‘Western and-Eastern.zones_of India should be grouped to-con- 
stitute “Independent States” in which the constituent units ‘shall 
be autonomous and sovereign.’ This could be interpreted to mean 


lims would constitute a third of the total number of representa- 
tives in the Federal Assembly. * 
The Federal Executive, to be headed by the Viceroy, was to in- 


third of the Ministers so appointed were to be Muslims, The that there were to be two ‘Independent States’, each of which 
Federal Government was allocated subjects like Defence, External would have a Federal constitution in which the constituent units 
Affairs, Communications, Customs, Coinage, and Currency, etc. would be autonomous and sovereign. This interpretation was also 
Subjects other than these, which were at Present included in the confirmed by the final paragraph of the resolution which read 

ee sii list, be hi Sia a to the 3 or zones. Similarly, : ‘This Session further authorizes the Working Committee to frame 
oF figs oo Ghia to bee ‘indicat i ot ee “Pos.a_scheme of Constitution in accordance with these basic prin- 


regions of all powers such as defence, extern: 5 uD 
tons, customs and such other Matters as may be necessary.’ 


p those Provinces Wey ae € pri- establishment of two states and expecting at the same time that 
majority to protect themselves ara t the encroachment af ‘ these two states would come together later under some sort of a 


8 The Punjab Legislative Assembly Debates, 11 March T1941. 
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Working Ghassan wens ion is Correct, it seems that the 
resolution and made tal_clements from his 
the North-East ‘Ind Oru i 

“onship with an Indian Federation 


to emerge as an independent staté- However: thee ree ae 
> ‘ution later 


thore Resolution visualized 
f West Pakistan and the 


Choudhry Khaliquzzama f aaa? 
mittee of ie Aibtinlas Mili bese Inti tee Ge wid 
Pakistan, clai é ih CAR UC, I book, Pathway to 

tstan, claims that in 1939 in his interview with Lord Zetland 
steno ft State for India, he proposed the establishment of 
or four Federations of Provinces and States. From the 
records he has produced in this book, Choudhry Khaliquzzaman 
suggested the formation of a ‘federation of Muslim Provinces and 
States in North-West India’ and ‘a further federation of-Bengal 
and Assam, and possibly more than one further federation of the 
___ other Provinces and States in the remaining part of India’. It may 
be noted that Khaliquzzaman envisaged the co-ordination of the 
three or four Federations by a small central body and pointed out 
that the object of this scheme was ‘to give the Muslims as great a 
measure of control at the Centre as the Hindus’. This shows 
that Khaliquzzaman was thinking of not one > Muslim-state, but 
two Federations of Muslim-Provinces; and secondly, the Muslim 
Federations -would not be separate and independent entities but 
linked to a confederal Centre consisting of three or four Federa- 
tions. In his interview with Lord Zetland, Khaliquzzaman also 
pointed out that the Muslim League in its next session would pass 
this effect. This means that he must have been 
Pathway to Pakistan, Lahore: -Longmans. 


a resolution to 
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authorized by Jinnah to seek such an interview and put forward 
these ideas. 
All this confirms the point that we have made in an earlier 


___paragraph, namely, that Muslim League leaders at the time of 
the passing of the Lahore Resolution did entertain the idea of the 


formation of two Muslim states—one in the North-West and 
the other in the Eastern part of India. Khaliquzzaman refers to 
a discussion of the Partition proposals in the Muslim League 
Working Committee meeting held on 4 February 1940. Accord- 
ing to Khaliquzzaman, in this meeting Sir Sikander Hyat 
favoured the idea of a confederation whereas it seems Khali- 
quzzaman had changed his point of view for he had advocated a 
confederal scheme in his interview with Lord Zetland. Khali- 
quzzaman states that in the Muslim League W' orking Committee 
meeting of 4 February 1940, Jinnah opposed the idea of con- 
federation put forward by Sir Sikander Hyat and ‘entered in his 
notebook my ‘suggestion with approval’.”* It would not be pos- 
sible to accept this claim without Jinnah’s papers being available. 
However, it may be said to the credit of Khaliquzzaman that he 
wrote to Jinnah in October 1942, expressing his apprehension as 
regards the future interpretations of the phrase ‘such territorial 
readjustments as may be necessary’ in the Lahore Resolution. He 
pointed out that the term ‘territorial readjustment’ could be in- 
terpreted to mean that those divisions or subdivisions in which 
Muslims were not in majority could be detached from the Mus- 
lim Provinces of Punjab and Bengal. If this were to happen, Mus- 
lims would lose a valuable port like Calcutta. According to 
Khaliquzzaman, if Muslims had tenaciously held to the idea of 
claiming the whole of that Province as a part of Pakistan in which 
they were in majority, they would have been able to claim the 
whole of Punjab. If this position had been accepted, the whole 
of Punjab would have become a part of Pakistan and in this 
way a state like Kashmir would have been deprived of any direct 
communication with Indian territory.”* 

The sort of confusion that prevailed among League ranks be- 
fore Partition was indicated by the resolution that the Sind Legis- 
lature passed in support of Pakistan in March, 1943. The resolu- 
tion pointed out that the Muslims, differing from Hindus in vital 
matters like religion, philosophy, social customs, literature, tradi- 

25 Ibid., p. 234- 26 Tbid., Appendix VITI, pp. 424-7- 
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i litical and economic theories were ‘entitled to the right as 
ae separate nation, to have independent Nata ane 
[author’s italics] of their own, carved in the zones where cm “a 
in majority in the sub-continent.’ Again, after declaring that the 
Muslims would not accept a constitution which established one 
Central Government in India, the resolution continued. It_is—-—= 
necessary for them to have independent National States (author's 
italics) of their own....’’ This resolution, moved by G. M. 
Sayed, was open to confusing and dangerous interpretation. Simi- 
larly, Abul Hashim, a famous Muslim League leader from Ben- 
gal, made a passionate plea in favour of creating a separate Mus- 
lim state of East Bengal in the Subjects Committee of the Muslim 
League Legislators Convention in April 1946. He pointed out 
that the Lahore Resolution was clearly capable of such an inter- 
pretation. 

As opposed to this, it can: also be argued that the Lahore 
Resolution envisaged a union of the two ‘Independent States’ of 
the North-Western and Eastern zones. The key phrase which sug- 
gests such interpretation is to be found in the Resolution itself. 
The Resolution says that the North-Western and Eastern zones of 
India ‘should be grouped [author’s italics] to constitute “Indepen- 
dent States” ’. At the annual session of the League in Madras in 
1941, a major portion of the Lahore Resolution, drafted in 
slightly different terms, was adopted as one of the aims and 
objects of the All-India Muslim League thereby amending the 
League constitution.” In this draft, it is interesting to note that ~ 
the word ‘together’ was added after the word ‘grouped’. The 
draft said that the ‘North-Western and Eastern zones of India 
shall be grouped together [author's italics] to constitute Indepen- 
dent States as Muslim Free National Homelands in which the 
constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign.’ However, it 
could still be claimed that both the Lahore Resolution and_the 
draft which was incorporated in the League Constitution spoke 
of ‘Independent States’. Thus, according to the Muslim League 
Constitution, the Muslim League was committed to the estab- 
lishment of two Muslim ‘Independent States’ in the North- 
Western and Eastern zones of India. 


*1G. M. Sayed, Struggle for New Sind Karachi: 
28 Resolutions of the All India Muslim League Fon 
1941, Delhi: All India Muslim League, n.d., p. 35- 


PP- 93-94. 
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¢ subsequent statements and speeches_of the™ 
ue ta wah ad was glossed_ “the impression. that 
@ League really meant by the 
one gathered was that-w je Leagu 2 ‘| 
Lahore Resolution-was the establishment of a single muslin state 
both the North-Western and the Eastern zones.” How- 
ever; the first official statement by the Muslim League Organiza- 
tion that by the term ‘Pakistan’ in the Lahore Resolution 
they meant the establishment of a single sovereign state and 
not two independent states was made in the form of a:resolution——— 
passed in the Muslim League Legislators_Convenition in April 
1946. The resolution-demanded“that the “zones comprising Ben- 
gal and'Assam in the North-East and the Punjab, ‘the North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan in the North-West of 
India... where the Muslims are a dominant majority, be consti- 
tuted into a sovereign state. ..’; that “two separate Constitution- 
making bodies be set-up by the peoples of Pakistan and Hindustan 
for the purpose of framing their respective constitutions,’*° 
It may also be pointed out that the Lahore Resolution did not 
specify the areas in the North-Western and Eastern zones where 
Muslims were in majority. Sir Muhammad Iqbal did try to de- 
limit the area of the North-West Muslim state by suggesting that 
Ambala Division and some of those districts where non-Muslims 
se could be excluded. 
ward by Professor S. Z.. Hasan and Dr. M..A.-H=Qadri delimi 
t ear of the Bengal-Muslim-Fedération as shes sah 
e-adjacent District of Purnia (Bihar) and the 


i _— including 


(Assam), but excluded the South-Western-Districts.of Howrah-and ase 


Midnapore and the North-W ia istri jeeli 
bemueael cee estern district of Darjeeling. It may 


perhaps deliberately designed. Some writers 


i 


2° Jinnah-Gandhi 
Teague, 1944, PP. 40, 44, 75. 
esolutions of the All-India Musli: 
December 1946, Delhi: All-India Midin Lape ae Loi 


Talks (September 1944), Delhi: All India Muslim 


Similarly, the scheme put.for-———— 


——~—“areas*-constituted, 
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a majority as iri the North-West ndia.’ 
ioe psi eo ern and Eastern zones of India. 


: esolution had b 
fident about Muslim majority itheentae Drosinec af Pease 
Bengal and Assam, they would have been hcsoeds 


ingly, Lord Mountbatten argued, the Muslim 1 mee oe 


ur : im Li uld 
oppose the partition of Provinces like Punjab ar Ceseal as this 


was clearly hinted at by the Lahore Resolution itself, which’ used 
_the term ‘areas’ without clearly defining what Provinces the term 


The origin of the word Pakistan hav already-been. dealt with 


In the Lahore Resolution there was no mention of the word Pakic— 


stan. Mr. Jinnah made it clear in his Presidential Address in the 


___—_——Delhi session of the League-in-1.943-that-it-was-not-the-_Muslim 


Www.cssi 


League or Quaid-i-Azam who had coined it. It was originally 
coined by ‘some young fellows in London’ in 1929-30 and they 
applied it only to the North-Western part of India. The opponents 
of the Muslim League ‘started damning this resolution on the 
ground that it was Pakistan’, their propaganda being that Jinnah 
was working for the North-West and Eastern zones which were 
Pak-{clean)-and_the others Na-Pak (unclean), and also that Paki- 
stan meant alliance with other Muslim countries against Hindu 
India. 

You know perfectly well that Pakistan is a word which is really 
foisted upon us and fathered on us by some section of the in 
press and also by the British press. Now our resolution was pee tee 
a long time as the Lahore eh aa wang ‘el he me 

how long are we to have this long phrase’ be 

Hindu aad British friends: We thank you for giving us one word. 


III. TowArps PARTITION 


1. The Cripps Mission, 1942 pak 

Soon after the Lahore eens we ee, ale iN 

‘ ring statement from , Lord : 

shit eer which clearly stated that ee 

Smet ‘could not acimion f be aecenes 2 ss sa 
pe bin : 

aes mee ig is directly denied by large’ and 

in India’s national life. 

h 

i in Ahmad, ed., Speec 

Vol. I, — Ashraf, 1960, P- 509- 


Jinnah, 


Nor could they be — 
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parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a 
Government.’ 


The next stage was reached with the announcement of the 


claim that in the Cripps offer, ‘the possibility of Pakistan is recog- 

nized by implication by providing for the establishment of two or 

more independent Unions in India.’* It was also laid down in 

the Draft Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps brought with 

him that the British Government was particularly concerned 

about the problem of protecting the rights of racial and religious 
minorities in a free India. It was clearly stated that the British 
Government would not impose any restriction on the power of the 
Indian Union to decide their relationship with other member 
States of the British Commonwealth in a treaty that would be 
negotiated between the British Government and the constitution- 
making body after the war. But the treaty would make provision, 
‘in accordance with the undertakings given by His Majesty’s 
Government for the protection of racial and religious minori- 
ties.’™* . 

The Congress Working Committee in its resolution of April 
1942, expressed its unhappiness at these proposals. ‘The accept- 
ance beforehand of the novel principle of non-accession for a Pro- 
vince is also a severe blow to the conception of Indian unity and 
an apple of discord likely to generate growing trouble in the Pro- 
vinces, and which may lead to further difficulties in the way of 
the Indian States merging themselves into an Indian Union.’ But 
still it did not want to veto any Province’s or people’s right of self- 
determination if they were determined to exercise it. The resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee conceded this-right in a grudg- 
ing fashion. 


Nevertheless, the Committee cannot think in terms of compelling the 
people of any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against 
their declared and established will. While recognizing this principle, 
the Committee feel that every effort should be made to create 
conditions which would help the different units in developing a com- 
mon and co-operative national life.** 


32 Resolutions of the All India Muslim League From April 1942 to May 
1943, Delhi: All India Muslim League, n.d., p. 2. 

38 Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorar eds., Vol. II, op. cit., p. 520. 

36 Tbid., p. 525- 
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i i f the 
There was a strong section in the Working Committee ° 
Congress led by Gandhi which adopted a negative actin Ld 
wards the Cripps proposals. Gandhi's reported reaction . be 
Cripps Mission was that it was ‘a post-dated cheque on : = 
that was obviously failing.’ The British were being conciliatory 


because they were in a precarious position. According to Azad, __ 


Gandhi argued against acceptance of the Cripps proposals te the 
Working Committee because of his opposition to war. But there 
were others, like Nehru and Azad, who adopted a more esp 
tive approach.** The latter section was willing to come to a settic- 
ment with the British Government if they would concede to the 
Provisional Government that would be formed during the war 
the status of a National Cabinet with full powers rather than a 
glorified Viceroy’s Executive Council. The British Government, 
on the other hand, was against the idea of introducing a Cabinet 
system in the Viceroy’s Executive Council even by convention 
for a Cabinet nominated by the major political organizations 
would be ‘responsible to no one but itself, could not be removed 
and would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship of the 
majority.’ Again, the British Government took its stand on - 
pledges given to minorities. ‘This suggestion would be rejected by 
all Minorities in India, since it would subject all of them to a per- 
manent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet.’** 

" Tt would not be quite accurate to suggest, as Azad and other 
Congress leaders have suggested, that the problem of the transfer 
of Defence portfolio to Indian hands constituted an intractable 
difference of approach between the British and the Congress. The 
Congress regarded the problem of defence vital because due to 
the war situation the whole country had to be mobilized in order 
to support the war effort. The British Government were prepared 
to concede substantial control over the Defence portfolio and also 
were willing to transfer subjects like war finance, supplies for all 
forces and munitions, propaganda and publicity, civil defence, 
internal security, etc.—subjects which were all related to the 
general problem of defence—to Indian Executive Councillors."” 
This would have given to the Congress most of what it wanted. 


** Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom, Calcutta: Orient 
Longmans, 1959, Pp. 50. 

** Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, eds., Vol. If, op. cit., p. 537- 

5" Ibid, p. 536. 
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The Congress agreed with the British Government that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be allowed to have full control over the 
technical and operational sides of the war and also ‘that the 
higher strategy of the war_sho d_be—controlled by the War 
Cabinet in Lon -whiclr would have an Indian Member.’ Thus, 


__.the negotiations between the Congress and the Government failed 


not so much because the Congress wanted substantial control over 
Defence but because the Congress was keen on acquiring de facto 
power in the Executive Council by transforming it into a Cabinet 


Government. This, as it has been pointed out caller cheese — 
Government was not prepared.to-eonct! —— * 


As for.the-Muslim League, it was obvious that it was not in a 
“very strong position, and it was widely believed that the League 


took a clear stand against the acceptance of the proposals.afterit: 


pet oes 


became~known=that=uie~Congress had’ rejected the proposals. 
Jinnah also complained that ‘the talks had been carried on with 
the Congress leaders over the heads of the Muslims, and other 
parties had been utterly ignored.’** The League expressed its 
gratification that the possibility of Pakistan was recognized by 
implication. But it complained about how handicapped the Mus- 
lim majority Provinces were in the channels that, wer 
to them to express their non-accession.to-India-In the Legislative 
Assémblies of Bengal and the Punjab, Muslims were in a minor- 
ity. The Sind and Frontier Assemblies were so small-and the 
weer iee piven to the non-Muslims so hea: 
could not be easily mani 
Siwihesae tte sinc anipulated. In the Prov; 
in favour of non-accession, the prescribed rocedure was that a 
aay eda be held of the entire adult pails and not of 
oa es ie alone. The League Working Committee regarded 
os sic lenial of the right of self-determination to Muslims.: 
note A are esumably a bargaining attitude, for how could the 
uslims in the non-acceding Provinces be coerced into 


throwingtheir lot-in.svit Lusli : 
Provinesh karin, wath the Muslims when the Muslims of those 


ted in favour-o ie : a 
indicus cae in favour Of non: accession.toIndia? What _ 


have Suggested was that the Muslim majority 
arcated in such a way that the districts or divi- 
*8'V. P. Menon, op. cit., p. 133 


® Resolutions of the All India 
1943, op. cit., p. 5. 


Provinces be dem 


Muslim League From April 1942 to May 


vailable———-— 
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uslims . ivi 
from them. Muslims of thet, not in majority could be Separ: 


: 123 
declared in his Presid — 
ated esidential Address to the League in Delhi in 
. mee eMarcat e 
to vote on the question of non-acces a rine could then be asked __ April 1943 


not want to weaken-his bargaining -nocin ns probably Jinnah did 
cards, 


2. Gandhi-Finnah Talks, 1944 


es sane. andhi-Jinnah talks took place during the month of 
. le ~ 
en re 944 y were ut largely by me 


3 ei te a letter to Jinnah from prison but the Gov- 
emment refused to forward the letter 


and merely conveyed the 
i r gress to acknowledge the Muslim gist of the letter saying that Gandhi wished to meet Jinnah. When 
League’s claim Or separation. Such a long-term arrangement, he a section of the Hindu press commented sarcastically on Jinnah’s 
thought, might enable the Congress and the League to come to an = 


regards the formation of a national 
Present war situation. He moved a 
resolution to this effect before the All-India Congress Committee 
when it met during April-May 1942. But the resolution was re. 
jected.*° The-Congress~ Committee passed another resolution 
which stated: 


ermment when they 
had, despite his challenge, refused to forward the letter, Jinnah’s 


explanation was: ‘This letter of Mr. Gandhi can only be con- 
strued as a move on his part to embroil the Muslim 


Pose of helping his release, so that he will be 
pleases thereafter,’** Jinnah further continued: 


I, therefore, Suggested that if Mr. Gandhi were to write to me a 

hat he was Prepared to retrace his steps and 
abandon his policy and programme culminating in the resolution of 
the A.-I.C.C. of August 8, and was even now willing to come to a 
settlement with the Muslim League on the basis of Pakistan, we were 
willing to bury the past and forget it. I still believe that the Govern- 


ment will not dare to _stop such a letter if it came from Mr, 
Gandhi.¢____—— 


isi i iving liberty to any 
... That any proposal to disintegrate India by giving 1 . 
component hate or territorial unit to secede from the Indian a 
or Federation will be highly detrimental to the phgone : fea 
i i and the 
ople of the different States and Provinces ‘ 
Jala and the Congress, therefore, cannot agree to any such pro 
posal. *? 


ai lag F bei 
Rajagopalachari continued with his efforts and be bade 
increaainehy felt on the part of other leaders as 
: sae Congres a aE was that the oS 2 
an cng a ion in August 1942, ha : 
passin; ‘Quit India’ Resolution in a 
sa iM: to coerce the British Se caine ae etna 
they were engaged in fighting the war into wre nein pee a 
f ‘th Government of India to the — pea otld 
i i. the appeals that were being made a tates. 2 
asi the initiative in opening negotiations wi 
40 Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, 
www.cssexampoint.cthIbid., pp- 547-8. 


Jinnah was at his best in this sort of tactical warfare. He was 
Not satisfied with a mere desire on the part of Gandhi to meet him 
and explore the possibilities of a settlement. He wanted at first a 
total surrender from Gandhi on fundamentals, and once this was 
made, he was prepared to negotiate on details. This again goes to 
show that he was in no hurry to arrive at a compromise agree- 
ment with the Congress on some of the basic issues but probably 


4? Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 499-500. 


— 43 Thid., pp. 514-5. “Ibid. p. 516. 
op. cit., p- x 
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willing to accord to the Muslims the right of separation, not be- 
cause they formed a separate nation but only because they 
wanted to separate themselves from ‘one family consisting: of 
many members.’** : 

If one started from the position that Muslims were a separate 


wanted to wait until he was politically much stronger to obtain 
the best terms that the League and the Muslims could get. 

The correspondence that took place on the points at issue be- 
tween the two leaders during the talks at Bombay also ‘confirmed 


| 
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the impression that Jinnah was-biding his time. First of all, nation, then-it-followed-that-they-would-form-a-separate national 
Jinnah pointed out that it was difficult to negotiate with Gandhi y “7 state of their own. This was Jinnah’s position and presumably 
when he had openly stated during the talks that he had come to " that of the Lahore Resolution. On the other hand, if one started 
discuss the Hindu-Mustim settlement in his individual capacity j from Gandhi’s point of view that India was a sort of joint 
and not as a representative of the Hindus or the Congress. It family, some of whose members. were breaking awa’ any the 
would be difficult to deny that this did present a formidable diffi- family, then one would think-in-ters or a confederal-or fe = 
culty to the League leader. On the other hand, Gandhi himself ‘under which the separated members would still 
could not have adopted any other position for the ss of the __|_——tome together by a treaty or some other arrangement to ‘provide 
is ? in jail and therefore-he-cou! _ | ° i ena, . A a 

pe ae Aero ett pit, j name Se aaaiie the Con- im i stance satisfactory administration of foreign affairs, 
gress to accept any understanding arrived at between himself like ae ge communications, customs, commerce and the 
and the League leader. te Be eS Boch necessarily continue to be the matters of 

Jinnah contended that the Rajagopalachari formula, on the | abi es toe one ee ep parties. This prob- 
basis of which Gandhi wanted to continue his discussions, did Gi iie tater agh ae Siena nea eas Gani was still 

t fully concede the basic demands of the Lahore Resolution. ‘ Ol at ederal arrange. 
The ‘oll epee that the North-Western and Eastern areas i ie not in terms of two sovereign, separate and independent 
of India should be demarcated so that the wishes of the inhabi- However even this dj Sey 

A : : so , ference in-a ch-: i 
ed. Jinnah insisted that = 2 approach-was-not.an_insur-__ 

tants of the area might be ascertained. J mountable obstacle to a compromise or an understanding. If the 


‘Gandhi should first concede that the two zones of Pakistan would Mudiines aunttedi 
comprise the six Provinces of Sind, Baluchistan, the North- | uslims ci 


West Frontier Province, the Punjab, Bengal and Assam, ~~ ~ gent 7s 
In fairness to Gandhi, it may be pointed out that Gandhi did | ngress opposition could. have stopped them. What must 


concede that the North-Western and Eastern zones would com- 
prise the six Provinces that Jinnah referred to. All that Gandhi 
insisted was that Muslims could get only that part of the Punjab 
‘where they are in absolute majority_over all the other elements 


come to a definite under- 


~witht . : 
leaders, after coming’ out-of these issues, that the Congress 


Jinnah and Gandhi in so far as the area of Pakistan was con- e Ki ; would ; 3 of 
cerned. And indeed, the area of Pakistan that came to be estab- tn see tnally, as a lawyer and as a hard-headed negotiator ’ 
lished after August 1947 was about the same area that Gandhi tia th could not visualize Pakistan being achieved only because | 
was willing to concede in September 1944. Where Gandhi did Th ngress and the League had agreed to divide the country. 
strike a note of disagreement was with regard to the claim of the : © party who had the power, namely, the British Government | 
Lahore Resolution that Muslims were a separate nation. He was ‘vas not in the picture. Gandhi suggested that this difficulty could 

‘8 Jinnah-Gandhi Talks, op. cit., p. 37. as "Ibid, p. 38. “8 Tbid., p. 44 
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; the acceptance of an agreement, decidin 
action—for=the attains P 
approach, Jinnah probably thought, y 


dangers. There was the 


sam enerate into éatontunal war- 
y_did Jinnah agree to hi 
Iew at oh ee sald these talks when he probably 


J iscussions? The answer la’ 


assumed a concrete shape after these talks and a precedent once 
established was duly followed in subsequent talks. 


3. The Wavell Plan and the Simla Conference, 1945 


It has already been seen that the Cripps proposals envisaged 
s the formation of a provisional popular government in India so __ 
at during the war India-might beable to bring about a more 
efficient mobilization of its moral and material resources. Raja- 
gopalachari had the same objective when he tried to persuade the 
Congress to concede in substance the Muslim League demand of 
Pakistan, Similarly;-an attempt was made in the beginning of 
7945 to bring about an understanding between the Congress and 
the League so that the two parties might participate. in the for- 
mation of an Interim Government at the Centre. It was hoped 
that such an interitn' arrangement might create the climate for a 


was the Desai-Liaquat Pact which started-taking shape eae 
the end.of_1944.-It-wasa Pact between Bhulabhai Desai, : 
— agate of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature, an 
Liaquat Ali Khan, the Deputy Leader of the Muslim League 
Party in the Central Legislature. 
49 Ibid., pp. 38-39- 
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better and long-term understanding between the two parties. This 
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There is no accepted authoritative text of the Pact.'° The 
broad outlines of the Pact were that the Congress and the League 
would join ‘on the basis of parity in forming an Interim Govern- 
ment at the Centre. Representatives of minorities like the 

Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs would also be included in the 
Government. The Government would function within the frame- 
work of the Government of India Act, 1935. According to the 
text of the draft published by Liaquat Ali Khan, it was agreed 
that if the Cabinet could not get a particular measure passed in 
the Legislative Assembly, it would not seek recourse to the reserve 
powers of the Governor-General. Again, the same version of the 
Pact also laid down that the Interim Government should secure 
the release of the Congress Working Committee members. All the 
versions of the Pact agreed as regards the provision that the 
Interim Government would take steps to secure the withdrawal of 
Section 93 administrations in the Provinces and have them, re- 
placed by coalition Ministries”consisting of . both Congress and 
League elements. ie 

Bhulabhai Desai obtained Gandhi’s blessings for his attempts 
to bring about this Pact. The Viceroy, Lord Wavell, also was in 
favour of such a plan and got in touch with the Secretary of State 
to obtain his reactions. The British Cabinet sought clarification 
on a number of points before giving their full approval. They 

__wanted to know whether there had been a change in the attitude 
of the Congress Party, whether they would support Desai, and 
how far the members of the proposed Interim Government would 
be subject to control by their Party caucuses. Lord Wavell, 
having obtained Desai’s assurance that Gandhi would support the 
Pact, asked Sir John Colville, the Governor of Bombay, to contact 
Jinnah on his behalf to find out what his reactions were. Jinnah 
had already made a public statement to the effect that he had no 
knowledge of the Desai-Liaquat Pact. ‘Sir John Colville saw 


____Jinnah, who stated that he knew nothing about the talks between 
= 


Desai and Liaquat Ali Khan and that the proposals had been 
made without any authority from the League." 


50 A text entitled ‘Text of the Draft Desai-Liaquat Ali Pact, 1944 as pub- 
lished by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan’ is in Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. 
Appadorai, eds., Vol. II, op. cit., pp. 566-7. A different text is given in 
V. P. Menon, op. cit., pp. 176-7. 

61 V, P. Menon, op. cit., p. 178. 
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development of India, would once and for all inject into the 


This meant that Liaquat Ali Khan had come to some sort of a t 

clandestine smnuteratans ie with Desai without informing Jinnah. thinking of political leaders a sense of realism and an awareness 

If this were true, he had committed breach of trust and also of the enormity of the problems that faced India. “hu d 
erings, the new admini- 


flouted the clear directives of the Muslim League Party. Each ; being absorbed in da y-to-eery-Parusambicker 
year it was the President who was given the authority till the strative Jemig-and the result of working together to solve 


next session by the annual session of the Muslim League to con- __-~than- would infuse into them-.a constructive and tolerant point of 


duct negotiations with other parties or take any steps that he -----= view. But as a soldier and as an administrator, he underrated the 
deemed necessary for the furtherance. of-the- objectives of the enormous political chasm that divided the Congress and the 
League. In this scheme, Liaquat Ali Khan had not only over- League. —. 
stepped his powers, but also, as Secretary of the Muslim League, Lord Wavell visited E d red oF March 945, | 
had not kept the President informed of such a serious proposal as In June_1945;-E-"S: Amery, Secretary of State for India, 
the Desai-Liaquat Pact. According to the verbal evidence that was |.---~aniounced that as a result of the discussions that were held be- 
conten ve 3 — by several Se of the tween the Government and the Viceroy, it was proposed that-the 
bere : ae io iat Quaid An W vee gga Executive Council should be reconstituted to include leaders of 
aiseopeed Ute pater a eaaace din thitentande Taeauthar Indian political tees such a way that a Ealesiced Tepresenta- 
understands that Liaquat’s own explanation was that it was high ie of . artes ica a ead equal La 
time that an understanding should be brought about between the po h cae cee ane _—aste fncus. This would not entail_ 
two major communities because the British were likely to leave any-change'in the” existing constitution except for one amend- 
any moment. Jinnah and Gandhi, being older men, had so far ment to the Ninth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 

1935. According to a provision in that Schedule, not less than 


adopted a rigid attitude and thus, not been able to bring about a th b ‘ " 
Hindu-Muslim agreement. Liaquat felt that younger men should 1 ree members of the Executive Council must have put in at 
cast ten years’ service under the Crown in India. Presumably, if 


make an attempt. Siete 
Lord Wavell was basically a soldier. As a soldier, he thought ald ee and the League agreed to join the Council, this clause 


that India’s defence could best be organized and maintained if it ; 
continued as a united political and administrative-country. nan |__| vould be Indians, except the. Vie Com: 
address to the Central Legislature in February 1944, he declared, Chief, who in hi: 
“You cannot alter geography. From the point of view of defence, 
of relations with the outside world, of many internal and ex- 
ternal economic problems, India is a natural unit.... That two 
communities and even two nations can make arrangements to 
live together in spite of differing cultures or religions, history pro- 
.vides many examples.’** Lord Wavell’s hope was that if he could 
get the various party leaders to work together in an Interim Gov- 
ernment, he might be ree to persuade them by patienceand-tact—__ 45. From the pete 
to come to some sort of a long-term agreement which would pre- : Pipe Very ‘Deginning 
serve the unity of the country. He hoped that problems like the the Congres ae a Sapte damental disagreement between 
successful conclusion of the war against Japan, and, above all 
preparations of plans for the post-war agricultural and industrial 
5? Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, op. cit., p.557. 
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representatives of the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs, and Christians 
were likely to vote with the Congress. ‘Ethnically and culturally, 
they are very closely knitted to Hindu society.” 

When Lord Wavell announced the failure of the Simla Confer- 
ence on 14 July 1945, it was clear that, despite Lord Wavell’s 


/ — statement that the responsibility for the failure of the Conference 


was his, it was Jinnah’s uncompromising attitude which had 
wrecked the Conference. Lord Wavell said, ‘...He was so 


53 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, op. cit., p. 114. ‘ 
%4 This information, that Lord Wavell suggested that. the v0 eta 
member should be a non-League_ poe ee Jaen an Ren 
: ) ROR fen 
Tiwana, has heen-furnished to the author oa saponins» bit 
have been Sir Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Sardar of Kot. The oh ee 
Wavell suggested that he would be a non-League nominee (oie ni 
Premier is also borne out by Jinnah’s statement after the bre Pt 
Simla Conference. Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Vol. II, 1964, p. 188. 
58 Thid., p. 187. 
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decided that I felt that it would be useless to continue the dis- 
cussions,’ 

It would be interesting to speculate as to whether the Muslim 
League was completely united behind Jinnah’s implacable oppo- 


sition to the-Viceroy’s proposals. V. P. Menon has written that 


Husain-Imam, a member of the League Working Committee 

who attended the Conference as Leader of the Muslim League 

Party in the Council of State, urged him to see Liaquat Ali 

Khan in order to find a way out-of the impasse. ‘He gave me 

the impression that the members of the Working Committee of 

the Muslim League were far from unanimous in rejecting the 

Viceroy’s offer.’** Husain Imam presumably referred to that 

minority in the Working Committee who were keen to come 

to an understanding with the Congress. They were quite opposed 

to Khizr Hyat Khan or his nominee being included in the Interim 
Government, but were probably not averse to the idea of “the 
Congress nominating a Muslim in their quota. There was also a 
feeling in the League Working Committee that Jinnah had 
pitched his demands far too high in asking for parity for Muslims 
with Caste Hindus when Muslims were only about 25 per cent 
and the Caste Hindus about 60 per cent of the population. All 
this goes to show that had it not been for the so-called ‘intransi- 
gence’ of Jinnah, Pakistan might not have been achieved within 
slightly more than seven years of the Lahore Resolution. 

Why did Jinnah ‘wreck’ the Simla Conference? Was he try- 
ing to wreck it deliberately from the very beginning? First of all, 
it was clear that whatever the differences in the League Work- 
ing Committee, they were unanimously behind Jinnah’s un- 
shakable opposition not to let Khizr Hyat or his nominee be in- 
cluded as a representative of the Punjab Muslims in the Interim 
Government. Once Jinnah came to know that the Viceroy wanted 

-to-include a:non-League Muslim from the Punjab, he was deter- 
mined to wreck the Conference. He knew that once it became 
clear to all the Muslim leaders and particularly the Muslim 
leaders of Punjab that they were not likely to get any prize offices 
by remaining outside the Muslim League, they would all have to 
flock to the Muslim League. 

It has also been suggested that Jinnah was confident that his 
opposition would seal the failure of the Conference because he 

®°V. P. Menon, op. cit., p. 214. 
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had been advised by a member of the existing Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council to stand firm.*’ One can only guess as to who this 
member was. It was probably Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the Defence 
Member of the Executive Council, who had always been n_defer- 
ential towards the Quaid-i-Azam, who suggested to Jinnah that 
the Viceroy was not likely to go ahead with his plans without 
Jinnah’s support. 

One may also advance the view that probably Jinnah was not 
very keen that the Simla Conference should succeed because his 
claim that the Muslim League was the sole representative organiza- 
tion of the Muslims had not yet been established through general 
elections. The Muslim League had grown popular, but it was 
still not strongly entrenched in so far as the Provincial govern- 
ments in Muslim majority Provinces were concerned. The 
Frontier Province was under a Congress Ministry, Bengal was 
under Section 93, whereas Punjab had a Unionist Ministry. The 
Sind Ministry, under Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, depen- 
ded on Congress support. Therefore, it may be argued that 
Jinnah wanted fresh elections to be held so that the Muslim 
League might be given a chance to capture some of these Minis- 
tries. He was probably confident that as the prospects of Paki- 
stan became brighter, the Muslims in Punjab and particularly 
the Muslim officials, would do everything to unseat the Unionist 
Ministry. Thus, it was in the interests of the N{uslim League that 
the Simla Conference should fail. 

Dawn, the official organ of the Muslim League, in its editorial 
of 15 June 1945 said that ‘with regard to the Muslim moiety, 
the -Musalmans will tolerate no infiltration of non-League 
stooges to humour any party.’ This challenge was answered by 
the Congress Working Committee when it declared in its in- 
structions issued to its representatives attending the Conference 
that the idea of the Muslim League exercising the exclusive right 
to nominate all the Muslim members of the National Govern- 
ment should be firmly resisted.** = 


beyining to_xealse-that-the-achievement of In 
of ep endence was not simply a matter of forcing the British Gov- 
eon to aeree to their demands, but that there was an equally 

i hare the Muslim League, without whose con- 


important third party, I 
re eet settlement of the Indian problem could be 


brought about. 
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term agreement. The~ best instrument of 


achieving the latter, they thought, was the formation of an 


Interim Government in which the party leaders would be ex- 
pected to look at the various administrative~problems_from_a- 
broad. point of view. This approach had borne no fruit, and Sir 


Stafford Cripps, commenting on the failure of the Simla Con- 
ference, hinted at the direction in which the mind of the Govern- 
ment was working. ‘...It is obviously desirable not to waste 
further time trying to arrive at a temporary arrangement, which 
is mixed up inexplicably with problems of permanent settle- 
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free self-government Constitution for British India or such part of 
it as was ready to consent to such a Constitution. 

This was followed by elections to the Central and Provincial 


Legislatures which started towards the end of 1945. The election 


results Of the Central Legislative Assembly were available to- 
wards the end of December 1945. The Muslim League won 
every Muslim seat and the Nationalist Muslims, who opposed it, 
forfeited their deposits in many cases. The success of the Coh- 
gress was also very impressive in general constituencies and many 
Opposing candidates withdrew in these constituencies. In the Cen- 
tral Legislative Assembly, the party position was as follows: 
Congress—57; Muslim League—go; Independents—s; Akali 
Sikhs—2; and Europeans—8. The total number of elected seats 
was 102. In the Provinces, Congress successes enabled it to form 
Ministries in Assam, Bihar, the United Provinces, Bombay, 
Madras, the Central Provinces, Orissa and the North-West 
Frontier Province. The Muslim League achieved an equally im- 
pressive success, but could form governments only in Bengal and 
Sind. In the Punjab, the Muslim League obtained 79 out of a 
total of 86 Muslim seats, but since the 79 Muslim seats it had 
won did not have a clear majority in a House of 175 and also 
owing to the opposition of other non-Muslim parties, the Muslim 
League could not form a Ministry. A Ministry was formed by 
Khizr Hyat Khan with the help of Congress and Sikh support. It 
should also be noted that the Congress success in forming a Minis- 
try in the North-West Frontier Province was a serious blow to 
the Muslim League. The Congress had won 19 Muslim seats as 
opposed to 17 Muslim seats won by the Muslim League. The 
Muslim League could claim that this was largely because of the 
personal influence of the Khan brothers. The Muslim League did 
succeed-in-making the Ministry unpopular by launching Pro- 
vince-wide agitation later on the issue of Pakistan.’ 

After his discussions with the British Government in London, 
the Viceroy announced .in December 1945 that: it- was the 

1 Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, eds., Speeches and Documents 
on the Indian Constitution, 1921-1947, London: Oxford University Press, 
1957, Vol. II, p. 566. 

2 Maulana Azad has written, ‘The actual position in 1946 was that the 
Khan brothers did not enjoy as much support in the Frontier as we in Delhi 
thought.” Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom, Calcutta: 
‘Orient Longmans, 1957, p. 171. 
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intention of the British Government to convene a Constitution- 
making body soon after the elections: In. this connection, the 
Viceroy proposed to hold discussions with the clected representa- 
tives in the Legislative Assemblies as well as with the representa- 
tives of Indian States to ascertain whether the Cripps proposals 
of 1942 were acceptable or whether they preferred an alternative 
or modified scheme. It was also proposed that a new Executive 
Council should be formed which had the support of the main 
Indian parties. On 19 February 1946, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
Secretary of State for India, announced in the House of Lords 
that the Government had decided to send a Cabinet Mission to 
assist the Viceroy in these deliberations. The Cabinet Mission was 
to consist of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, the Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, and 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Cabinet Mission, soon after its arrival in New Delhi.on 
24 March 1946, plunged itself into a series of discussions with 
the representatives of the Congress, the Muslim League, the 
Sikhs, and the Hindu Mahasabha. Liberal leaders like Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and M. R. Jayakar were also interviewed. While 
the Cabinet Mission was holding these discussions, both the Con- 
gress and the League were busy digging their trenches in order to 
drive as hard a bargain as possible. The Congress made it clear 
that it would never agree to the partition of India. The Muslim 
League, through a Convention held in 7-9 April 1946 of over 
400 Muslim Legislators who had been elected on the Muslim 
League ticket to the various Assemblies, declared that ‘the Mus- 
lim nation will never submit to any constitution for a united India 
and will never - participate in any single constitution-making 
machinery set up for the purpose.’ It demanded that the zones 
comprising Bengal and Assam in the North-East and the Punjab, 
the North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan in the 
‘North-West of India should be constituted: into- 

State of Pakistan. 

It was obvious that the two parties approached the constitu- 
tional problem from opposite points of view. Jinnah’s solution 
was to dismantle the existing Central structure of the Govern- 
ment of India and reconstruct it on the basis of Pakistan. After the 
establishment of Pakistan, he was Prepared to arrive at an amic- 
able arrangement with the rest of India on a treaty basis. Once 
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Pakistan was conceded, he was not averse to the idea-of'a su 
Centre on an agency basis entrusted_by-both ‘states to look after 
certain common subjects,’ Fhe Congress Position was diametri. 
cally opposite—They would start with the existing Centre and 
--—were willing to subtract from the Central list certain subjects in 
which the Provinces wanted to be autonomous. The Cabinet 
Mission pointed out to Jinnah that he could not have the six Pro. 
vinces in their entirety, claiming full sovereignty for the Proposed 
j State of Pakistan. There were a number of districts in the area 
that he claimed which had non-Muslim majorities. If he wanted 
full sovereignty, he should be satisfied with a Pakistan which was 
1 much smaller. If he wanted the whole area, then he should be 
i willing to relinquish some part of the sovereignty to a Union 
| Centre. In other words, in the latter case, there would be a sort 
of three-tier Federation with Provinces at the lowest level, fol- 
lowed by Federations or groups, 
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their parent Provinces and attached to the territory of India. If 
75 per cent of the Muslim Tepresentatives voted for separation 
they would have a Constituent Assembly to frame a constitution 

"for their own area. Even this ingenious scheme was turned down 
both by the Congress and the Muslim League.* 

The.Cabinet Mission once again turned towards the three-tier 
scheme as a possible way out. It may be recalled that the Congress 
had already expressed their opposition to the latter scheme, but 
probably Azad, who wanted to avoid partition at any cost, per- 


suaded the Congress to agree to accord maximum autonomy to ___|_ 


Provinces as a better alternative than-the-partitior of the country. 
i y Statement‘ on-15 April"'1946 in which he 
tried to show that Pakistan would be detrimental to the interests 
of Muslims themselves. He pointed out that all the Muslim fears 
of Hindu domination at the Centre would cease to exist if the 
Congress were to agree to grant full autonomy to the Provincial 
units. He suggested that there could be two lists of Central ae 
‘jects, one, compulsory, and the other, optional. The Provinci 
units could administer all the optional subjects except a minimum 


j 5 The Cabinet-——f-— 

of compulsory subjects delegated to the Centre. hes ; 
Mission felt eneburagérl by.this-reaction--Whren_ Jinnah was in- 
lormed of this development, he was not enthusiastic about the 


scheme, but was willing to discuss the proposal with the Congress 


after seeking the approval of his Working Committee. The con- _ 


crete proposal that the Mission put forward in writing to the Con- 
gress and the League was that the three-tier Federation would be 
constructed as follows: 


® Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, op. cit., p. 144. 
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1. The All-India Union Government and Legislature would 

deal with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communications, 

Fundamental Rights and would have the necessary 

Powers of taxation to raise the finances required for these 

subjects. 

—In_the Government and the Legislature of the Union 
equal representation would be given to the Muslim 
majority Provinces or their group and to the Hindu 
majority Provinces or their group. In addition to these, 
there would be representatives from the States. 

3. The residuary powers would vest in the Provinces. Pro- 
vinces could form groups and such groups would deter- 
mine what Provincial-subjects they should deal with in 

. common. 

4. There would be a provision both in the constitutions of 
the Union and the groups whereby any Province, if a 
majority in its Legislative Assembly so desired, could ‘call 
for a reconsideration of the terms of the’ constitution 
after an initial period of ten years and at ten yearly in- 
tervals thereafter. 


The Cabinet Mission also put forward its proposals as regards 
the-composition of the Constituent Assembly. The most import- 
ant of-these-dealt with the meetings of three sections of Provinces 
—one section each for Hindu and Muslim majority Provinces and 
the third for the States. It was laid down that after the prelimin- 
ary meeting of the Constituent Assembly at which the general 
order of business would be settled, the Assembly would divide 


J itself into the three sections of Provinces. The two sections repre- 


senting Hindu and Muslim majority Provinces would meet sep- 
arately to decide the Provincial constitutions for their group and, 
__if they-sovdesired; a group constitution. This was a major con- 
cession to the Muslim League in the sense that the Muslim Pro- 
vinces would be allowed to meet in their sections and decide their 
Tespective constitutions as well as their group constitutions. But 
once these were settled, any Province which did not wish to re- 
main in the original group to which it was assigned could opt 
out of that group, join another group or remain outside all 
groups. This was presumably a concession to the Congress for a 
Province like Assam which had a Hindu majority but which was 
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likely to be placed in a Muslim group. Finally, the three sections 
were to meet as the Constituent Assembly to settle the constitu- 
tion for the Union on the lines suggested by the Cabinet Mission 
in the previous paragraph. Another major concession to the Mus- 
lim League was that the Constituent Assembly could not by a 
simple majority write into the Union Constitution any provision 


which involved a communal issue. Such provisions could-only-be~ ~ 


considered to have been passed by the Assembly if a majority of 
both the two major communities voted in its favour.° 
Discussions dragged on and despite a special conference that 
took place between the 5th and 12th of May, the gulf between 
the two parties had still to be bridged. This was well reflected in 
the proposals that the two parties had put forward to the Cabinet 
Mission. Some of the salient points in the demands put forward 
by the Muslim League were significant because for the first time 
Jinnah was submitting something in writing which compromised 
his demand for Pakistan. The six Muslim Provinces known as the 
‘Pakistan Group’ would have a separate constitution-making 
body which would frame constitutions for the group and the Pro- 
vinces in the groups. This constitution-making body would deter- 
mine the list of subjects that would be vested in the constituent 
Provinces and the list of subjects that the Pakistan Federation 
would be entrusted with. The two Federations, the Pakistan 
Group and that formed by the Hindu Provinces, would come 
together under a Union which would deal with subjects like 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications necessary for 
defence. It was also stipulated in the League memorandum that 
there should be parity of representation between the two Federa- 
tions in the Union Executive and the Legislature, if they were 
formed.” . 
- The proposals submitted by the Congress differed funda- 
mentally from those of the League. The Congress suggested that 


the first step should be for the Constituent Assembly~for_the _ 


whole of India to meet and later on it could be decided if the 
Provinces desired to form groups. It was made clear that it was 
up to the Provinces to function as a group and let the group frame 
their constitutions. It was pointed out that Assam could not be- 

“Papers Relating to the Cabinet Mission to India 1946, Delhi: The 


Manager of Publications, 1946, pp. 14— 
* Ibid., pp. 20-21, Bilis 
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long to the Muslim group. Nor was the North-West F; rontier Pro- 
de in favour of joining the Muslim group, as the elections had 
indicated. The Congress was similarly opposed to the Principle o 
parity of representation between groups of Provinces, either 
the Union Executive or_in_the. Ss = they were of the 
opinion that-the provision that on no major communal issue could 
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= ——Haeeon be taken by the Constituent Assembly unless a majority 


of the members of the community concerned present and voting 
in the Constituent Assembly were in its favour was an adequate 
safeguard for all minorities.* 

The Cabinet Mission announced their plan on 16 May 1946. 
“They-had-to-put-forwatel their OWaT proposals because Wey cai 
that even though the Congress and the League ‘had made con- 
siderable concessions’, there still remained a gap to be filled be- 


—lished, twenty million Muslims would still remain as minorities 
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1. A Union of India comprising both British India 
States with its domain over Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications and with powers necessary to raise the 
finances required for these subjects. 

2. Union Executive and Legislature to be constituted from 

} the British India and States’ representatives. The Provi- 

sion regarding parity of~representation—in_the Union 
Legislature and Executive between Hindu and Muslim 
majority Provinces or groups was, deleted. The Muslim 

: fear of a Hindu majority was met by the provision that 

on a major communal issue a decision by the Legislature 
would require a majority of the representatives ea 
and voting of each of the two major dia wi 
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which out of 70 representatives, Muslims had 36, and 
general 34. Thus, the total number of representatives for 
British India was 292 on the basis of one representative 
for every million of the adult population. The maximum 
for Indian States, provided on the same basis, was 93. 

representatives chosen above would meet to draft 
the new constitiition-After the preliminary business like 
the election of the chairman, other officers, and ‘an 
Advisory Committee on the Rights of Citizens, Minori- 
ties and Tribal and Excluded Areas, the Provincial 
representatives would divide up into three sections as in- 
dicated above—A, B and C. 


, Thereafter, these sections would formulate Provincial consti- 
tutions for the Provinces included in each section. The question 
whether. there should be.any, group constitution for those. Pro- 
virices and what Provincial subjects would be entrusted to the 
group would also be taken up by these sections. It was also laid 
down that Provinces could opt out of groups in which they were 
placed if the Legislatures of those Provinces decided to do so after 
the first general election under the new constitution. 

‘Was this another tactical triumph for Jinnah? Later on, when 
the League rejected the Cabinet Mission proposals, Jinnah said, 


The League, throughout the negotiations, was moved by a sense of 
fairplay and sacrificed the full sovereign state of Pakistan at the 
altar of the Congress for securing the independence of the whole of 
India, They voluntarily delegated three subjects to the Union and 
by doing so, did not commit a mistake.® 


It was not like Jinnah to make such a fundamental concession. 
Why was he making it? Presumably because, short of complete 
sovereignty, he had achieved his Pakistan. The Cabinet Mission 

Plan.offered“a weak Centre and an opportunity to large Muslim 
~ majority Provinces like the Punjab and Bengal to dominate in 
their respective sections. These sections were allowed to formu- 
late both group and Provincial constitutions. Provinces were 
given the right to opt out, but only after the first general elections 
and probably under the terms of the constitution settled by the 


® Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Speeches and Writings of Mr. Jinnah, 
Lahore: Ashraf, 1964, Vol. II, p. 315. 
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respective section. In addition to all this, under Sections B and 
C, Jinnah was getting the entire territory of Provinces like the 
Punjab, Bengal and Assam in parts of which non-Muslims were 
in majority. The only problem was, perhaps, the slender majority 
that Muslims had in Section C. But given Separate electorates, 
Muslims would probably present a united front and angle for 


support among the Scheduled Castes and other minority groups. _ 


Thus, the resolution of the Council of the All-India_Muslim 
League, justifying its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan, 
said: 


.++In as much as the basis and the foundation of Pakistan are 
inherent in the Mission’s plan by virtue of.the compulsory grouping 
of the six Muslim Provinces in Section B and G, is willing to co- 
operate with the constitution-making machinery proposed in the 
scheme outlined by the Mission, in the hope that it would ultimately. 
result in the establishment of complete sovereign Pakistan, and the 
consummation of the goal of independence for the major nations, 


Muslims and Hindus, and all the other people inhabiting the-vast— 


sub-continent. 

It is for these reasons that the Muslim League is accepting the 
scheme and will join the constitution-making body, and it will keep 
in view the opportunity and right of secession of Provinces or 
groups from the Union, which have been provided in the Mission’s 
plan by implication.?° 

Thus, the League wanted to have the best of both worlds— 
compulsory grouping of the Provinces, and, if the groups or Pro- 
vinces were not satisfied, the right of secession from the Union 
itself. 

The text of the Cabinet Mission Plan lent itself to equivocal in- 
terpretation. Paragraph 15(5) said that ‘Provinces should be 


Clause viii of the same paragraph said that Provinces could opt 
out of the group only after the first general election had taken 
Place under the new constitution. Later on, wheii the “Congress 


Working Committee asserted the right of the Provinces to make — 


the choice in the beginning itself whether or not to belong to the 


*° Resolutions of the All-India Muslim Le 


December 1946, Delhi: All-India Muslim Leagee go", [2™"arY 1944 to 


gue, n.d., pp. 50-51, 
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out that such an interpretation ‘does not accord with the Dele. 
gation’s intention.’ The statement also pointed out: ©] Te 
for the grouping of the Provinces are well za and this is an 
essential feature of the sch an Only be modified by agree- 

a oa for the grouping of the Provinces which 
= the Cabinet Mission claimed were well known to the Congress 
and the League representatives? It must have been clear to Jinnah 

that the Congress was not altogether happy with the Cabinet 
Mission Plan. The Congress had opposed grouping of Provinces 

as such and the Cabinet Mission Plan had gone as far as provid- 

ing for compulsory groupings of Provinces. This meant that a 
Province like the North-West Frontier Province, in which a Con- 


gress Government was functioning, would be compelled to join : 


Section B, and a Province lik 5 had—a~ Hindu 
majority,-would-be compelled to join Section C. Jinnah himself 
{ et ak that the Plan was a sugar-coated pill for the Congress 
and that without the sugar, it was still a pill. He wanted to know 
from the Viceroy what the Government would do if one party 
accepted the scheme and the other rejected it. He extracted the 
following personal and confidential assurance from the Viceroy 
on 4 June 1946: ee 


~I-can’ give you on behalf of the Cabinet Delegation my personal 


ieee - ma ny the acceptance of the Cabinet Mission 

—-,_» the Council of the All-Indi Musli 
their résolution of SJune-rg; sinha 2 —— = = 

The Congress, from the vei inni 

ess, irc ty beginning, was aware of the 
dangers and pitfalls in the Cabinet Mission Proposals. A few days 
/ after the announcement of the Cabinet Missio 
ae to Lord Pethick-Lawrence expressing his fear on behalf 
___ Of the Congress that Provinces like the Punjab in Section B and 
Bengat-in-S ¢ - inate the smaller Provinces. ‘It 


Ww 
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ed whi een eet) ~ . ef 2, 
vlintdel ‘siptenicne i oy infringes the basic ean Sections, viz. A, B and C in which the provinces would be grouped. 
ie a ner y-’ To the Congress plea th: ngs ciple of pro- r These matters could not be changed unilaterally by Congress with- 
ee Cee tip -mean-that-in-the- fixe ce read- Paragraph out the consent of other parties to the agreement.?® 
Pr 3 wou i . ce, i i i 
detoustn whine ti their choice whether or o pe a It is interesting-to_note | that the Congress, despite its objection 
sue deal Y were placed, the Cabinet M Jom the ‘to-the grouping plan, would not commit itself cither to total re- 
dese the 4 Fe and again that this Was not the ission pointed jection or acceptance’ of the Cabinet Mission Plan. In the first 
z inet Mission itself placed on its Plan ta i resolution of the Working Committee dated 24 May 1946, the 
ongress clung to its own interpretation, The AIT owever, the Committee said that they were unable to give a final opinion at 
Committee, meeting in early July 1946, in Bo ‘she Congress that stage. In its resolution of 25 June 1946 the Committee said: 
resolution of the Working Committee wh; mbay ratified the ‘These proposals fall short of these objectives. Yet the Committee 


g has considered them earnestly in all their aspects because of 
to thie compulso upi . cul their desire to find some way for the peaceful settlement of India’s 
eaten a0; rejects grouping of aiinies with its own inter- problem and the ending of the conflict between India and 
Interim, Government, Soon afer a or the formation of an England.’ Jawaharlal Nehru was even a shade better. ‘We have 
Congress Committee, Jawaharlal tees Seis a s 5 a) ‘committed ourselves on no single matter to anybody. Naturally, 

s Commi ad then : : ; : a 
the President of the Conerras, betel a valida ms even though one might not agrée to commit oneself, there is acer. 


a ae he tain compulsion of facts which makes one accept this thing or 
aie cake i —— to the group scheme put forward = el ies a ees Hes = ae be ina pene a 
; . ” In a letter to Lord Wavell dated 25 June Azad wrote, 
The big probability is, from any approach to the question, there will ‘While adhering to our views we accept sd proposals and are 
be no grouping. Obviously section A will decide against grouping. prepared to work them with a view to achieve our objective.” 
Speaking in betting language, there is a four to one chance of the This evasiveness aroused Muslim League suspicions. The League 
North-West Frontier Province deciding against grouping. Then feared that the Congress was planning to change the Cabinet 
group B collapses. It is highly likely that Bengal and Assam will Mission Plan to suit their interests in the Constituent Assembly 
decide against grouping, although I would not like to say what the where they had a great majority. 
initial decision may be since it is evenly balanced. But I can say Azad has charged that Nehru’s opposition to the proposals re- 
with every assurance and conviction that there is going to be finally garding grouping was wrong and turned out to be disastrous so 
no grouping there, because Assam will not tolerate it under any far as the future of India’s unity was concerned. But there was a 
circumstances whatever. Thus you see this grouping business, ap- method in this opposition. It was becoming increasingly clear 
proached from any point of view, does not get on at all. to the Congress that Jinnah, in surrendering his demand for 
Nehirutnehes that the Congress would enter the Con- sovereign Pakistan, had extracted valuable concessions from the 
stituent Assembly ‘completely unfettered by agreement and free Cabinet ‘Mission, like the compulsory grouping of the Provinces, 
to meet all situations as they arise.’ . .. Azad has commented that ___and-arweak Centre. And there was no guarantee that he would 


——l merely stop at that. In its resolution of 6 June 1946 the League 
Council, even though accepting the Cabinet Mission Plan, had 
openly asserted that the basis and the foundation of Pakistan were 
inherent in the Mission Plan by virtue of the compulsory group- 

18 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, op. cit., p. 155- 
16 Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, eds.,.op. cit.; see pages 610. 


www.cssexampoint-apifls P- 33- i, eds., op. cit., p. 613- : 
nai PON Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, eds., OP. Cll» by 612, and 60g, respectively, for these statements. 


this statement was most unfortunate. 7 
—~ 5 | wrong. It 
I- “place. C at Jawaharlal’s statement was ig 


: ify the Plan as. 
was not correct to say that Congress was free to modify 
it pleaweth ... We had further agreed that there would be the three 
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ing of the six Muslim Provinces. It also said that the Plan was 
being accepted ‘in the hope that it would ultimately result in the 
establishment of a complete, sovereign Pakistan.’ The Muslim 
League had also achieved spectacular success in the recent elec- 


tions on the issue of Pakistan. It may be argued that Congress _ 


leaders were probably justified in fearing that with separate-etec- 
torates continuing and with the help of disgruntled minorities 
and the Princes, the Muslim League might succeed in paralysing 
any majority government in India. But probably Nehru and the 
Congress did not foresee that Jinnah would resort to ‘Direct 
Action’ after withdrawing the League acceptance of the Cabinet 
Mission Plan. Jinnah had always given the impression of being a 
constitutionalist and his declaration to ‘bid good-bye to constitu- 
tional methods’ came as a complete surprise. The Muslim League 
Council in a resolution passed on 29 July 1946 declared that 
‘now the time has come for the Muslim Nation to resort to Direct 


Action to achieve Pakistan, to assert their just rights, to vindicate _ 


their honour and to get rid of the present British slavery and the 
contemplated future caste-Hindu domination.’ Thus, once again 
both parties were digging their trenches and getting ready for 
another round of battle. 


II. FoRMATION OF THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT 


It may be argued in defence of the Muslim League that though 
in its Council resolution of 6 June it had suggested that the 
struggle for Pakistan would continue, yet so far as the actual 
proposals of the Cabinet Mission were concerned, it had accepted 
them."? The Congress, on the other hand, as has been seen 
earlier, had not accepted the Cabinet Mission proposals with 
regard to compulsory grouping of the Provinces. This probably 


17 Resolutions of the All India Muslim League, op. cit. pp. 49-51. Thus, 
as far as the League was concerned, there was no evidence to warrant the 
statement: ‘Neither the Congress nor the Leazue ever really accepted the 
plan, though both placed their formal approval on record for bargaining 
purposes.’ Michael Brecher, Nehru: A Politicc! Biography, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1959, p. 317- The Conzress itself never accused the 
League of not having accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan. It was only after 
the League Council had passed its resolution withdrawing acceptance of 
the Mission Plan in July 1946, that the Conzress insisted on the League 
withdrawing this resolution if it wanted to remain in the Interim Govern- 
nent. 
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explains why Lord Wavell was keen to ing-the-Muslim League, 
i “the Interim Government. He per- 


was not unjustifiable. 

The result was that the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy issued 
a statement on 16 June outlining their proposals regarding the 
formation of an Interim Government. In the list of persons who 


were invited by the Viceroy to serve ih the Tpterion, Coneenreet,——— 
there were six Congress mem including the Scheduled Caste 


Lepresentative,Jagjivan-Ram. There were five Muslim Leaguers 
including Jinnah. Sikhs, Parsis and Indian Christians had a repre- 
sentative each. Thus, there was no Muslim from the Congress 
side. Paragraph 8 of this statement pointed out that if the Con- 
gress or the League, or both of them, were found to be unwilling 
to enter the Interim Government, the Viceroy intended to go 
a _ the formation of an Interim Government which 
as representative as i 

Caine Mion | Bye = of those that aeogpten! the 
in complained that the parity formula between the 
aoe 48 the Congress had been changed in the sense that the 
ba ad six representatives as Opposed to the five of the 
ee ae But he extracted a valuable assurance from the 
se Y at any vacancy occurred_in the future among the 
s allotted to minorities, he would consult both the main 
_ before filling them. Similarly, no decision involving a 
- ai = Mirae issue would be taken by the Interim Govern- 
a Ma majority of either of the main parties were opposed to 
= Pie with such reassurances, the League Working Com- 
are = ta resolution of 25 June agreed to enter the Interim 
The Congress Working Committee, on the other hand, in its 


18 P, 5 : sted, 7 
i” Relating to the Cabinet Mission to India 1946, op. cit., pp. 
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resolution of 25 June rejecté 
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é sals f 
| an Interim Government as contained in TE Watemeat ot 16 June to the Muslim League which he could not honour without anta- 
| The resolution made it clear that the Congress could a gonizing the Congress and thus hurting British interests. The 
| denied the right to nominate a Muslim to the Inter: are Scotsman of 21 July 1946 wrote: ‘It grieves us that the venerable 
ment or made to accept an artificial and unjust r erim Govern- fritiealistic Secretary of State, a fine Viceroy, and their two 
the right of a communal party like the Muslim Lea a wd ee _ eminent colleagues of Britain’s new and good Cabinet should at 
sulted in filling minority seats in the Government gue to be con- ae stage have descended—as we see matters—to similar 
The result was that the Vi 5 : Hithery courses, 
According to P. weer Pie sate Kats C — Lord Wavell resumed his negotiations for the formation of an 
se ides fendintan 4 lard acter aera a fe was sup- Interim Government towards the end of July, 1946. In a letter 
ent Bil oe S y to join the Interim Gov- addressed to the Presidents of the Congress and the Muslim 
; ated |. proposals. Presumably, he League dated 22 July 1946 the Viceroy suggested that the In- 
wi if = had Samet a course : h ered.an terim Government, consisting of fourteen members, would be 
affront to the position of the Congress. It was likely that such a constituted_as_follows: six members ‘including one Scheduled 
course would have hardened the Congress opposition to the Caste representative) to be nominated by the end five by the 
Cabinet Mission Plan, ultimately resulting in its total rejection. Muslim League,.and three representing minorities to be nomi- 
The Muslim Leaguers, placed in power in the Interim Govern- nated by the Viceroy; one of these representatives to be a Sikh. 
ment, would have very likely provoked the Congress into bitter The Viceroy" made it clear that neither the Congress nor the 
opposition to both the Interim Government and the British Gov- Muslim League would be allowed to object to the names sub- 
ecmment. In short, such a course would _have embittered the mite ay the ele part, Tia a i done 
: ———— 7a ndian League would have no right to object e Con- 
future relations between a ie Se ae Se aerenl gress nominating a Muslim in their aie of six. ’ 
leaders to such an extent that Bri ban om a long time to It may be noted that when the Muslim League Council passed 
interests would have been adversely ane i negotiations for a its resolution declaring that the time had come for the Muslims 
come. Thus, the Viceroy decided to adjourn : ee en caretaker} --t0-Fesort to “Direct Action’, the Muslim League leaders suspected 
‘ short interval and_set.up.1n. Seca ig as to how he that the Viceroy was thinking of going ahead with the formation 
When questioned y Ji ance that he had of an Interim Government even if the Muslim League refused to 
-_ 38 pine the Viceroy co-operate. The Viceroy’s letter, announcing the terms of the In- 
: gesting that the terim Government, was written on 22 July and the ‘Direct 


ver é ifficult sition by sugg’ Action’ resolution was passed uly. 

eeiasee ee a a a said at in the eit one sha | —How “could the Labor Leena have agreed with the 
later part of t hs the Interim Government, the rT —— Congress that it had accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan in its 
Se ed s ent as far as_possible i —_e= Viceroy was entirety, when the Cabinet delegation itself had pointed out to 

1 ‘orm the Governm —— May. Thus, the Congress that its.interpretation as regards compulsory grou: 
of I ; fs : P- 
nee of th statement to mean that since the ined ’ ing of’ Provinces was not correct? Similarly, how could the Vice- 
stretching the text of the ¢ plan of 16 May, nego a roy go back on his.clear statement of 16 June that he would in- 


d th 
d the League had accepted the pia 
Fas should continue sO that both might jon 


If the League joined the 


“Vite whichever party accepted his proposals regarding the Interim 
Government to form a Government? Jinnah’s reading of the 


ernment an 
Gow i situation was that the British Government wanted to appease the 


i rnment, in thal 
mained outside, the Interim oe f ce willing to accept the Congress because they were afraid of the Congress launching a 
"be ‘as representative aS pe Fs that the Viceroy, m . civil disobedience movement against them. Particularly as the 
c a 


Md It was O 
www.cssexangsanenagntt of 16 Mages Government, 
eagerness to form 
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Labour Party, which was in power then, had all along supported saying that there Be no amie © his Werking Committee 

His Chogres ad) would not like tobe plaset fa a pales fe he ts ees of the Congress Interim Government 
ich i i i to ress the tao 

es = ee 2 br a from was-announiced on 24 August 1946, negotiations had started be- 
mgress movemen e resi 4 ~-“tween the Congress and the Government much earlier and it was 


the Congress book and thought that the only way of compelling —— 
the British Government to treat the Muslim League as an equally 
important party was the threat of ‘Direct Action’. Jinnah’s view 
had always been that the Congress had launched the ‘Quit 
India’ movement to coerce the British Government during the 
war to surrender power to them. He thought that this was the 
most effective way of dealing both with the British Government 


well known that the Congress had been invited to form the Gov- 
ernment. On 16 August 1946, when the League had called upon 
Muslims to celebrate that day as the ‘Direct Action’ day, Nehru 
made it clear that ‘Direct Action’ would have to be suppressed 
for otherwise the Government would be swept away.” He was 
quite correct in his reading of the situation for it was obvious that 


and the Congress. ‘ if “Direct Action’ were launched by the-L ‘would be 
al 7 aimed at and against th gress"Government. Many of the 
Our motto should be discipline, unity and trust in the power of our sees temcly unfortunate results of the ‘Direct 


own nation, If there is not sufficient power, create that power. If-we— 
do that, the Mission and the British Government may be rescued, 
released and freed from being cowed down by the threats of the 
Congress that they would launch a struggle and start non-co-opera- 
tion. Let us also say that.?° 


Action’ day seem to forget that this was precisely the nature of 
Indian politics at that time, namely, that it had degenerated into 
an open Hindu-Muslim warfare and struggle for power. Nehru’s 
statement was interpreted as a threat. Maulana Shabbir Ahmad 
Osmani, President of the All-India Jamiyat al Ulama-i-Islam, 


Jinnah felt that the Viceroy did not fear the League as much as probably represented Muslim reaction to both Nehru’s statement 
he feared the Congress. He had not only gone back on his assur- ——and, ‘the-installation-of-the-Congress~Interitit Government when 
ances to the League, but had also been coerced by the Congress he said that a Muslim could not be crushed. ‘Living he is a ghazi 
into abandoning positions which he had taken earlier. In a (victor in battle) and killed in action, he is a martyr.’ It was 
letter to the Congress President dated 22 June 1946, the Viceroy obvious that the whole atmosphere was surcharged with com- 
had clearly stated that it would not be possible for the ee eo frenzy. 

Mission or himself to accept the Congress request. to include-a = The Government knew that the Vic j re — 

Congress Muslim among their representatives in the Interim / Congress Interim Government was An = ot a bs 
Government.” But in his letter to the League President of 22 They were aware that the pian: eat’ fs Le g' 2 

July, he made it clear that it was not open to the League to object Jinnah and the Muslim League had captured th populal ” 

to the Congress nominating a Muslim in their quota. pus P' ¢ imagination 

position was that if he were to concede-on_this issue, it wo *t At first Nehru was reported to id: ¢ : 

mean that the Muslim League was not the sole representative} __ “Direct Action” goes een but ifthe alee ee ee 
organization of the Muslims, It would also allow discontented if the Will go-unders: i interpreted by League circles to mean that 

Muslim leaders from the League to seek shelter in the Congress. if the Muslim League started ‘Direct‘Action’, itw ron ———_—{- 


Nehru suggested that this was not an accurate interpretation. He explained: 


Thus, in his letter dated 31 July Jinnah on his own initiative ‘I was asked what would happen if there was “Direct Action” against the 


: ; Nae ; 
turned down the Viceroy’s offer to join the Interim Government inne I replied that wherever there is such ‘Direct Action”, there 
: . 7 m be only two results: Ei ii ‘acti 
Be py ae Ashraf, ed., Cabinet Mission and After, Lahore: Ashraf, said ores the. Banat pf eet si a wath 
, p- 291. it, “Pp; aay ip, Hey ‘ 
0 Papers Relating to the Cabinet Mission to India 1946, op. cit., oe SSE Sc elle aetna aE A Dy Pee 
pp. 48-49. : 


www.cssexampoint.com * Quoted in Mohammad Ashraf, ed., op. cit., p. 369. 


_____the-League intothe Interim Government. But unfortunately; he—— 


J/ 


www.cssexampoing somOxford University Press, 


articipation would have very 


a ation of the Congress Party 
in'powér‘at the-Centre was extremely ill-timed in view of such 


clear dangers of the outbreak of communal warfare. The Viceroy 
should have carried on his negotiations further in order to bring 


realized his mistake too late for it was only after the Calcutta riots 
had taken place and the situation in Bihar and Noakhali had be- 
.come alarming that the Viceroy succeeded in bringing the Mus- 
lim League into the Interim Government. 
The view that the Muslim League ete to sees ie 
3 ‘Direct Action’-day; followed-by-the-announ 
e re Muslim League Governments of Sind and ne 
16 August would be a holiday, triggered the iene . 
killing is held among many sections."* The Mus! eed 
answer to this charge was that the Muslim eer a ak 
fi clear instructions to the various provi ae ri 
peer should be utilized only for the purpose o° &*T 


ine . . were faced with and 
the Muslims the political situation ee ibe Council resolutions 


assed innah, in his statement : 
before. th 2g July roa Jirday THEE ie clear: ‘But the ae 
ae wt for the purpose of resorting eh “ie i" 
frm Re er: ' Te wiilld and conduct them- 
- oe eae ren ey eaeined manner and not to play into 
in 


selves peacefully an 


s 925 by 
the hands of the enemies". of Bengal, was also charged Py _ 


HS. Suhrawardy, 


euie if hy, 
i 0. f litical BiograP' 

avy, Bi Menon, OF read Brecher, Nehru: A Polttt 

24 See, for example, 1959) P- 319° 


it., p> 372° 
26 Mohammad Ashraf, ed., OP- cit., p- 3 
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\ plicity in the riots and by others with 
agrant negligence of his responsibilities. Suhrawardy’s answer to 
.these charges was that it was actually the Congress who had 
started the: trouble in Calcutta with the sole aim of creating a 
situation which might ultimately bring about the dismissal of the 
League Ministry and the imposition of Section 93° Dawn’s 
correspondent also made similar charges and tried to prove that it 
was the Hindus who took Muslims unawares and Muslim retalia- 
tion followed later." The Statesman of Calcutta of 20 August, on 
the other hand, accused the Muslim League of having brought 
about ‘the worst communal riot in India’s history.’ Sir Francis 
Tuker, who was in charge of the military operations during the 
‘Tiots, has held all the.three, the Congress, the Muslim League and 
the'Sikhs, responsible for the Great Calcutta Killing. ‘They could 
hardly have done better if they had had a combined committee to 
arrange the grisly tournament.’** A very alarming factor in the 
situation was the growing hostility between Hindu and Muslim 
officers in the police and in the army. Commenting on the infiltra- 
tion of communal politics into the army, Sir Francis wrote: 
‘Directly the British officer left, the mixed mess of Hindu and 
Muslim officers would part into two cliques and the parting 
would soon be reflected among the men.’?° 

Maulana Azad laid the entire responsibility at that time for 
all.that had happéeried on the League Ministry. Later, in his book, 
he was of the opinion ‘that it had followed inexorably from the 
opportunity given to the Muslim League to reopen the whole 
question of political and communal settlement.’*® This contro- 
versy will rage in this partisan fashion for a long time to come 
until all the documents arid the facts have been disclosed. But one 
cannot escape the impression that it was not so much the Con- 
gress shortsightedness in its blunt opposition to the Cabinet 
Mission Plan (as Azad suggests), but the haste of Lord Wavell in 
inviting the Congress to form the Interim Government and leav- 
ing the Muslim League out that precipitated the whole series of 
communal riots, 

It would be needless to dwell at any length on the gruesome 


26 Ibid., p. 375- . 27 Thid., pp. 377-80. 
28 Licut.-General Sir Francis Tuker, While Memory Serves, London: 
Cassell, 1950, p. 156. 


29 Tbid., p. 162. 30 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, op. cit., p. 159-60. 
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details of riots that took place in Noakhali in East Bengal during 
the second week of October 1946, which took a heavy toll of 
Hindu lives, followed by the Bihar riots towards the end of Octo- 
ber and early November 1946, in which an even greater number 
of Muslims died. Amidst all this communal carnage, Gandhi, 
actuated by highest humanitarian motives, brought solace and 
succour to the suffering people among both communities. Prob- 
ably he was the most disappointed man in India for these riots 
were the complete negation of all that he had stood and struggled 


for. 


Battle between the Muslim and the Congress in the Interim Gov- 
ernment , 
It was obvious that Lord Wavell was not happy about the 


Muslim League remaining outside the Interim Governmentand— 


the country steadily slipping into a state of civil war. At Cal- 
cutta, where he had gone to assess the havoc caused by communal 
riots, he was informed by Khwaja Nazimuddin, a former Premier 
of Bengal and a senior member of the Muslim League Working 
Committee, that the League would be willing to reconsider its re- 
jection of the Cabinet Mission Plan if the Government were to 
meet some of its minimum demands. The Viceroy was told that 
the League would be satisfied only if either the Congress were to 
give a clear assurance that it would not be open to Provinces to 
opt out of groups except after a certain period when the first elec- 
tions had taken place, or failing that, if the Viceroy were tolgive a 
guarantee that the Congress would not be allowed to interpret 
the’ Cabinet Mission Plan in a way contrary to that of the Mission 
itself. Nazimuddin also suggested that the inclusion of a Nationa- 


list Muslim from the Congress side would not pose an insur 
mountable difficulty if the League wére allowed to fill the Mus- 
lim quota of five seats.” It is difficult to assess the accuracy of 
this version of the Wavell-Nazimuddin talks for surely there was 
no doubt about the Muslim League being allowed to nominate 
five Muslims in its quota, because the Viceroy in his letter to the 
League President, dated 22 July, had clearly stated that five 
members would be nominated by the Muslim League. How- 
ever, it was significant that according to Nazimuddin, the Muslim 
League was not adamant about the exclusion of a ‘Nationalist 
1'V. P. Menon, op. cit., p. 301. 
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Muslim’ from the Interim Government. Did this indicate that 
Jinnah’s mind had already started thinking in terms of outwitting 
the Congress? 

Another version of the League entry into the Interim Govern- 
ment was offered later by Nehru to Mountbatten. According to 
Nehru, Jinnah had capitulated on the issue of entering-the-Con- 
stituent Assembly in a ‘private Mostent League meeting.” It was 
Wavell_who-madé the serious blunder of inviting the Muslim 
League to come into the Interim Government. If he had’ waited 
a little longer, the Muslim League would have itself begged to be 
invited in. According to the evidence that the author has gathered 
from various members of the then Muslim League Working Com- 
mittee, it was not correct to say that the League President had 
made any capitulations as regards the long-term plan of the Cabi- 

—net Mission. = : a 

On the other hand, there was considerable and visible evidence 
to show that Jinnah was in a strong position. The country was on 
the brink of a civil war and more trouble was feared if the 
Muslim League were left outside the Interim Government to 
fulminate both against the Congress and the British. It. was im-_ 
pressed ‘by -such"dangers“that the~Viceroy wanted to go to any 
length, as far as the Cabinet Mission Plan was concerned, to 
dispel the apprehensions of the Muslim League. He wanted 
the Congress to’come out with a clear declaration that it 
accepted the compulsory grouping of Provinces whereby a Pro- 
vince could not exercise any option concerning their member- 
ship of the sections or of the groups, if formed, until a decision - 
spurting So was taken by the new Legislature of the Province 

€ first general a under the new constitution. The 

: eo Conaress; * at 
by warning them that He woul = —_ st ho cee 
Constiinent Assembly until the Congress gave a clear assurance 
on they would abide by the grouping plan. Both Gandhi and 
oO expressed Surprise and bitterness at this change in the 
iceroy’s attitude. The Viceroy tried to reason with the Congress 
leaders by pointing out that the Plan would be wrecked if the 
Congress persisted in its own interpretation that Provinces were 
free to opt-out-of groups, if formed, in the beginning itself. The 
Hale ten lia Mission With Mountbatten, London: Robert 


they had taken. The British Gove fd aay 


a breach with the Congress,’5* 


This also explains why Jinnah wanted his party to enter the 
Interim Government. He probably felt that the British Labour 
Government, in order to save the Cabinet Mission Plan were not 
‘likély ‘to go to the length of. antagonizing the Congress. There- 
ore, the im-would be to continue his battle by 


in the negotiations, true to form, he went about extracting maxi- 
mum concessions from his opponents. 

The first one represented a great tactical victory for the Mus- 
lim League. During a meeting with Gandhi which was brought 
about by the efforts of the Nawab of Bhopal, he very cleverly 
made Gandhi sign the following formula: 


The Congress does not challenge but accepts that the~ Muslim 
League now is the authoritative representative of an overwhelming 
majority of the Muslims of India. As such and in accordance with 
democratic principles they alone have today an unquestionable right 
to represent the Muslims of India. But the Congress cannot agree 
that any restriction or limitation should be put upon the Congress to 
choose such representatives as they think proper from amongst the 
_____members of-the Congress.as.their-representatives:** 


innah had once again- scored a great point and the Congress 
ae very unhappy pos it. Nehru, in his. letter to. pe 
pointed out that ‘my colleagues and I did not accept the formula 
agreed to by Gandhiji and you.’ Gandhi himself at his ee 
meeting said that he was thoroughly ashamed of having S 
over-hasty in signing the formula. ‘No public servant has a rig! 


to act in this way.’** ; —— ee 
In his letters to Nehru_and_the-Viceroy, Jinnah put forward 


hi inthe form of Nine Points. They included his de- 
ern the Congres should not include-a Muslim: in their 
33 V. P. Menon, op. cit., p. 305- . ; 
34 Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, eds., op. cit., p. 648. 
www.cssexampoint’%oMohammad Ashraf, ed., op. cit., p. 415- 
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occupying positions of vantage in the Interim Gov Tmment-~And—_ 
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quota and that a clear convention should be established that no 
decision would be taken on major communal issues if the majority 
of Hindu or Muslim members of the Executive Council were 
“opposed-to-it..Jinnah also wanted the office of the Vice-President 
to rotate between the two major communities, and that there 
should be an equal distribution of the most important portfolios 
between the two major parties. 

The Viceroy, in his letter dated 4 October 1946, pointed out 
that he could not agree to Jinnah’s demand that no Muslim 
should be included in the Interim Government from the Con- 
gress side. ‘Each party must be equally free to nominate its own 
representatives.’ On 12 October both the Viceroy and the Con- 
gress-were taken aback when Jinnah suggested that just as the 

~ Gongress were keen on including a Muslim in their quota; he 
could also nominate a representative of Scheduled Castes in the 
League quota. In the subsequent correspondence that followed 
between Jinnah and the Viceroy, Jinnah not only nominated the 
members of the Executive Council on behalf of the League, but 
also indicated how the portfolios allotted to. the League should 

~be- distributed amongst them. The League nominees, with their 
portfolios, were: Liaquat Ali Khan (Finance), I. I. Chundrigar 
(Commerce), A. R. Nishtar (Post and Air), Ghazanfar Ali Khan 
(Health), and Jogendranath Mandal (Legislative). 

It was noteworthy that Jinnah had carefully selected only those 
League leaders who in his opinion were likely to put up a fight in 
the Council for League interests. Men like Nawab Ismail Khan, 
Chairman of the Committee of Action, and Choudhry Khaliquz- 
zaman were not included, probably because they represented that 
“Section in the League which was anxious to come to terms with 
the Congress. Husain Imam, who was the Leader of the Muslim 
League Party in the Council of State, was not selected. The loyal 
Chundrigar from Bombay, with his years of legal practice on the 
commercial. side,-was-sent in as Commerce member. The ever 
‘obedient Nazimuddin was left out to give place to Jogendranath 
Mandal, a Scheduled Caste Minister in the Muslim League 
Ministry of Bengal. In order to counter the Congress claim that 
they had the support of the Frontier, Abdur Rab Nishtar was 
sent, He was probably the only capable Muslim Leaguer avail- 
able from that Province even though he had not been returned 
in the recent Provincial elections. The Punjab Muslims were 
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represented by Ghazanfar Ali Khan; by no means brilliant but sented the Budget. Drawing on the tech . hi bheonadhe 
certainly loyal and pugnacious, Mohamad! Alt be iin poses eramy tats th Cc ans In additi ‘ 
As regards the distribution of important portfolios, it seems rich Hindirind stiialists who financed he HongRe = ne “ ion, 
that Jinnah again played his hand very skilfully. He gave the im- __-—he proposed the setting up ofa soa io ae ais . charges 
pression from the very beginning that he was not much _inter-_——-;- of tax evasion made against businessmen oe ml ee “A me 
ested in the matter of portfolios but was more-concéined’ about Liaquat knew that if he disclosed any de! oO! udget.in 


the Cabinet meeting there would be fierce opposition from the 
Congress side. Therefore, he proceeded to obtain the assent of 
the’ Cabinet to the general principles of his Budget. He tried to 
disarm the opposition from the Congress side by pointing out 
that had it not been for the clear stand of Nehru and Azad against 


the position of the Vice-President. He thought that he would get 
the best of the bargain if he let the Viceroy do the bargaining for 
him. Thus, it was the Viceroy who suggested to the Congress that 
they might perhaps give up the Home Department held by Sardar 
Patel. The Congress strategy was that the League should, under 


x - 
no circumstances, be given portfolios like Home and, Defence be- businessmen evading taxes on their huge war_profits,. the-whol 
cause of the strong position already enjoyed by Muslims in these idea of taxing these in and-setting-in-motion an investiga. 
spheres. Muslims were not inadequately represented in the army, tin erypight never have occurred to him. It seems that 


the Congress group fell for such a trap and they only realized the 
mistake they had made when Liaquat announced all the details 
of his Budget in the Assembly. It was obvious to the Congress 
group that Liaquat’s primary purpose was to deal a severe blow 
at the financiers of the Congress. Congress leaders later argued 
that Liaquat’s aim was also to cripple commerce and industry, 
which were again largely concentrated in Hindu hands.” 

Even though the Muslim League had joined, the Interim Gov- 
ernment and League members were engaged in administering 
their portfolios, for Jinnah the larger issue had not changed and 
the battle for Pakistan was to continue unabated. It has been said 
that no political leader in the sub-continent could excel Jinnah in 

=.-the ferocity and biting sarcasm with which he attacked his poli- 
tical Opponents.“ Nehru’ wanted” the Interim Government to 
Y function as a Cabinet in the full parliamentary sense. He 
was also desirous that his position as the Vice-President of the 
Interim Government should emerge as that of a Prime Minister. 
Jinnah interpreted this desire of Nehru as a part of the Congress 
: : tactics to establish Con; he; in th try. He re- 
larly Patel was chagrin, tev he made gress hegemony in the country 
ities rejected or mn et ee pel Beaune rer i the Songress that the Interim Government was after all 
Liaquat dealt another severe blow at the Congress when he pre- : G al Council functioning on the basis of the 


and as suggested earlier, they were well entrenched in: the-police—- 
departments, not only in Muslim Majority Provinces, but also in 
a Province like the United Provinces. On the other hand, they 
thought that if a portfolio like Finance were offered to the 
League, they might refuse it because of the proverbial Muslim 
inability to handle matters like Finance. If they accepted it, the 
Congress thought they would make fools of themselves.** Simi. 
larly, when the League asked that the office of the Vice-President 
should be made rotational, they were told that this would be a 
difficult arrangement and a League member was offered the 
position of Vice-Chairman of the Co-ordination Committee of 
the Cabinet. Again, perhaps it was thought that since the Co- 
ordination Committee dealt with economic and industrial ques- 
tions, no League member was likely to be competent enough to 
handle such a post. 

It was obvious that the Congress had made a great tactical mis- 
take. Liaquat, with Chaudhri Mohamad Ali as his extremely 
able assistant, not only managed his portfolio efficiently, but 
caused maximum annoyance to Congress Ministers.” Particu- 


ve matt —1919 inted out that the 

x Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, op. cit, p. 166. position of the Vice-President was not the Same~as=ttintof—a— 
PP ese oe ot at that time was Financial Adviser to the Prime Minister and that there had been Vice-Presidents ever 
ott} iment. . . . . 
is Mcdane Abul Kalam einelh cat, ip Since 1919 whose sole function was to preside over the Council 


_ Ibid., p. 176. 
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“ ane : = Se ae betel of the Congress, Baldev Singh, the Defence 

meetings of Liste pri, inister, on behalf of the Sikhs, and Jinnah and Liaquat on be- 
of y q' 

Liaquat’s residence. Bie ine ‘a ne Leagan, 


The Congress contention was that a Province like Assam could 
Stay out of its Section C from the very beginning and frame its 
constitution independently. In other words, the fundamental 
point was that the Provinces should start as units and it was en- 


Lit P p.to.them whether to join a group or not. The League 
little minds and you cannot tum a donkey ioe ae Please argued that the Provinces must first join the group and later on, 
calling it an elephant.*° When asked to co, ephant by after the first elections, if they wished, they could withdraw from 

y: Challenging speech that ‘sword wo id be mment on Patel’s the group. Had it not been for the grouping plan and restricted 

—————Jinnah-said,Sardar-Patel-is-a-st = met with sword’, powers allotted to the Centre, the League Council would not have 


said-and-there-———— 


fore he uses strong language but words do not break bones, ... 


“accepted the Mission Plan. The League scored another victory 
H Where has Sardar Patel got his sword?’** This 


when the British Government issued a statement on 6 December 


A ; was rather an un- 1946, saying that the League interpretation was correct. 
kind reference to the common belief that a Hindu lacked fighting eee - a . - 
ies. Nehru~was’ equally unsparing in his criticism—ef—the——__| The Cabinet Mission have throughout maintained the view that 
—_ League attitude. He said that the League, through its efforts not decisions of the Sections should, in the absence of an agreement to 
to let the Government function as a Cabinet, had played the role the:contrary, be taken bysa simple majority votevol the representa 
of a ‘King’s Party’ and thereby increased the influence and power re 10, ae ina TR SE fas beset accep uy the —— 
an eague, but the Congress have put forward a different view. They 
of the Viceroy. have asserted that the true meaning of the statement, read as a 
In justification of its attitude the Muslim League could argue whole, is that the Provinces have the right to decide both as to 
that the Congress had never accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan grouping and as to their own Constitutions. ae 
ini i the League extend its hand His Majesty’s Government have had legal advice which confirms 
a hana i Theneiare, hos jie neat d to brin; that the statement of 16 May means what the Cabinet Mission have 
\f then the Congress itself was determined to bring 16 May n N 
of co-operation when en ‘ d i always stated was their intention. This part of the statement, as so 
about defections in Sections B and C by encouraging anc sup 


5 tive interpreted, must, therefore, be considered an essential part of the 
‘o withdraw from their-respect! scheme of 16 May for enabling the Indian people to formulate a 
Congress, on the eee Constitution which His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to 
that since the Muslim submit to Parliament. It-should, therefore, be accepted by all 
issi -|—— parties in the Constituent Assembly.*? 


porting Provinces like Assam t 
sectiéns during’ the initial stages? The 
hand, constantly reminded the Viceroy 


: Gabi 
League had withdrawn. its. acceptance of he en of the ey: 
= no yeateandehadalso”as ene ie bly meetings, the This statement also failed to put an a ke ago be- 
Constituent Assembly not to . en he om the Interim Gov- tween the Congress “et the pane - - : : : nan 
Muslim League should be asked to resign recriminations would Committee, in its resolution of 5 January 1947, igh: saying 


ernment. The Viceroy realized that rey nate 
only result in further bitterness inside the: mm 


i t itish Govern- 

i tside. The British 
communal violence ou 

Se new effort shou 


d fresh that it would ‘advise action in accordance with the interpretation 
of-the British-Government in regard to the procedure to be fol- 


idb de to resolve lowed in the sections’, did not deviate even an iota from its former 
e ma 


ition. ‘It must be clearly understood, however, that this must 
ment thought that perhaps a o vas and the League leaders posi 
the deadlock by summoning se pt London was attended by 42 Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, eds., op. cit., p. 660. 
www.cssetinFRestcdth London. The meeting 41 Ibid., p. 376: 


40 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, op. cit» Vol, II, P- 375- 
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not involve any compulsion of a province, and the rights of the 
Sikhs in the Punjab should not be jeopardized.’ The Muslim 
League Working Committee in its resolution of 31 January 1947, 
took grave exception to the qualifying clauses in-the- Congress 
resolution and pointed out that the Congress was not only en-. 


from the Interim Government on the grounds that the League 
had rejected the Cabinet Mission scheme, absented itself from the 
Constituent Assembly and was also committed to a programme of 
“Direct Action’, Liaquat retaliated that it was presumptuous on 


the part of the Congress and minority members of the Executive _ 


Council to demand the resignation of their Muslim League col- 
leagues when the Congress had not accepted the Cabinet Mission 


the view that the Congress had not in fact accepted the Cabinet 
Mission Plan.’ However, events had reached such a crucial» 
had to make up their mind as 
to whether they should ask for the resignation of the League or 
let the Congress withdraw from the Interim Government. It was 
obvious that either course was fraught with dangerous conse- 


quences, Attlee felt that in such circumstances a_hald policy as 


well.as a new Viceroy were needed to save the situation. On 20 
February 1947, he announced the appointment of Admiral the 
Viscount Mountbatten. He also declared that it was the definite 
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think in terms of transferring power ‘to some form of Central 
Government for British India, or in some areas to the existing 
Provincial Governments.’ 


TIT. Arrivat or PAKIsTAN 
When Lord Wavell was in London in connection with the 

conference of Indian leaders regarding the correct interpretation 

of the Cabinet Mission Plan, he suggested to the British Govern. 


tang @ speedy British withdrawal from India. He thought 


“ John ‘Connell, Auchinleck: A Critical Biography, London: Cassell, 


1959, p. 852. 
“* Cited in ibid., p. 852. 
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complete chaos from which 


7, Attlee se! 


sceptical about the prospects of a Central Government being 
established for the whole of India on the lines suggested by the 
Cabinet Mission Plan. One often wonders whether Mountbatten 
came somewhat convinced to India that the Partition of _the 
country could not be avoided. As has been seen already, the bitter 
differences between the two parties in the Interim Government 
; / had become practically irreconcilable. V. P. Menon has recorded 
that either late in December 1946, or early in January 1947, that 
is, before Lord Mountbatten’s arrival as Viceroy, he had suc- 


i i to the Secretary-of-State~“and also 

set wkd el oe was ely to accept his proposals. 

efor rainy ' i Menon’s pro- 

ing to India, Mountbatten had seen ] 

peeing: There is considerable evidence which goes to vy ale 

that soon after Mountbatten’s arrival in bie Late Bo 
1947, most of the opponents of Partition had veer: 

idea that Pakistan was inevitable. Azad, oe mi eee 

ae Sr oot = were two nations 

i -whether we like ¥ ‘ secoane 

ney, ‘ Jawaharlal Nehru asked me in despair wha! 


48 Cited in ibid., p. 853- ; ; 
bell-Johnson, op. cit., Pp. 37 
www.cssexampoint.com “ an — wee ae 


yriti e 


ntbatten from the-very-beginning was highly 


ceeded in persuading Patel to agree to Partition. Menon had also 


et Patel soon after. 
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other alternative there was to accepting partition.’ As for Gandhi, 
at first he’said that Partition ‘will be over my dead body.’ But 
within a few days, ‘he too had changed.”*° This change in Gandhi 
took place on 2 April 1947. Before Gandhi's conversion, Mount- 
batten-had.already succeeded in converting Patel and Nehru to 
the idea of Partition by playing on Patel’s eagerness to get rid 
of the Muslim League. Both Patel and Nehru were impressed 
by the argument that it would be better to hand over a few 
provinces in the North-Western and Eastern parts of India to 
Muslims than to endanger Indian unity and strength by trying 
to work with the Muslim League.*° Thus, barely two weeks had 
elapsed after Mountbatten’s arrival when it became clear that 
India ‘would be divided. 

Mountbatten from the very beginning did not conceal his pre- 
dilections towards Partition. Within the third week after his 


—¥/_arrival.in-India on 8 April, Mountbatten was discussing Liaquat’s 


paper on the division of the Armed Forces.** On 19 April, during 
a discussion at the Viceroy’s Staff meeting, Lord Ismay, Chief 
of the Viceroy’s Staff, stressed the difficulty of two physically sep- 
arated Pakistans in the West and in the East. Mountbatten’s 
reply was ‘that whatever its implications he was beginning to 
think that Pakistan was inevitable.’ On 27 April, when concern 
was expressed over leakage of the Government's intentions to 
the press, Mountbatten pointed out: ‘... The more the papers 
speculate about partition, the more they are preparing public 


_ Opinion for its arrival.’*? 


From the evidence that has so far appeared, one wonders 
whether Mountbatten ever seriously tried to bring about an un- 
derstanding between the Congress and the League on the basis.of 
the Cabinet Mission’ Plan.** He never put forward the Cabinet 
Mission Plan as a serious proposition. He did talk now and again 
of resurrecting it, but it was never brought out of cold storage to 


4° For~these statements, see Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, op. cit., 
pp. 185-7. 

50 Tbid., pp. 187-8. 

51 John Connell, op. cit., p. 872. ; 

‘1 For these statements, see Alan Campbell-Johnson, op. cit. pp. 67, 73. 

53 See V. P. Menon, op. cit., p. 353- But Azad was more emphatic: ‘It 


is also possible that Lord Mountbatten did not feel so strongly about ‘the 


Cabinet Mission Plan, as this was not the child of his brain.’ Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, op. cit., p. 188. 
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be aired thoroughly. At best it was an alternative solution but 
entirely dependent upon complete Congress approval of it, which 
Mountbatten and his advisers knew could not be easily elicited. 
At one time Mountbatten did talk about a modified version of 
the Cabinet Mission Plan at a Staff meeting. He thought that a 
serious flaw in the Cabinet Mission Plan was that Hindus would 
have a permanent majority in the Centre to keep-the Muslim 
_ minority in subjugation. He thought that if Pakistan and Hindu- 
stan were to come together on the basis of parity, Provinces like 
the Punjab, Bengal and Assam would not have to be partitioned. 
“My object is to create the effect of two sovereign States or separ- 
ate blocs negotiating at the centre rather than having a system of 
majority voting.” But all these proposals never went beyond the 
discussion stage. Mountbatten knew that the Cabinet Mission 
Plan had collapsed before his arrival. As suggested earlier, the 
Congress had never liked the Cabinet Mission Plan. Their stra- 
tegy had succeeded in forcing Jinnah to withdraw his acceptance 


of the Plan. At first, they argued in terms of championing ‘the- - 


cause of tiny Assam being dragged into Section C against its will. 
Later, they played on the traditional Sikh hostility towards Mus- 
lims and said that Sikhs would never like to be subjugated under 
Muslim rule in Section B of the North-West Provinces. 

The haste with which Mountbatten was acting was largely 
dictated by the alarming situation that was developing. Lord 
Mountbatten himself had never had any experience with the ad- 
ministration in India. The Chief of his Staff, Lord Ismay, had 
been out of touch with Indian administration since 1936 when ‘he 
left India after being Military Secretary to the Viceroy, to work 
in the British Civil Service. To both Mountbatten and Ismay, 
Hindu-Muslim conflict looked extremely dangerous and ugly. 
They probably did not think, as a Deputy Commissioner or a 
Home Secretary would have done, that law and order could be 
brought about by using extremely ruthless and drastic methods. 
Instead of taking the view that power should be transferred only 
after law and order had been brought about, they-thought that 
the situation might deteriorate into anarchy for which the British 
would be blamed. As Lord Ismay told the author, ‘The British 
had all the responsibility but no power. Once you say you are 
going, you must go at once. Muslim or Hindu policemen may act 

** Alan Campbell-Johnson, op. cit., p, 1. 
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against their co-religionists (to maintain peace) but when their 
boss is going they have to ensure their future.’ Sir George Cun- 
ningham, who had been Governor of the North-West i 

Province as well as Private Se met oy; commenting 


_on the Punjab ces, Wrote to the author: 


This, again, was the result of Mountbatten’s unwisdom in accelerat. 
ing the date of Partition so suddenly. I am sure that if the Punjab 
had been given time (say 8 or g months) to sort out their services 
properly—Muhammadan and Hindu—the terrible massacres of 
Aug-Sept-Oct would never have happened in anythin 8 approaching 
the scale that they did assume. 


In defence of Mountbatten’s haste, it could be pointed out 
that the political complexion of Provinces like the Punjab and the 
Frontier had so completely changed in favour of the Muslim 
League that any attempt to postpone the granting of power to 
the Muslim League would have resulted in more lawlessness and 
co 


unpleasant shock.’* In the Punjab, the Muslim League had won 
overwhelming Support in the elections, but because of the slender 
majority of Muslim seats over the rest in the Assembly, they had 


~not-been able to form the Government. But their agitatio 


*® Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, op, cit., p. 171. 
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Muslim district oye wo en op of joining the 
“Muslim Province of Bengal. As regards the N=W-E-P.,-fresh elec- 
tions were proposed to ascertain the-wishes of the people. 

Mountbatten encountered opposition to these proposals from a 
number of sources. Two of these were Governors of Bengal and 
Punjab and the Muslim League leader, Jinnah. Sir Evan Jenkins, 
the Governor of the Punjab, opposed Partition on the plea that 
the divided Provinces would still be saddled with minorities. The 
Governor of Bengal argued that division of Bengal would make 


East Bengal a rural slum. Jinnah also pointed out that division of 


~ d_destroy the administrative and 
economic fabric of the Provinces whi “Treat tury had 
been reared on the basis of single and autonomous Provinces. 
suggested exchange of populations which would eventually take 
place as a way out, thereby hinting that Bengal and Punjab 
should be emptied of their large Hindu minorities and subse- 
quently-filled with thé'migrating Muslims. He argued that if the 
Punjab and Bengal were partitioned, other Provinces as well 
where Muslims lived in large numbers in certain areas shouldbe 
partitioned. Jinnah’s statement was followed by a resolution 
passed by the Hindu and Sikh Legislators of the Punjab and the 
non-Muslim members of the Central Assembly and peer oa 
Assembly from that saiecoopa Saino a just and equitable 
ivisi jab as the only solution. ; 

ba rc tee his plan toa with Ismay and his Sev: 
retary, George Abell, urging the Government to let a aor 
approval by 10 May. He was thinking of peng T ear sir 
plan before a meeting of party leaders on 17 May. Mor 


plan came back from London with several important amend- 


/ ‘ments which he felt had dimmed the prospects of the plan being 


i at time he had-become-very ~ 

scp by Tada laden tt ge He 

owed the amended version of the plan to Nehru who pos 
down saying that the Congress would categorically reject i a 
basic opposition was that the draft. plan did not <——_ i 
fact that the-Indian Union was the successor authority 
British Government in India from which certain States want 
to secede. The draft plan proposed the transfer of power Bets 
large number of successor States who could unite, if they d = a 
into two or more States. Similarly, the idea that each of these 

nt.com 
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successor States could conclude separate treaties with the British 
Government would bring about the Balkanization of India. 
Particularly some of the major Princely States would try to 
Mmerge-as independent kingdoms. When Mountbatten found that 
‘Nehru was bitterly opposed to the draft that he had received from 
London, he decided that another approach should be made to 
resolve the deadlock. He turned to the plan of V. P. Menon who, 
as suggested earlier, had drafted a scheme according to which 
transfer of power would take place on the basis of Dominion 
status to India and such other areas as wanted to separate from 
India and form another State. He had already obtained Patel’s 
approval of this scheme. Mountbatten suggested that Nehru 
ould examine it. Nehru was not averse to the plan according to 
which power would be transferred to two Central Governments 
on the basis of Dominion status. Menon also kept Patel fully in- 
formed who-‘was delighted by the turn of events.’** It was sig- 
nificant that while these crucial discussions were taking place, 
_____Jinnah-and the League were in the dark as to how the final plan 
was being evolved. What emerges from the evidence so far made 
available is that Jinnah and the League were not close friends of 
the Viceroy, but represented forces which had to be persuaded or 
overcome.’ Unlike Nehru, they did not seem to enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Viceroy. 

V. P. Menon was justified in thinking that he was the first to 
obtain Patel’s approval to the idea of Partition and transfer of 
power on the basis of Dominion status. But so far as Dominion 
status was concerned, there was another claimant. ‘Krishna 
Menon takes credit as the first to have suggested an early transfer 
of power to India on this-basis [Dominion status].’* Even V. P. 

-—Menon’sdlaim that he was the original author of the Partition 
plan, as finally announced and accepted in the form of the 3 June 
1947 plan of transfer of power, could be admitted only with cer- 
tain: qualifications. First of all, the idea of Pakistan without the 
Hindu majority districts of Bengal and the Punjab and without 
the Hindu areas of Assam had been put forward as early as Sep- 

___tember_1944,-by-C. Rajagopalachari during the course of the 


58V. P. Menon, op. cit., p. 365. 


51 This is clear in Alan Campbell-Johnson, op. cit., and V. P. Menon, 
op. cit. 
68 Alan Campbell-Johnson, op. cit., p. 88. 
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Gandhi-Jinnah talks. Similarly, the detailed mechanics of ascer- 

taining the wishes of the Muslim areas of the Punjab, Bengal and 

Provinces like Sind, the N-W.F.P., Baluchistan and a district like 

Sylhet had been spelled out by the Cabinet Mission in April 1946, 

before they put forward their final plan of 16 May. The idea-of 

partitioning the Punjab and Bengal, the holding of fresh elections 
in the N-W.F.P., and the inclusion of Sylhet in Muslim Bengal 
were there in the plan that Mountbatten sent with Ismay and 

George Abell to London on 2 May 1947. Thus, it could be said 

that V. P. Menon’s main contribution was in incorporating all 

these ideas into a new plan which might be acceptable to both 

parties. The fact that this was not altogether a difficult task is 
hinted at by V. P. Menon himself. ‘I had only two or three hours 
in which to prepare an alternative draft plan and I set to work 
on it at once.’ As regards his claim that he-was the first to"per- 
suade Patel to agree to Partition, it should also be qualified by the 
fact that Patel was in a receptive mood because of the bitter 
conflict that was taking place: in the Interim Government and 
the continuous eruption of communal warfare outside. How- 
ever, there was no doubt that V. P. Menon played an important 
role in the sense that he was an excellent draftsman who could in- 
corporate a number of ideas into his scheme and thus increase the 
chances of it being accepted by the party leaders. His draft of 
‘Heads of Agreement’ of 16 May 1947, was an outstanding ex- 
ample. 

The ‘Heads of Agreement’ were cight in all and suggested that 
in the event of a decision that there should-be two sovereign States 
in India, the Central Government of each State would assume 
power and be responsible to its respective Constituent Assembly 
on a Dominion status basis. The Government of India Act, 
1935, would be modified to conform to Dominioncstatus-position 
and would form the Constitution of cach Dominion in the initial 
stages. The present Governor-General would be reappointed 
as a common Governor-General for both Dominions, A Com- 
mission would be appointed for the demarcation of boundaries. 
There would also be a division of the Armed Forces. It was stipu- 
lated that the units recruited from the territory of the Dominion 


concerned would be allocated to that Dominion. But in the case ~ 


of mixed units the separation and redistribution was to be en- 
°° V. P. Menon, op. cit., p. 365. 
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trusted to a committee chaired by Field-Mars Sir-Claude © 
Auchinleck and the Chiefs of the faff of the two Domi- 


nions. The commi function under the supervision of a 


_Councit-constituted by the Governor-General and the two De- 


fence Ministers. ‘ 
The Congress agreement to these ‘Heads of Agreement’ was 


obtained in writing, but Jinnah and Liaquat were not willing to 
commit themselves beyond accepting the general principles. 
Mountbatten tried to pressure Jinnah by suggesting that if his 
complete agreement was not forthcoming he might have to 
resort to the alternative of demitting power to the Interim Gov- 
ernment on a Dominion status basis. But the Viceroy fo 
Jinnah had a v imnatr probably knew that these — 
aff and threat tactics. The Viceroy left for London on 18 
May and the British Government, after a full appraisal of the 
situation from the Viceroy, issued their ‘Statement regarding the 
method of transfer of power, 3 June 1947.’ 

Some of the noteworthy proposals in the statement were with 
regard to the partitioning of the Provinces of the Punjab and 


~Bengal;-the setting up of a Commission to demarcate the bounda- 


ries, and the hint that the British Government were willing to 

transfer power before June 1948. It was clear that power was'to 

be transferred to two Central authorities responsible to their re- 

spective Constituent Assemblies. The work of the existing Con- 

stituent Assembly was not to be interrupted. A new Constituent 

Assembly consisting of the North-West Frontier Province, Sind,_ 
British Baluchistan, West Punjab and such other Muslim districts, 

East Bengal and the district of Sylhet, could be established if a 
decision in favour of Partition and the creation of such a 
Constituent Assembly were obtained in the manner prescribed 
in thestatement of 3 June 1947. 


_ The Provineial_Legislative Assemblies of the Punjab and 
Bengal were to meet in two p =consisti zepresenta- 


tives of the Muslim majority districts and the other representing 
the rest of the Province, to decide by a simple majority whether 
the Province concerned should be partitioned. If either part 
decided in favour of Partition, the Province would be partitioned. 
A -Gommission for each of the two Provinces was to be set up by 
the Governor-General to demarcate the boundaries of the two 
parts of the Punjab and Bengal after ascertaining the con- 
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Commission was alse to Seer t rs non-Muslims. The pervaded the Committee. Gandhi had to intervene, posing bebore 
factors. A referendum was to be held i © take into account other the Committee the unpleasant consequences of rejecting the plan. 
Province in the event of the whol in the North-West Frontier ‘The consequences of such a rejection would be the finding of a 
deciding not to join the existi Con nany Part of the Punjab new set of leaders who could constitute not only the Congress 
tain the wishes of the aie nae Assembly to ascer- Working Committee but also take charge of the ene 

. © Frovince regarding th a i 2 i lution by 157 votes to 

stituent Assembly they would like to join. Britis! i Balu S oe The Committee endorsed the official resoluti yY 157 


in a House of 218. The resolution pointed out: ‘The ara 
earnestly trusts that when present passions have subsided In . s 
problems will be viewed in their proper prospective [sic and the 


also to be given an oppo 
join the existing Cons 
Assembly consisting of 


‘in the dist false doctrine of two-nation [sic] will be discredited and discarded 
was also to be held in the istrict of Sylhet to determine whether by all. Thus, Partition had arrived not with a bang but with 
in the event of the partition of Bengal, the people of Sylhet would a whimper. 


like to be amalgamated with the Muslim part of Bengal. 

Both the Muslim League and the Congress had carried on 
bitter and lengthy negotiations and if some decision were not 
taken at this stage, they knew that the alternative would be carn- 
age and chaos. The League was not-altogether jubilant about 
obtaining a Pakistan stripped of East Punjab and West Bengal. 
The Muslim League Council, which met in New Delhi on 10 
June, passed a resolution saying that though it could not agree to 
the partition of Bengal and the Punjab, it had to consider the 

¢ f as a whole. The resolu- 
plan of 3 June for the transfer of power as a < of 
tion authorized Jinnah to accept the Partition scheme as m 
down in the 3 June statement ‘as a compromise pons a | 

also armed with all the powers necessary to take cps a 
: implementation of the Partition 

isi with regard to the imp! . 
ene dia Congress Committee meeting on 14 June 
pen. Tis ee a d noted later, there was a touch 

- . ed against the resolution accept- 
of irony in the situation, for cm Natonalist Muslims and those 
ing the plan ay aed ae nationalists but who are in fact utterly 
bias a ye eh Azad was referring, paleps a aid 
like Purshottamdas Tandon, who in an impassioned’ sP 


i ud mean abject surrender to 
that acceptance of the en en ‘The Working Committee 


ind 

with the str ength of millions beh: 

h : ust reject this resolution. It looked if neither Pandit 
er m as 


, i Patel’s 
lution) persuasiveness nor 
Pant’s (who ogee enero the feeling of bitterness that 
c 
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6 THE MUSLIM LEAGUE. 
ITS ROLE AND ORGANIZATION 


There are many people in Pakistan, particularly among the Ser- 
vices, who tend to dismiss the contribution of the Muslim League 
towards the achievement of Pakistan as one of little consequence, 


They often quote, out of context, the statement of Jinnah that his _ 


‘entire equipment was confined to an attache-case, a typewriter, 
and a personal assistant.’ It is obvious that such glib statements 
lack both reflection and historical perspective. Jinnah, with all 
his adroitness, needed an organization like the Muslim League to 
impress upon the British and the Congress that he enjoyed uni- 
versal Muslim support. He also needed the Muslim League for 
winning elections. In fact the Muslim League bridged the gulf 
that yawned between the illiterate Muslim masses and the highly 
Westernized Muslim elite at the top. 

What was the state of the Muslim League before Jinnah under- 
took its reorganization? In 1927, the total membership of the 
Muslim League was 1,330.” During the years 1931-3, its annual 
expenditure did not exceed Rs. 3,000." In the 1930 Allahabad 
session, when Sir Muhammad Iqbal presented his historic address 
demanding the establishment of a North-Western Muslim state 
in India, the League mecting did not even have its quorum of 
75 members. Hafiz Jalandhari was asked to read his famous 


1 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Speeches and Writings of Mr Jinnah, Vol. i, 
Lahore: Ashraf, 1960, p. 132. This statement is from a speech made in 
‘ Jinnah urged Muslims to strengthen the Muslim League 


f ich 
iio in Whe d pointed out that it was only after Muslims were well 


organization an 


organi: that he would give them marching orders. This meant-that.he_ 


ched t importance to the organization of the Muslim League. 
wed Pine Due India Today and Tomorrow, London: Lawrence and’ 


i » P: 234+ 
bil eee ee of the All India Muslim League for the Years 1932 and 


1933, Delhi: n.d., p. 10. 
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ma-i-Islam, to keep those who were present enter- 
tained me is organizers were busy enrolling new members in 
the town. During this time, the annual sessions of the Muslim 
League were often held in private houses. The annual session of 
1931, held at Delhi, was described as he languid and attenuated 
House of scarcely 120 people in all. During this session the 
duced from Rs. 6 to Re. 1 and the 


iption was re 
ae Ff Rs 5 was abolished to attract new members.’ 


The League’s declining strength was also reflected in the resolu- 
tion which reduced the quorum at the annual sessions from 75 
" When Jinnah started-reorganizing-the Muslim-Tengse in carly 
1935, Sir Fazl-i-Husain had retired from the Executive Council 
and returned to the Punjab to resuscitate the Unionist Party. 
Jinnah, who had been elected President for three years, very 
shrewdly invited Fazl-i-Husain to preside over the annual session 
of the Muslim League. Fazl-i-Husain declined the request and 
made it clear to Jinnah that he should desist-froi setung up a 
Central Parliamentary Board of the Muslim League because 
Muslims in Provinces like the Punjab might like to work with 
non-communal organizations in which case a Central Muslim 
Parliamentary Board would hamper their efforts in creating 
communal harmony. Fazl-i-Husain, writing to Sikander Hyat, 
said, ‘I have also asked Ahmad Yar (Daultana’s father) to 
strongly press on him (Jinnah) the advisability of keeping his 
finger out of the Punjab pie.’* Jinnah did not make any headway 
in the Punjab, even though he was reported to have made 
promises of procuring large election funds from Bombay million- 
aires and the Raja of Mahmoodabad. At that time the prospects 
Jinnah’s success were obviously so dim that even a former 
rae — eo Sandi League like the Aga Khan lent his finan- 
aa nee toe ae Party.” The weakness of the League 
e elec! ; 

eehot thetotdl Maske eg of 1937 when it won only 4.6 per 

4 The Hindustan Times, 


Delhi 
Ibid. Alo Annual Retort of hc cee tees 


R apott of ie All India Muslim League, op. cit. 

4 azt-i-Husain, Bombay : Longmans, 1946, p. 309 

. J a ) Ps 309. 

- hosiey o =. The Aga Kin-wret -i-Husain, ‘My agents have 
at you . “ a = of my grant (i.e. Rs. 10,000) due to My Norse Walia 
help a I Ibid. p oe T should not have been able financially to 
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But in April I : 
938, 
months the Musing tonal =| 


thousands.* Even tho 


: ) members each. But the most convincing 
testimony of the Muslim League’s strength came from the 1945-6 


election results. The Muslim League polled about 4.5 million or 
75 per cent of the Muslim votes in the elections." It won 460 out 
of the 533 Muslim seats in the Central and Provincial elections. 
The question arises that if the organization and power of the 
Muslim League were entirely due to the drive and organizing 
ability of Jinnah, why was it that the Muslim League prior to the 
thirties, when Jinnah was one of its-leading: figures, was a dor- 
mant body? Jinnah had been President of the Muslim League 
during the years 1919-30. The Secretary of the League, oes 
ing Jinnah’s decision to leave the country in 1931, “ bs 
his annual report: ‘Mr. M. A. Jinnah had been the life ae oa 
moving spirit of the League for many years and the success 


in excluding Muslim League representatives from the Pro- 

eSS ’ 

oad Congress Cabinets in 1937; and later owl 

persecutions that the Muslims su nen 
8 The Indian Annual Register 1938, Vol. I, Calcutta, p- 


10 Tbid., p. 234- 
2B, Bois ees ah the Muslim League do‘not indicate the 
e 


eee f the League if 
: ¢ been cast in favour 0 : 
total number meh that a contested See the table of these election 
the 40 unconteste 


results in The Indian Annual Register 1946, Vol. I, Calcutta. 
5 
1 Report of the All India Muslim League for the Year 1931, 
12 Annua 
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regimes of 1 ? and Choudhry Khaliquzzaman secm to 
think that Pc te was the aoeti cause which nee 
League to rally the Muslims under its banner.’* There is hen 
that this did help the League. But how was it that the and 
League did not achieve its maximum strength during ae Line 
of alleged Congress persecutions? It was only after the le. 
Resolution was passed and the demand for a separate u a 
State came -to the forefront that Muslims in their oan 
flocked to the Muslim League. Thus, neither Jinnah’s a are 
ability nor the alleged Congress misrule by themselves cow hg a 
transformed the League into a mighty force. The deman _ 
Pakistan reminded Muslims of their past glory and opened b — 
them vast and fascinating vistas of future greatness. It was this 
stimulant which put life and vigour into the Muslim League. — 4 
Those who think that Pakistan was entirely a product of Hine u 
hostility to Muslims not only exaggerate Hindu responsibility 
for it but also forget that Muslims were just as hostile. In addi- 


tion to all this, they have not appreciated the demand for Paki- 


stan in its historical perspective. Muslims had ruled India and 
they could not undeistand why under a democratic system they 
should be deprived of power and influence. Thus, it was this 
desire for power and unwillingness to live under those whom 
they had governed which largely explains the demand for Paki- 


stan. Jinnah was groping towards this even before the demand 
for Pakistan was launched. 


Muslims have made it clear more than once that besides the question 
of religion, culture, language and personal laws, there is another 
question of life and death for them and that-their future destiny and 
fate are dependent upon their securing definitely their political 


rights, their due share in the national life, the Government and the 
administration of the country." 


Muslim educated classes were not so much concerned about 
their religious and cultural rights as they were about their share in 
the government of the country. The tremendous following that 
Jinnah had among these classes lay in the fact that he offered to 
them political power under a new Muslim State. 

18 Choudhry Khaliquzzaman to the author in an 


interview in K: i 
3 June 1960. See also Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins ae 
Calcutta: Orient Longmans, 1959, Pp. 160-2. me 


4 The Indian Annual Register 1938, Vol. I, op. cit., P. 384. 
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it Seomenment claiming to be a civilized government can 
igion which eee which government is going to interfere with 

religi ictly a matter between God and man? The 


But a great majority of the two-anna members of the Muslim 
League were not Westernized educated Muslims.® They were 
simple rural folk or the poorer sections of the urban Muslims 
who were told time and again by their Mullahs that power 
would be given to them by God if they became good Muslims. 
Thus, the idea of establishing 2 Muslim State was not new. Less 
sophisticated and anti-League Muslim organizations like the 
Ahrar and the Khaksar had talked about it. The Ahrars put 
forward the idea of Hakumat-i-Ilahia (Government of God) and 
the Khaksars claimed that their aim was Istikhlaf fi al-Ard 
(Establishment of Khilafat [Islamic Government] on carth).”” 
Thus, when the League demanded Pakistan, it was responding 
to this inner urge for political power among the Muslims. The 
Muslim League was, on one hand, satisfying a craving for power 
and influence free from Hindu competition among the Muslim 
intelligentsia and, on the other, the more vague and religious 
urge for power among the Muslim masses. The League, in this 
sense, had become a more comprehensive and representative 
organization than the Khilafat movement which did not attract 
the full support of Westernized and educated Muslims. . = 
The Muslim League, like the Congress, was not a politi 
arty in the ordinary sense of the term. It was a national move- 
ae whose aim was the establishment of the separate, sovereign 
State of Pakistan. Any man who stood against the Muslim 
League was called a traitor or quisling by the Quaid-i-Azam. 
Some of the Muslim Leaguers went so far as to say that any Mus- 
lim who opposed the Muslim League had betrayed the cause of 
Jslam itself.7* As long as Pakistan remained unachieved, all 
18 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Vol. I, op. cit., p. 469. 
16 The annual subscription for primary members was 2 annas. : 
17 Zakir Husain Faruqi, Muslim League Kiyyun?, Bombay: Maktaba-i- 


Itani, 1947, PP- 230-1. r 
SF arlul-Huq in a speech to the Sind Muslim League Conference in 
Karachi, 1938. The Indian Annual Register 1938, Vol. II, Calcutta, p. 355- 
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Muslims were supposed to subordinate their personal and ideologi. 
cal difference to the national goal. 

We shall have time to quarrel ourselves and we shall have time 
when these differences will have to be settled, when wrongs and 
injuries will have to be remedied. We shall have time for domestic 
programme and policies,-but first get the Government, This is a 
nation without any territory or any government. 

Thus, within the Muslim League could be found feudal land. 
sonpee iadact lists, the ulama, the lower middle classes, in. 
dustrial workers and peasants. In it were Socialists like Mian 
Iftikharuddin and extreme leftist elements like Danyal Latif, 
who had joined the League after it had become clear that the goal 
of Pakistan was within sight. The leadership of Jinnah andthe 
organization and discipline-of-the-Muslim- League were such that 
all these heterogeneous elements could be kept within the League 
without impairing its unity. Similarly, the passionate zeal for 
Pakistan was such that Bengalis and Punjabis, though conscious 
of their differences, were willing to work together for the com- 
mon goal. 

Jinnah very cleverly kept himself and the League scrupulously 
out of all controversial issues. He himself was a Shi’ah and a 
Khoja by origin, but always said that he was only a Muslim and 
also offered his public prayers with the Sunni Muslims. The 
simple doctrine that he preached was that Islam transcended all 
petty sectarian differences. Since there was no state, no debates 
about what form of Islam should be established or practised 
could arise. And the sort of Islam that the Muslim League put 
forward was simple and straightforward, free of all theological 
and doctrinal subtleties, which the ordinary Muslim masses could 
understand. This-intellectual naivete was such that it pervaded 
not only the Muslim masses but infected the leaders as well. 

The growth of the Muslim League was also helped consider- 
ably by the total absence of any competition from other political 


, Parties, particularly after 1942 when the Congress leaders were in 


jail. Jinnah himself frankly admitted that he shuddered when he 
considered what was going to happen in 1939. ‘There was going 
to be a deal between Mr. Gandhi and Lord Linlithgow. Provi- 
dence helped us. The war which nobody welcomes proved to bea 


2° Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Speeches and Writings of Mr Jinnah, 
Lahore: Ashraf, 1964, Vol. IT, P- 199. 
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its r themselves such support and 
Ove Seen a ania, wha tried to infiltrate into 
cies d segment of Indian politic €, could notmake much-head- 
way. 

The Congress Party has been criticized for its unitarian struct- 
ture and the way it nullified Provincial autonomy by. controlling 
the Provincial Governments.** Sometimes Gandhi's interference 
in Congress affairs and his comparisons of the Congress structure 
with that of an army also created the impression that the Con- 
gress was imitating Fascist methods.”* Jinnah was also quick to 
detect such Fascist features in the Congress organization. But he 
has also been subjected to the same sort of criticism in the sense 
that when the League organization became powerful, he saw to it 
that the Muslim League Provincial Parliamentary Partica and 
Governments carried out the instructions issued to eh rom 
the Centre. He was also sometimes fond of comparing 7 Me — 

jth an army with himself as the general. Thus, h 
League with an ai y hen the Muslims were disci- 
talked of giving marching orders w seine Pakistan was 
fi d ready.?? When his mission of achieving aa i 
plined an Teas y he was reported to have sai ; 
accomplished in Jude 1947» ‘Field Marshal leads his army into 
h done m job. en the s 924 
Fetony it is for the civil authority to take over.”* ~League-during 
victory, it 1s h started reorganizing-the Muslim 3 let 2 
aa fe roceeded very cautiously and ein teatie Thus, 
bo & > nee as possible of the influential acme cvasiitie 
: lier, he invited Sir Fazl-i-Husain 10 P the Lucknow 
sac 'gs ear ag the Muslim League in 1935- In the 
annual session 


uy) T Ww : O; ford Uni- 
md RCo ia. he Indian Problem, Part Il, Ne York IX! 
» 


22 Ibid., pp. 91-93- 
ak Mag PP- ge Vol. I, op. cit-, PP- 132-3. 


24 Dawn, Delhi 18 August 1947- 
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session in 1937, the Muslim League acquired tremendous streng’® 

when Fazl-ul-Hug, the Premier of Bengal, and Sir 5 forthie 

Hyat Khan, the Premier of Punjab, declared their support Muslim 

Muslim League and brought over their parties to the = uatld 

League ranks: At that time, Jinnah’s main concern poet and 
the Muslim League as a powerful and well-organized p pf ae 
the power he enjoyed depended very much upon the ee wiottt 
he obtained from powerful Muslim groups in the 

Provinces. ‘ 

It was in 1941 that one got the impression for the first inea 

the power of the President was not only dependent pie he 
League as a party but had also acquired a personal character. ie 
Quaid-i-Azam had emerged. One cannot help meen “4 
stuategy that Jinnah followed in building up his power an Pre et 
tige as the League President. In July 1941, the Viceroy a 
nounced that the Premiers of the Punjab, Bengal, Assam ani 
Sind had been invited to join the National Defence Council. The 
Muslim League had been following a very shrewd and cautious 
policy whereby it neither co-operated whole-heartedly with the 
British war effort nor did it take any steps to obstruct it. But it 
certainly did not want to create the impression that, unlike the 
Congress,it-lacked national fervour for the freedom of the 
country. When the invitations to the Provincial Premiers to join 
the National Defence Council were issued, Jinnah knew that the 
Viceroy had made a tactical mistake by inviting them as repre- 
sentatives of the Muslim community. The Premiers of the Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam were under the impression that they had been 
invited to represent their Provinces and indicated their willingness 
to join the National Defence Council. (At that time Sind did not 
have a Muslim League Ministry.) When Jinnah issued peremp- 
nal Defence Council, 
ed Sir Sikander Hyat, 
the message that the 


they were resentful. But when he confront: 
the Premier of Punjab, with the text of 


Viceroy had sent to him through the Governor of Bombay, Sir 
Sikander Hyat had no choice except to 


a tender his resignation 

from the National Defence Council because the message indica- 

ted that he had been invited as a representative of the Muslim 

community.”® This was followed by the resignation of Sir Saadul- 
35 Resolutions of the All India Musli Le 

Abril 1942, Delhi: All India Muslim Teieos ala as 


Fazl-ul-Huq at first was extremely 
resentful and reluctant, but later he had to resign as well. He com- 


that he had decided to take disciplinary action against us” He 
took us unawares as if he was anxious to make a public exhibi- 
tion of his authority.’ Similarly, Begum Shah Nawaz, who had 
joined the National Defence Council, was called upon to resign 
but when she refused, she was expelled from the Muslim League 
for five years. This was followed by the expulsion of Sir Sultan 
Ahmad for having joined the Viceroy’s Executive Council con- 
trary to the decision of the Muslim League and its general policy. 
This ‘exhibition of authority’ made the Muslims realize how 
powerful their Quaid-i-Azam was in the sense that powerful Mus- 
lim leaders could not easily flout his instructions without incur- 
ring the wrath of Muslim public opinion. 


I. Orcans oF THE Musiis LeaGue. Powers AND FUNCTIONS 
1. President, Working Committee and Council 


The Muslim League was not the only party in the sub-_ 


inent which developed the cult of leadership. As has been 
ae earlier, the le had also built up the charismatic 
authority of Gandhi. But there was a difference between, the 
two concepts of leadership. Gandhi was the Mahatma, who was 
associated in the Hindu mind with a sort of semi-divine author- 
ity. Jinnah was only the Quaid-i-Azam and particularly np 
of his Western habits and temperament, could never claim o - 
a religious leader or a holy man. 4n Muslim history, particularly 
i itical matters, t toh le 
eerie very religious but politically or militarily capable or 
successful. Thus, Jinnah was presented as aman of great wisdom, 
courage and such shrewdness that Hindus were afraid of him. 
The common belief was that his predecessors, like Maulana 
Muhammad Ali, had not been very shrewd and had often been 
out-witted by Hindu leaders. For the intelligentsia, Jinnah had 


20 The Statesman (Weekly Overseas Edition), Calcutta, 18 September 
1941. 
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: . as ; itn “Wealthy 
certain outstanding qualities. He was a bi aw 
lawyer and a constitutionalist who covidTecture to them perhaps 


better than anyone the art of parliamentary government. 
For ere wealthy like the Memon, the Khoja and the 
_—_——Bohri merchants, he was not only a man of unimpeachable in- 


tegrity but being a Gujarati, was one of them.*’ But Jinnah was 
pa to cart his authority merely from popular acclaim. 
His mind worked along constitutional channels. For him, the 
basic source of his authority was the Constitution of the All- 
India Muslim League. 
As one reloads the Constituti - aT, 1942 
___and_1944--one-notices“a steady centralization of power in the 
hands of the President and his Working Committee. Article 33 of 
the 1944 Constitution stated: ‘The President shall be the princi- 


7 pal head of the whole organization, shall exercise all the powers 


inherent in his office and be responsible to see that all the 
authorities work in consonance with the Constitution and Rules 
of the All-India Muslim League.’** What were the instruments 
available to the President to see that all the organs of the League 
worked in accordance with the Constitution and the Rules? The 
process of amassing power in the hands of the President and the 
Working Committee had started in 1940. According to the Con- 
e ear~by~the- 
Council from amongst those who had been soba ate 
ent Muslim Leagues. Could it be said that the Provincial Mus- 
lim Leagues could determine the choice of the President in the 
sense that they nominated the various candidates? The power of 
the Provincial League vis-a-vis the Centre was only nominal be- 
cause in the annual session in 1940 the Constitution of the League 
was amended and the Working Committee was empowered ‘to 
control, direct and regulate all the activities of the various Pro- 


pend, dissolve or disaffiliate 


I any Provi ial Le : i 
its duties or acted con y mci ‘ague which failéd'in 


trary to the decisions or directions of the 


27 Memons, Khojas and Bohras are Muslim traders whose communities 
are concentrated in Gujarat, Bombay, Cutch and Kathiawar, Jinnah’s 
father was a Khoja merchant from Karachi. : 

a This article was first inserted in the Constitution of 1944. The Con- 
stitution and Rules of the All India Muslim League, Delhi: p. 17. The 
Constitution of 1944 was exactly similar to the Constitution of 1946. 
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er the Provincial Leagues. 
hems oe cee was a creature of the President in 
s we y the President cach 


tion clearly laid down that: ‘All resolutions passed by the Work- 
ing Committee will be placed before the Council of the League 
for its information.’ 

There is no clear and authentic account of the way decisions 
were arrived at in the Working Committee. R. G. Casey, Gover- 
nor of Bengal, 1944-6, probably drew his information from 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, for some time his Chief Minister, when he 
wrote: 


i i i i i king committee of the 
Mr. Jinnah is credited with ruling the worki i 
Misinn League with a rod of iron, He is said to tell im Re ; 
what, and that they invariably fall into line. ae any Sep 
sigence on what he considers a major point e is 
resignation, after which the argument ceases. . . - 


“3 i i the 
Most of the members of the then Working pope an a 
author interviewed strongly denied the a he Dual Azam 
when they tried to explain to the author King. Committee-and 
j d fr and full discussion. in the Wor! = a is a 
that he ala r ected those who ate the view that the 
that he aia ae or less always came back to L paeacbeeea 
ean nce and personality of the a "Tt was reported 
power, experien bly his decision: was accepted. Ty rae 
ee Bonide spoke first. He en poe clearly 
a ie a mittee to put fo : . 1 
= = Se ae to i ‘Why don’t you argue 
and com: . 


i : lis & Carter, 1947) 
R. G. Casey, An Australian in India, London: Hol! 
29 R. G. Casey, 
64- 65. 
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cade vas over, he would: 
may be wrong.’ But after the discussion was Over, articu- 


dicate how the Working Committee should deal with the p: 
lar matter on hand. . i 

There ees moras members like the Secretary, Saat ert 
Khan, and I. I. Ghundrigar (from Bombay) whom Jinnah carice 
to his residence to discuss certain matters on the agenda discuss 
the Working Committee mecting. His method was 2 a ite 
every problem threadbare before a decision was pan if noes 
would often tell Chundrigar, ‘You take the British or to en 
point of view and argue with me.’ Jinnah often treated ee 
Ismail Khan with respect. He was the only member of 7a 
Working Committee who was addressed with his honori ic 
‘Nawab’ while others were addressed by their first names. r here 
Wag a group in the Working Committee which strongly believed 
in coming to terms with the Congress. This group consisted of 
Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, Ismail Khan, Husain Imam, and 
for some time, G. M, Sayed (from Sind). Jinnah’s point of view 
was that since ultimate power was held by the British and it was 
they who could confer or transfer power, why should he go out of 
the way to come to terms with the Congress? Both the Congress 
and the League were engaged in extracting maximum power 
from the British. The best course that was open to the League 
Was to consolidate its own position and deal with the Congress 
and the British from a position of strength. 

There was some suspicion in the Working Committee that 
several important matters 
leaked out to the opponent 


ing Committee was in session during the Si 


with the Indian parties in 1946, the Workin; 
sometimes keep its position fairly flexible so 
enough room to manoeuvre from one Positio 
suspected that the League’s Opponents had come to know of these 


whole Working Committee into his confidence an 
sulted only some of his close and trusted lieutenants, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, as Secretary of the Muslim League, bui 
up his position slowly and Steadily. He was a boomer ed 
owner whose family was originally from the Karnal District of 


the Muslim League Party in the Central 


islative Assembly. When Dawn, the Muslim League news- 


liamentary Board, he occupied another influential position. But 
his main source of strength was the trust that his leader placed in 
him. Had it not been for this fact, the clever Khaliquzzaman or 


N-W.F.P. 
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. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, 
. Sardar Aurangzeb Khan. 


Qazi Muhammad Isa. 
Mian Bashir Ahmad. 


. Nawab Iftikhar Husain Khan of 


Mamdot. \ 
Malik Barkat Ali (died in 1946). 


. Muhammad Ayub Khuhro. 
. I. I. Chundrigar. 

. Abdul Sattar Sait. 

. Syed Abdur Rauf Shah. 


. Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan. 
. Choudhry Khaliquzzaman. 
- Raja Muhammad Amir Ahmad-Khan 


of Mahmoodabad. 
Begum Muhammad Alli (died in 1946). 


. Husain Imam. 
. Latifur Rahman. 
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Bengal 17. Maulana Akram Khan. 
18. Khwaja Nazimuddin. 
19. M.A. H. Ispahani. 


Assam 20. Sir Muhammad Saadullah. 
21. Abdul Matin Choudhri. 


M. A. Jinnah, President, and Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary. 
From the Constitution itself it was obvious that the Council 


Muslim Leagues and the President’s 20 nominees were to be 


list of the members of the League Council of I94.t_th=-. Were as 


es a epating and awe-inspiring that nobody could sway the 
uncil once it was clear what the Quaid desired. 


: rking-Commi 
i ; tte 
~*~ Shieh took the initiative in that normally that was the 
expected to ratify its d cisions matters an Coun - 


Resolutions of the All India Muslim League fr 
WWW.CSSCX: 1 
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FORMATIVE p; 
2. Committee of Action bei 


3-Ji addressj : 
tion of the Muslim League ian Session, said that 
not i 
possible for any one man to attend to its mull 


tomorrow that thing hap 
this thing happening in N-W.F.P.; 
happening in Madras. . 

do justice to all this,?° 


gal; the day after tomorro 
the day after that this thing 
t possible for one-single man to 


This revealed that decision-making on a number of small as 
well as complex matters was concentrated in the hands of the 
President. Secondly,-he~could not assemble his Working Com- 
mittee off and on at different places to resolve problems as they 
arose from place to place. Another matter which must have taxed 
Jinnah’s mind was the future constitutional problem of India. He 
probably expected that the war would soon be cover or even before 
that the British might make some major policy decisions as “a 
gards the constitutional problem in India. This was indicated | y 
the resolution that was passed regarding -the ee he 
Committee of Action by the President of not less than 

aim was ‘to prepare an 
not more than seven members. The Pf oe aia 
organize the Muslims all over India to meet all co! other i 
resist the imposition of an all-India ae or nae) cient 
stitution for the United India, and prepare Tut oy ead 
struggle for the achievement of a oy the Muslim League. 
done by tightening the organ! vay in exclusive charge-of 
Formerly, the Working Committee yravinelal Muslim Leagues 
controlling and directing the omni ch members and Provincial 
or taking disciplinary action a eetives i the Gentral organiza- 
Leagues who acted against "it ated to the new Committee of 
tion. All these functions were delega 
Action. 


% Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Vol. I, op- cit., P- 555- om May 1943 10 


; A nd, 
December 1943, Delhi: All-India Muslim League 
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i bi 

The Committee of Action was another instrument <i ed 

the Central Muslim League to tighten its control pty te cll-disci- 
vincial Muslim Leagues with a view to aerting pike when the 
plined and monolithic organization. — Thus, vt test the Presi- 
League were faced with a particular situation, ald be duly 
dent had to do was to give his orders and they a. Fe esitiee 
carried out by every Provincial Muslim League. ! Ss all Pro- 
of Action, therefore, suggested a model constitution the Presi- 
vincial Muslim Leagues. According to this consctnutict ets nel 
dents of the various Provincial Muslim Leagues would nontlt © 
members of their Working Committees from amongst t) ee 
bers of the Council of that Provincial Muslim ia age is 
was suggested that each Provincial Muslim League 5! i 
modelled on the pattern of the Central Muslim roe since 
bay, for example, according to the Constitution of = ie ean 
Muslim League, the office bearers and the members of the W< “af 
ing Committee of the Provincial Muslim League were to 
elected at the annual general meeting from among the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Muslim League.* This meant that it was 
possible that many members of the elected Provincial Working 
Committee might not see eye to eye on a number of problems 
with the President. This often led to friction and presumably the 
Committee of Action had been called upon from time to time to 
resolve disputes arising from such a situation. As a result of the 
suggested change, it was hoped that if the Provincial Working 
Committees were made creatures of their President, the latter 
would be in a position to have the orders of the Central League 
efficiently and promptly carried out. 

In the same manner the Committee of Action recommended to 
the Working Committee that all the Muslim Members of the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of a Province as well as all 
“Muslim Members of the Central Legislative Assembly and 
Council of State elected from that Province should be ex-officio 
members of the Council of that Provincial Muslim League. The 
former provision was probably designed to ensure good relation- 
ships between the Parliamentary Party and the Provincial Mus- 
lim League, and the latter with a view to making the Provincial 
Council amenable to Central influence. By suggesting such a 

*2 The Constitution and Rules of the Bomba: inci ; 

Bombay: Aziz Gafur Kazi, 1944, jet 58, t = ovincial Muslim League, 


model co; 
Muslim L 


Usually, the various Committees of the Muslim League were 
dominated by Muslim Leaguers either from the minority Pro- 
vinces or sometimes from those of the United Provinces alone. In 
the Committee of Action, however, one could see that there were 
three members out of six from the North-Western Muslim Pro- 
vinces. They were: G. M. Sayed from Sind, Iftikhar Husain Khan 
of Mamdot from the Punjab, and Qazi Muhammad Isa from 
Baluchistan. The other three were from Muslim minority. Pro- 
vinces—Ismail Khan (Chairman) and Liaquat Ali Khan from 
the United Provinces, and Abdul Sattar Sait from Madras. 


3- Central Parliamentary Board 

The Central Parliamentary Board, according to the Constitu- 
tion, was to be set up by the Working Committee. It was not clear 
from the resolutions of 1945 whether the President- was-given-the 
power to appoint all the members of the Central Parliamentary 
Board for the elections of 1945-6. But the earlier Parliamentary 
Boards had been set up by the President who by a resolution of 
the Working Committee passed on 12 April 1941 was em- 
powered to name the personnel of the Parliamentary Committee 
(the name given to the Central Parliamentary Board at that 
time). In July 1945, the rules and regulations of the Central Par- 


liamentary Board were framed by the Working Committee-"Fhe——__| 


Central Parliamentary Board was given a very wide range 
of powers which reduced the status of the Provincial Parlia- 


mentary Boards to that of subservient and subordinate bodies. It 
was the Central Parliamentary Board which was given the power 


33 Resolution of the All India Muslim League from January 1944 to 
December 1946, Delhi: All India Muslim League, n.d., p. 43. 
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i control the various Muslim League Provincial 
phe pale ten It was the tribunal which decided all dis. 
putes arising between a Provincial Parliamentary Board and a 
Provincial Muslim League or a Muslim League Parliamentary 
Party. Similarly, it was laid down that the Provincial Parlia- 
mentary Board would be under the general-superviston, control 
and diccasion-nf-eherGBle arena Board. A candidate 


-_—~=<could appeal against the decision of the Provincial Parliamentary 


Board to the Central Parliamentary Board whose decision was 
final and binding on the Provincial Parliamentary Board.** 

Even before these rules were framed, the Council of the Sind 
Provincial League, in its meeting of 3-4 June 1945, protested 
against ‘the convention established by the All-India League, 
which aims_at divesting-the-Provincial Leagues of all their in- 
“herent powers of control and supervision over Provincial 
Assembly Parties and Ministries.’ The resolution took a stand 
against such excessive centralization which ‘definitely militates 
against the principle of provincial sovereignty.”** Sind had 
“always been a hot-bed of intrigue and: instabilily- prt ss 
Muslim League was of the view that the Muslim League Mem- 
bers in the Provincial Legislature often crossed the floor for 


Governor in such a wa 
were a Muslim Leaguer,** 


th i . 
the Committee of Ao like the Working Committee, 


c 
stood the personal power of the Quaid-j-Azam 3 


ms S. M. Sayed, Struggle for Ne i: 
e Indian Annual Register 1945, Vol. I. Gaicune ce 
§ . 7, » P- 204, 


y Bill, the Moneylenders Bill 
n the Assembly, When Jinnah was 


arrangement would work 


been consulted. The text-of-his telegram dated 19 October 1942 
and addressed to the Provincial League read: . ne 
Muslim League Party Provincial League its executive no power take 
decision without my approval see resolution number two twenty- 
second October 1939 it is binding on you Party bound carry out give 
effect my instructions come Delhi yourself immediately before 
accepting office joining Ministry cant follow nor understand terms 
from your telegram vague surprised you say my telephone not work- 
ing am receiving calls perfect order.** : 
In the meantime, matters had gone so far that certain Muslim 
League members had already been sworn in as Ministers in the 
: i i leaders like G. M. Sayed, 
new Cabinet. Sind Muslim League : 
Khuhro and M. H. Gazder were summoned to Delhi to present 
their case before the Working Committee which met oa a cones 
ber 1942. The Muslim League Working Committe ia ye 
accept the fait accompli and its resolution only r ke ‘dialled to 
Executive of the Sind Provincial Muslim League hat 2° 
carry out the instructions of the President regarding Gated by 
tion of a Ministry. The Sub-Gommaltice and wes On the Bio 
is . in! 7 
the Working Secunia in is felt that the arrangement arrived 
vince in December and they 2's the Provincial League could 
at between Sir Ghulam Hussain and the 


continue undisturbed. This showed that in spite of the enormous | 
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powers and prestige that the President enjoyed, a 
dictate the course of events in the face ive bi 
determined opposition from the Provincial League. “i 

In the Madkas session of 1941 the President was poco 
till the next Annual Sessions to take every neces oy hotter 
steps in furtherance of and relating to the objects of nn a 
League, as he may deem proper, provided that they a ra fee 
with the goal and policy of the League or any are ee uc.’ 
pressly passed by the sessions of the All-India Mu ve piers vl 
This practice was continued in subsequent years. In the mente 
bad session of April 1942, Maulana Hasrat Mohani_ ge ies 
that Jinnah should not be invested with such dictatorial po 
because there was a possibility that he might take a wro! ha 
decision, accept the Cripps proposals, and thus act contrary fe) 
the established creed of the Muslim League, namely, the estab- 
lishment of independent zonal States. But the resolution arming 
Jinnah with all the powers was passed with the single dissenting 
vote of Hasrat Mohani.** 

Onc could see that Hasrat Mohani’s fears were not purely 
imaginary. In June 1947, when the Congress had approved 
Mountbatten’s plan of Partition, Jinnah was pressed by the Vice- 
roy to give a categorical undertaking that the League would 
accept the plan. Jinnah made it clear that he could give no such 
undertaking without obtaining the approval of the Council. 
Mountbatten did not succeed in getting a clear undertaking from 
Jinnah even when he threatened that he might lose his Pakistan. 
The Viceroy wanted such an assurance from the League leader 
because of the Congress suspicion that Jinnah might use such 
delaying tactics to extract further concessions. Jinnah would not 
budge and said, ‘What must be, must be.’ However, he agreed 
later that he would try his best to persuade the Muslim League 
Council to accept the plan.” This meant that if the League 
Council had decided to reject the plan, it would have placed the 


-Muslim League leader in an extremely embarrassing position in 


the sense that they would have let him down after he had indica- 
ted to the Viceroy that in all probability he would be able to per- 
suade the Council. 


38 The Indian Annual Register 1942, Vol. I, Calcut 
s¢ Alan Campbell-Johnson, Mission With Mountbat 
Hale, 1952, pp. 102-3. 


ta, pp. 320-1. 
ten, London: Robert 


ig PALISTAN: THE FORMATIVE PHASE 
‘Thus, it could be said that the Muslim Leagu Jonstivuti 
~ ) Constitution 
epee snormous powers on the Central organs to supervise, 
= and regulate the Provincial Muslim Leagues. But over 
above the Central organs stood the august and awe-inspiring 
penosality of the Great Leader, who controlled the Central 
Hef The Working Committee was his creature. He more or 
= nominated the Central Parliamentary Board. The Com- 
mittee of Action carried out his wishes and the Council, with 
some minor protests here and there, put a stamp of its formal 
approval on his behests. The great mystery was not that he had 


#0 much power but that he had not been corrupted by such ex- 
cessive power. 


I]. MetHop axnp Macuinery OF PRopAGANDA 


It has been shown already how the All-India Muslim League 
built up an claborate mechanism to control the activities of the 
various Provincial Leagues. It has also been seen how the various 
Provincial Leagues were asked to model themselves on the pat- 
tern of the Central organization. This meant that there was a 
chain of command extending right from the President and his 
Working Committee or the Committee of Action to a Primary 
League in a Province. How this system operated at the Provincial 
level may be illustrated from a constitution like that of the Bom- 
bay Provincial Muslim League. It was stated that one of the main 
dutics of the Provincial Muslim League was to ‘supervise and 
control the work of the District and Primary Muslim Leagues 
and ensure that the instructions, policy and programme of the 
All-India Muslim League are carried out.” Similarly, a District 

Muslim League had to carry out the instructions received from 
time to time from the Provincial Muslim League and supervise 
and control the work of the Primary Muslim Leagues within its 
District. Finally, this was rounded off by the provision that a 
Primary Muslim League should carry out the instructions issued 
by the District =e and was subject to its general 
ision and control. 

TT as vane that the Muslim League had been doing con- 
siderable propaganda work to expand its membership and in- 
crease its popularity. But before 1940, its programme could have 
40 The Constitution and Rules of the Bombay Provincial Muslim League, 

op. cit. See Articles 63, 43, and 31. 
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been presented only in negative terms, the main plank in the 
programme being an outright denunciation of alleged persecu- 
tions of Muslims under the Provincial Congress Governments. 
After the Lahore Resolution of March 1940, it was imperative 
that the Muslim League should try to rally support for the idea 
of Pakistan by explaining what benefits would aceruc t6 Muslims 
if it were aciicrel, But shero-war 0 clear indication, at least 
through the-official resolutions passed during 1940-2, whether 
the League was strenuously engaged in popularizing the idea of 
Pakistan. It was during March-April 1943, that one saw_for.the 
first-time that the League was thinking of embarking on an 
organized mass campaign through methods like sending out 
missions of speakers and propagandists and producing literature 
for the propagation of its objectives. However, according to the 
official records, the resolution embodying these proposals was 
referred to the Subjects Committee of the thirtieth annual session 
of the League held at Delhi in April 1943.‘ But it_wos-neyer~ 
put forward and-passed-in-the-annual:sessions. Therefore, one has 
to rely on the sort of propaganda that emerged in the form of 
speeches made by League leaders as well as the campaigns con- 
eae by students and the ulama and also on the publicity of the 
ie pro; me 
theaticilianse, ne Be ProdLeague mmemapers and 
What exactly was the problem involved 
League propaganda to popularize the id 


L i 
age 8 propaganda had to be organized on 


in carrying out the 


severance that publi OPIN ed aed 

‘ pe © opinion turned in the League's favour i 

4a See Resolutions of the All India Muslim Le ee 
ay 1943, Delhi: All India Muslim wee 


April 
League, n.d., pp. a pril 1942 to 


and 27-28. 
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the Frontier, Similarly, 
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Jinnah as the ‘corner. 


ORMATIVE PHASE 


Jinnah ‘ 
for Islam and your nation, in A 
tribal-notions and selfishness,’ 7 
Azam was an indispen- 
unmistakably Se his 
: ; D ; regeneration. 
Fab in public meetings in his pl ak i oe 
t have grown around him are to be believed the Quaid-i- 
Azam frowned on any Muslim Leagu 


y I n er attending the Council o1 
public meetings in Western clothes. He was be and aha 
and often gave the impression of being arrogant and autocratic, 


but it seemed that with all his Western training and tempera- 
ment, he understood his people extremely well. He knew.that the 
ultimate focus of-loyalty-of-an-overwhelming-majérity of Mus- 
lims was Islam. Many of the Muslim League lawyers and land- 
owners were by no means devout Muslims. Similarly, a great 
majority of the rural masses did not practise the tenets of Islam 
strictly. They had been influenced by their Hindu environment 
with its customs and traditions. Nevertheless, all these classes 
had in their minds a vague feeling that they would all become 
better Muslims once a Muslim State was established. The 3 aged 
i-Azam also knew that Pakistan could not be achieved i a os 
followers, particularly in the countryside, were ye ten and 
Islamic form of government b: a bees the help 
the Shariat would be established in irate “he Muslim League 
and intervention of the Pir of Manki S! the Frontier and ulti- 
could not have built up its Pete nce, It seemed that the 
mately won the referendum in that ‘ cah before he would 
Pir Sahib demanded an assurance SOM 2.977 ssanui Shani, th 
offer his co-operation. In a letter to ber 1945: ‘Ibis needless.to 
League leader clearly stated in Nonbly which would be predom- 
emphasize that the ager OT be able to enact laws for 
inantly Muslim in its compo lt ' ariat laws and the Muslims 
Muslims, not inconsistent with the 544 


: Jaws.’ 
, * bide b the Un-Islamic 
will no longer be obliged to ied Taine g March 1949, Vol. Vs 


No. 9, p. 46. 
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i s1s Azam addressed, par- 
In the League meetings that the Quaid-i-Azam @ , ond 


ant m is 
ticularly in the Muslim majority areas, Islam with its Sy mibo! Arie 
siren Eeived very sronientiy in all his speeches. Addresing 
the Pathans, he said: a fot 
Do you want Pakistan or not? (shouts of Allah-o-Akbar) (God 3S 
i i for the League candidates. 
great). Well, if you want Pakistan, vote fo! : dae Sst 
If we fail to realize our duty today you will be reduced : om 
of Sudras (low castes) and Islam will be vanquished from n om 
I shall never allow Muslims to be slaves of Hindus. (Allah-o- 
send th evcral limitations 
With all his surgin, ularity, there were s 
that the usidd cent foitered from. He did not have het] 
cohstitution aud could not stand the dust and din of “ ca 
League campaigns in the countryside. The League also en ao 
want to tax his energy too much because he was irreplaceable . 
the summit in the League’s negotiations with the Congress an 
the British. He did not speak Urdu fluently and as a result of in- 
creasing mass participation in League mectings, particularly in 
the annual sessions, his speeches had to be translated, often by 
that gifted orator, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung from “Hyderabad 
(Deccan), President of the All-India States Muslim League. 
Further, the opponents of the League were also busy accusing the 
League leaders and particularly the Quaid-i-Azam of hypocrisy 
in their professions of loyalty to Islam and the Shariat. Thus, 
even, the Jama’at-i-Islami leader, Maulana Maudoodi, who 
could not be accused of pro-Congress sympathies, wrote: ‘From 
the League’s Quaid-i-Azam down to the humblest leader, there 
was no one who could be credited with an Islamic outlook and 
who looked at the variou. problems from an Islamic point of 
view.** In subsequent years, the denunciations became even 
more bitter. Thus, Maulana Husain Ahmad, President of the 
Jamiyat-al Ulama-i-Hind, gave a fatwa in October 1945, for- 
bidding Muslims from joining the Muslim League on the grounds 
that such an action was contrary to the dictates of Islam. He also 
labelled the Quaid-i-Azam as‘Kafir-i-Azam’ (the great heathen).** 
48 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., op. cit., Vol. IT, pp. 240, 
“4 a in Munshi Abdur Rabenah Khan, The Matias Bnsenas 
i-Rabbani, Multan: Idarah Nashar Al-Maarif, 1956, p. 122. 
“Cited in Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Osmani, Khutbat-i- F 
Lahore: n.d., p. 48. Jinnah was also attack: x at-i-Osmani, 
SEEN Ey See ed on the charge that he had 
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dent in the Frontier which was considered ‘as a Congress strong- 


i tat Bill brought before the Legislative Assembly. 
ees ‘Soyid Husain Ahmed Madani, Khutba-i-Sadarat Fourteenth 
Annual Session of the Jamiyat al Ulama-i-Hind, Delhi, 1945, p. 46-47. It 
may be pointed out that the charge that Jinnah took a stand against an 
Shariat Bill or altered its spirit by his amendment was not true. Jina 
pointed out that the Bill could not abolish the existing Jaw and therefore 
should be designed specifically to remove those usages and customs which 
were being enforced by the courts. Even though it might scem that his 
amendment restricted the scope of the Bill, yet it covered a wide field. The 
Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. V, 1937, Delhi, pp. 1831-3 and 
— Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, Glimpses of Quaid-i-Azam, Karachi: 1960, 
pp. 20-22. 
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hold because of Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s influence.** But his chief 
forte was his oratorical power in Urdu which could hold even 
the most critical audiences in Lucknow and Delhi spell-bound. 
It is difficult to recapture in translation the magnificent orations 
of this truly remarkable man.“ ; 

In addition to all this, the Muslim League had built up a very 
strong press, particularly in Urdu. Delhi had Anjam, Jung, and 
Manshoor in Urdu and_Dawn-in-English. Lahore produced 
Ingilab, Nawa-i-Waql, Paisa Akhbar and Xamindar in Urdu. 
Lucknow had its Hamdam. Calcutta produced Asre-Jadid in 
Urdu, Azad in Bengali, and Star of India in English. There were 
many others besides these prominent newspapers. There were also 
Gujarati pro-Muslim League newspapers. There were Nationalist 
or pro-Congress newspapers like the Al-Jamiat from Delhi and 
Madina from Bijnor. But in most of the Provinces, particularly 
during the later years, the Muslim League newspapers far ex- 


ceeded those that were pro-Congress and also had_a_much—. 


greater circulation, 


SA oes De 
The author has been unsparing in Chapter IT in showing how 
Hindu newspapers, novels, and other publications heralded 


ted, and how Muslims suffered a 
Property in the riots that took pla 
years of Congress administration, 
Was it Strange, then tha % dj 
i . 5 t tra 

flowed instead of the milk of ane ee Ween be h 

‘ ra 

* Ghulam Muhammad, Quaid-i-Millat yes 


Hyderabad, Deccan: Nafis 


human kindness? 


» See ibid., pp. 220-7. 


~~Ferror_stalked : 
bered few — the countryside an 


d rendered 
Sand dessert the helpless outnum. 
Here and there the worm Pins ; i 


sided. But so indeed turn and Not-all the i 
torgingaspon ther could the G conflicts were one. 


Mai » and published later 
indicated this attitude. 
The oppressed remain sil 
Of the idolatrous Hindus—oh death-like eddy! 
(e) victorious soldiers; march forward on our 
Religious pilgrimage to the Kaaba under the banner of 


lent by seeing the hypocrisy 


The League... . 
We want Pakistan, a ivision— 
If it canno 1eved by words, Muslims 


Are not afraid to use swords and spears. 


Where are the Muslim youths? We shallattain 
The desire of their hearts by tying down the wild tiger. 
Come quickly—break down Somnath. . . .” 


Role of the Pirs and Ulama 
Sir Malcolm Darling, who had spent nearly all his working 
life in intimate contact with the peasants of the Punjab, once 
a almos' themselves the servants of 
f ves 

the God poi ee ee his Prophet, but in actual fact 
om ‘tu sereknes of landlord, money-lender, and Ae May 

doen the Indus from far Hazara in the north to Sind in ie os 
these three doniicate men’s fortunes; and though they are foun! in 
greater or less degree all over the province, 
powerful.** ; ie 
+ It Shall Never Happen Again, Delhi: All India Muslim League, 1946, 


. : . I, Caleutta, pp. 127-8. 
i The Indian Annual Register 194%, Vor OS Scrord University Pres, 


1M. L. Darling, Rusticus Loquitur, . 
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The Muslim League could justifiably say that since they were 
engaged in the ane for the establishment of Pakistan, e 
were entitled to enlist all important and useful support they a 7 
muster for the achievement of their goal. Thus, in es kh 
Masha’ikh Committee, consisting of eminent pirs and mashes 
was appointed. It included religious leaders like Pir oe a 
Manki Sharif, Pir Jama’t Ali Shah, Khwaja Nazimuccan 0° 
Taunsa Sharif, Makhdum Raza Shah of Multan, etc. ne aa 
cluded in this Committee were political leaders with ot a 

‘ pretentions to piety. ‘... Khan Iftikhar Husain Khan o Hayat 
dot was described as Pir Mamdot Sharif, Sirdar Shaukat aya’ 
Khan as Sajjada Nashin of Wah Sharif, Malik Feroz Khan Noon 
of Darbar Sargodha Sharif and Nawab Muhammad op 
Qureshi as Sajjada Nashin of Sargodha Sharif... . Some °. 
the Eeague leaders, when interviewed by the author, denied com- 
pletely the above allegation that political leaders like Mamdot, 
Noon and Shaukat Hyat were presented as pirs before the masses 
to win their votes during the elections. However, the League in 
defence could argue that the stakes were high and the campaign 
of abuse and slander that its opponents had resorted to justified 
such methods, 

How hard-pressed the League was to obtain all available sup- 
port during the elections was indicated by the fact that several 
prominent ulama had been persuaded to campaign on behalf of 
the League. A highly respected leader like Maulana Shabbir 
Ahmad Osmani lent his whole-hearted support to the Muslim 
League election campaign. He defended the Quaid-i-Azam 
against the attacks of other ulama and religious leaders and 
pointed out that whatever might be alleged about the landlords, 
the Nawabs and other titled gentry in the League, there was not 
a shadow of doubt that Jinnah’s integrity was irreproachable. He 
exhorted the Muslims to vote for the Muslim League because it 
was fighting for the establishment of a Muslim State in which 
there would be a possibility 


of establishing a 
——on Islamic law and traditi hing @ government based 


: ions. The opponents of the League 
were enemies of Islam and the true interests of Muslims, ‘... An 
man who gives his vote to the opponents of the Muslim eweae 
2 
5 Report of the Court of Inquiry Constituted Under Punj 
1954 to Enquire into the Punjab Di. ued Ae) ED of 
rn q' € Punjab Disturbances of 1953, Lahore, 1954, P- 255. 
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gy oa bogs! ultimate consequences of his action in terms 
fl Ns of his nation and the answers that he would 

upon to produce on the Day of Judgement.* As re- 
gards the charges that the Muslim League leaders, not being 
devout Muslims, were not likely to work for the establishment of 
an Islamic Government in Pakistan, Maulana Osmani said that 


if these charges were true, it was all the more important.that-all— 


pag ihe God-fearing Muslims should join the League in order 
DG orm. its character. Not being a politician, he did not 
realize that the powerful Westernized groups inside the League 
would not allow the ulama or other religious groups to change its 
ideology, for such a change would result in their group losing 
power in the League. Maulana Osmani’s technique was to com- 
pare present Muslim politics with the political conditions of Mus- 
lims during the Prophet’s time. This was a usual method with the 
ulama. Dealing with the argument that after the formation of 
Pakistan, Muslims in India would live under the domination of a 
hostile Hindu Government, he pointed out that the Prophet had 
migrated from Mecca to establish an Islamic State in Medina and 
had left behind infirm and old Muslims in Mecca. In the same 
manner, he pleaded that the thirty million Indian Muslims 
should not stand in the way of the welfare and happiness of 
seventy million Muslims in Pakistan. If Pakistan were not estab- 
lished, the result would be that all the hundred million Mus- 
lims would have to live under a Hindu Government.** Liaquat 
himself in a letter addressed to Maulana Zafar Ahmad Osmani 
acknowledged the great contribution that the ulama had mate in 
the Central Legislative Assembly elections and particularly for 
their support to him in his constituency.” : 
Similarly, the ulama rendered great services to the League in 
the Provincial elections of Sind, the Punjab and the Frontier. 
Again, how heavily was the League drawing on their support 
‘was indicated by their participation in the Sylhet referendum as 
well as that of the Frontier during June-July 1947. According to 
54 Shabbir Ahmad Osmani, op. cit. See his Presidential Address at the 
Muslim League Conference at Meerut, p. 11. nee 
88 Tbid. See Part I, pp. 46-47. Muslim League leaders often assumed that 
the total population of Muslims in India was 100 million when according 
to the 1941 census it was only 94.4 million. In 1944-5, with the net popula- 
tion increase, it might have reached the fizure of 97.5 million. 
8¢ Munshi Abdur Rahman Khan, op. cit., pp. 134-5- 
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Maulana Zafar Ahmad Osmani, it was Jinnah himself who 
requested the ulama to help the League in th azaipaigns, 
Maulana Zafar Ahmad Osmani went et and Maulana 
Shabbir Ahmad Osmani ned the Frontier referendum. 
in the Frontier religion played the most im- 


Both in Sylhet. 
__portancTHe Maslin voters in Sylhet were told that anyone who 


voted for Sylhet to stay in Assam was an ‘unbeliever’.*’ As re- 
gards the Frontier, as pointed out earlier, the Muslim League 
could not have won the referendum without the intervention of 
the Pir of Manki Sharif and the help accorded to it by the ulama 
like- Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Osmani and~Maulana Abdul 
Sattar Khan Niazi. The sort of logic that these leaders used was 
best summarized in one of the speeches of Maulana Abdul Sattar 
Khan Niazi. 


and fear of a certain Secti 

in mii Maylanas and Moulavis.’* But the eee 

ay arb ee ete years 1945-7 were such that the assistance 

paid ene ies deliberately sought. In this way it could 
; uslim League had become much more rep- 


*TSir Francis Taker Whit inte 
sme le Memory—5: ¢ ondon: Cassell, 1950, 
i Dawn, Delhi, 2 July 1947, p. 8. ee 
The Indian Annual Register 1938, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 382 
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As long-as the Crusadi: 


» Superstition and ignorance? Islam had’ bee: 
used to fight against the Hindus. Would it, be used on. Sight 
against the landlords, the pirs, and the mullahs? Those who 
asked such questions were either t 


priate or that they had raised them 


III. Groups anp-Facrions In THE LEAGUE ~ 


It has already been suggested that the Muslim League had be- 
come a heterogeneous organization drawing its support from dif- 
ferent classes and groups but united under one-leader with Paki- 
stan as its goal. The sense of unity arising largely from the goal it 
pursued and the leadership it had was strong enough to keep to- 
gether classes and groups whose interests.in-normal circumstances 
would have been opposed to one another. First of all, particularly 
after the Muslim League pledged itself to the goal of Pakistan, 
there was a feeling of uneasiness, sometimes bordering on cae 
ment, among the leaders of the Muslim majority Provinces that 


the Muslim League was dominated by leaders from the Muslim , 


inori vinces. In the Council of the~All-India Muslim 
recaps He be year 1942, out ofa total membershi itp of 508 ane 
were 245, members from the Muslim minority oe ae pe 
though Muslims in the Muslim majority Provinces ou! ed 
diene in the Muslim minority Provinces, there ae = af a 
members from the Muslim majority pansies bs ter 
The balance was even more tilted in favour sh e es 
resin gente acme 
ing Committee. ig 1945- 


the Muslim majority Provinces in a Working Committee of 23 —— 


i ing the President and the Secretary): : 
ee remarked that the ate oi eae 
nated by landowners and the titled gentry. ngr 


he Members of the Council of the All India Muslim League 
the 


apna worked out from this list. 
www css RIE Hid. The figures have been 
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: rganization, 

Nehru often labelled the League as a reactionary er ion 
largely under the influence of Nawabs and Nawa any of the 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. The Secre a tas 
Muslim League was Nawabzada Liaquat Ali < ise 
owner from the United Provinces. Nawab Ismail oe vot the 
big landowner from the United Provinces, was ane BS eae 
U.P. Provincial Muslim League and also Chairman fo) Slee 
mittee of Action of the All-India Muslim aagpe eae 
Mamdot was President of the Punjab Provincial Mus) im a 
There was also a thin sprinkling of knights in the M “ eel 
Sir Muhammad Saadullah was President of the Assam pei 
Muslim League and had also been Premier of Assam a are 
times, Similarly, Sir Abdoola Haroon had been President o bos 
Sind Provincial Muslim League until his death in 1943- In a 
tion, there were several knights ee Muslim League mem- 
bers in the Central Legislative Assembly. — 7 

-Landlords aes the largest single group in the Muslim 
League Council. Out of a total membership of 503 members, 


_ there were as many as 163 landlords. Punjab contributed the 


largest share of 51, followed by the United Provinces and Ben- 
gal. Proportionately, Sind’s share was the highest in the sense 
that out of 25 members in the Council; 15 were landlords.” 
Bengal did not have many big landlords like Tiwana, Daultana, 
Mamdot and Leghari from Punjab or like the Talpurs from Sind. 
The next largest group in the Council was that of lawyers who 
were about 145 in number." Commercial classes like merchants, 
bankers and industrialists were increasing, but they were far from 
influential in terms of numbers in the Council. The Provinces of 
Bombay and Bengal, because of the two commercial centres, 
Bombay and Calcutta, contributed a substantial share. But a 
good number of army and government contractors and géneral 
merchants were to be found in the Punjab, Delhi and the U.P. 
groups. It may be pointed out that Jinnah, besides being a 


_® Thid--One.can-only be approximately correct in these figures because 


the particulars regarding the profession of each Coun: 


cillor are not given 
in every case. Therefore, the author had to draw on the information given 
to him by former office-bearers and members of the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League. 
Ibid. A few of the Councillors who had legal qualifications and are 
therefore listed as lawyers, were not practising lawyers. Again these fi 
are approximately correct. Bures 
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Gujarati by origin, had a re; i 
Putation for complete honesty and 
— therefore trusted by the prosperous trading Gujarati and 
mbay communities like the Memons, the Khojas, and the 
Bohras. He often addressed meetings of 


As the Muslim League leaders, particularly the young intelli- 
gentsia, came increasingly in contact with the masses, they were 
shocked by the poverty and social incqualities that stared them 
in the face wherever they went in the countryside. They had 
also been influenced in their universities by socialistic ideas. Out 
of all this was born that impatient idealism which one noticed in 
the annual sessions of the Muslim League, in some of the mani- 
festos that were published during the Provincial clections of 

1945-6, and also in the conflicts between progressives and con- 
servatives that smouldered in Provinces like Sind, the Punjab 
and Bengal. Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, speaking at the Karachi 
session in December 1943, declared that he was a Communist if 
Communism means to efface poverty and class distinctions and 
to provide bread and clothing to the poor.” He qualified this re- 
mark by saying that he did not draw his inspiration from Karl 
Marx, who denied the existence of God. He hoped that the Mus- 
lim League Planning Committee would produce an economic 
plan based on Qur’anic justice. Addressing the Quaid-i-Azam, 
he said, ‘We have understood Pakistan in this light. If your Paki- 
stan is not such we do not want it.”** The manifesto of the Pun- 


®} According to information made available to the author, the total funds 
collected by the League were about Rs. 6.7 million of which 3.6 million 
were for the Bihar Relief Fund, 2-4 for the Election Fund and Rs. 700,000 
for the Muslim League Fund. 

*¢ Abdul Hamid, ed_, Thurty-first Session of the All India Muslim League 
(Karachi) December 1943, Lahore: The Eastem Times Book Depot, 1944, 


peat 
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jab Provincial Muslim League declared that there should be 
ae of key industries and banks beginning with im- 
mediate nationalization of all public utility services, public con- 
_trol-of private industry, a ceiling placed on land holdings, and 
an equalization of the burden of taxation involving the imposi- 
tion of additional taxes on large landowners. The manifesto was 
adopted unanimously by the Working Committee-of the~Pro- 
vincial Muslim League and published by an extreme left-wing 
leader, Danyal Latifi.®* Similarly, it was reported that Abul 
Hashim, the young socialist General Secretary of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Muslim League, was waging a battle royal inside the 
Bengal Provincial League against the group led by the Nawab of 
Dacca and Khwaja Nazimuddin and probably supported by 
Muslim merchants and industrialists. G. M. Sayed, President of 
the Sind’ Proviricial Muslim League during 1943-5, was also 
indignant that the Muslim League High Command constantly 
supported those whom he considered reactionaries like Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah. He had also seen and been 


moved by the destitution and squalor in which the haris of Sind 
lived, and his bitter outburst was: 


ciety actually in existence is that in 
ignorant Mulla, spiritual leader an 
a power intoxicated feudal lord and 
bjected to all the wordly [sic] forces of 


Jinnah himself had thundered against the exploitation of the 
and capitalists. ‘There are millions 


civilization? Is this the aim of 1 a ee edo 


i Paki > . i 
Pakistan I would not have eee of it that isthe idea of 


He had encouraged men like 
* Manijesio 6 


Lhe Pun job P, ouincial Hi 
Danyal Latifi, pp. 13-14, 19 aaa ea. Austin League sat Debbi 
“CG. M. Sayed, op. cit., Pp. 216. 
*' Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Vol. I, op. cit. P. 507 
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os Sayed to ase their crusading spirit for 


Organizing the Muslim mi 


> of the 
‘ dent States © 
how the phrase ‘Indepen e of the 
League flag. He had Tr amie seeps ot encourages Sane dent 
: : = Lahore Resolution crea’ te and indep : 
counselled them to be patient and fight their batte-insid =! ali Muslim leaders to demand a separa jes which indi- 
League with a view to transforming it. But the realities of Mus- r pense Stateof Bengal. There were other examp. on the Cal- 
lim politics forced even a domineering personality like Jinnah to 4 thnk this conflict was smouldering. Speaking Bk poy see 
work with the existing powerful social forces like the landowners fale Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1939, which P accons Abt 
and the new industrial magnates. Jinnah knew that the Muslim 7 d Sin ee in the Calcutta municip — ite se 
masses were too ignorant to be fully aware of their interests and Tati cattas a Congressman at that time and si bene 
too content to follow their pirs and landlords. The simmering of Us Chief Niinister of East Pakistan during 1955-6, 
ideas that the activities and speeches of the fiery young idealists hema follows: ; aks 
had produced was a phenomenon confined only to the top. It false cry of representing Muslim interest in the Ca pee 
never went below the Provincial Working Committee or the Under the .o aera elements are trying to perpetuate . 
Provincial Council. Thus Jinnah could not afford, 9 antagonize ge ae and that is also in the premier ae 
the influential groups only to satisly’the wishes of the es institution in Bengal Unfortunately, Sir, the Urdu-spea i g a 
Referring to the charge that the wnstituben is, the Suhrawardys, the Siddiquis, the Adamji 
young men of the ws ue. R > a said in Punjab, ‘The Bengals, the dans, the = wiajority in Muslim Calcutta, Most: of 
i © zamindars, » -and th imbhoys—are i 
aca Rata a0 interests among the Muslims.’ th ed ‘wholesale agents for selling cheap German, Japanese and 
agi pit, aca i fs ed with Provincial con- oe ds.7° * 
The Muslim League was sometimes laced Ww: ae —_ Italian goods. . 
flicts. Jinnah’s technique _was_to_avoid_all-con ener ju ia However, all this went unnoticed. The League leaders anil 
which might divide Muslims into conflicting *Provin al gro * these differences and debates touched only the upper fringe of the 
‘Tiina fin Hes Cauplinow eset Gs i oh i wes Urdu end Muslim community. The masses in their devotion to Islam eg 
resolution was brought forward recommending additi n to that, content to follow the call of the Quaid-i-Azam. As for the Quaid, 
be made the lingua franca of Batis Inti. 7 L as to make the need of the hour was unity. He warned that the enemy was at 
the resolution called upon the All-India M vehemently the gate and Muslims should not dissipate their energies in doc- 
its official language. Bengali delegates were ae trinal differences or Provincial wranglings. 
Urdu its o' a oF eine Muslim League adopting Urdu as its 
ppeeed to thes Th inted out that Muslims of Bengal con- IV. Mustim Leacur anp PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
official language. They po: f the total Muslim population of : ‘ : 
stituted more than a third of the official language, it would The Muslim League campaign before 1940 was that Islam was 
India and if Urdu were adopted as an Muslim League among in danger and therefore all Muslims should join the Muslim 
hamper the propaganda work of the Mi ic political correct- ‘League which was fighting for the preservation of Muslim 
Bengali Muslims. Jinnah, with cha f ue seats in its _  Yeligion and culture. After 1940, its campaign was that in Paki- 
ness, suggested that he was poe d that the annual ses- “stan lay the future glory of Islam and -therefore all Muslims 
tution as es ‘ should support the demand for 
present form. The reso! the All-India Muslim League ‘to make : 
sion only recommended to the 


Pakistan. In either Case, opposi- 


. a of the tion-was led out as anti-national. Any Muslim who 
ible’ ake Urdu the lingua franca o! 
all efforts possible’ to m Ji 


: Opposed the 
lige slere witch: Muslim League was an enemy of Islam: Thus, the Muslim 
lim League.” There were 0 pki of the Bengali Muslims not , League Party was not a party in the normal sense of the term. It 
might be a are tt hen king Muslims of other areas. It was a movement which represented the 

getting along wi ai 


whole nation. And ; 
leader himself declared Many times th: = 


70 Bengal Legislative Assembly Proceedings, Vol. LIV, Fj i 
fare ate s > Fifth session, 


. . . cit, p. 46. 
#8 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, Vol. II, op. ci 
o i Pioneer, Lucknow, 17 October 1937- 
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traitor. the interests of the Muslim League was a quisling or a 
When Jinnah reorganized the Muslim L e during 1935- 
he knew that in the struggle for power tink as naling Ko 
India, Muslims would not amount to anything unless they 
on themselves through a powerful political organization: 
If Wardha makes any decision and issues orders tomorrow, 
millions of Hindus will follow and obey. I ask you, suppose the 
Muslim League were to issue any order, what will happen to 
it?’ Thus, Jinnah’s conception of a political organization was 
that it was like an army in which once orders were given by the 

High Command, they should be carried out. 

For the Muslim League, parliamentary democracy was not an 
ideal but only an instrument through which it was trying to 
achieve its major objective. The Muslim League had come into 
being prior to most of the Legislatures and therefore the primary 
focus of loyalty was not to the Parliament or a parliamentary 
form of government but to the Muslim League. No matter who 
stood on the ticket of the Muslim League, ‘we should support 
League candidate even though he may be lamp-post’.” 

During the years the League was busy enlisting mass support, 
it did not have much of a programme but relied heavily on simple 
slogans. These slogans served their purpose in attracting thou- 
sands f Muslims to the League*fold. But this intellectual 
vacuity, combined with the cult of leadership, infected the 

leaders at the top as well. The result was that parfinularly were 
ever they were called upon to assume office, not being united by 
: rogramme or ideology, the League leaders soon 
abbling and petty intrigues. In addition to this, 
the Muslims had in the cat eer — 4 
was very slender. In Bengal, even thoug! 

; ent of the Provincial population, they 

a peeperie a of the total seats in the Legislative 
Assembly. In the Punjab, their population was slightly over 55 
per cent but they had only 49 per cent of the seats in the Legisla- 


ive Assembly. The resul hat the Mi s 
ait not pathy produce a majority in cither of the Assemblies. 
It had to co-operate with the other parties. Since the Muslim 
11 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Vol. I, op. cit., p. 44. 
7? Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Vol. 11, op. cit., p. 247. 


_ any concrete p 
fell a prey to squ: 
the majority that the 
Bengal and the Punjab 
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League was committed to pursuing primarily M 
non-Muslim parties or representa! or ti 
Operate with it. This-expiains-why the Unionist Party in the 

jak-vvas not willing to merge itself completely in the Muslim 


_—\=—"~“ Teague organization. In Bengal, the Muslim League managed to 


form Governments largely because of the support it received 
from the Europeans. i 

In Bengal, though Muslims were in a slight majority, they were 
extremely backward as compared with the Hindus. In Govern- 
ment offices, professions and trade, they were outnumbered by 
Hindus. East Bengal, where they were in a considerable majority, 
was the backward hinterland of Calcutta where the Muslim 
peasants lived under the domination of Hindu landlords, lawyers 
and merchants- In many cities of East Bengal, Hindus were in 
the majority. This was the state of affairs when Fazl-ul-Huq 
assumed office as Premier in 1937, and the conditions had not 
altered very much when Partition came in 1947. 

After the Provincial elections of 1937, Fazl-ul-Hugq, the leader 


of the Proja Party (Peasants), formed a coalition Mini = 
the support of the M €ague, the Scheduled Caste Party, 


and a small group of Independent or non-Congress Caste 


Hindu majority Provinces were persecuted. It may also be re- 
‘Huq who moved the Lahore Resolution 


to join the Muslim League 
He was expelled from the 


© reluctant to co- 
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bal Taine ee retaliat i i 
who not a os ae ee me the Assem| is remier, 
ie 4 g ago Was a champion of Muslim separatism, had--——_} 
mw agreed to work with Dr. Shyama Prasid Mookerjee, a 
Hindu Mahasabha leader of Bengal. This was a great Jitccal 
uals shat Basha had made. Buendinagh ater 
y Bengali orator and an extremely popu -among-the Mus- 
lim masses in Bengal, Jinnah tumed the full force of Muslim 
public opinion against him for having co-operated with the 
Hindus. The Muslim League won all the seven by-elections that 
were held after 1938. By 1942, it was clear that Fazl-ul-Hug 
could not work with his Hindu colleagues and particularly Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, who was determined to follow a very 
pro-Hindu course in politics. Fazl-ul-Hugq’s Ministry continued un- 
til the end of March Toq3"tr-Aprili943, Khwaja Nazimuaii 
leaderof the Muslim League Parliamentary Partyin eBengaleg-———_|_— 
islative Assembly, was invited by the Governor to form a Ministry. 
Khwaja Nazimuddin was an extremely affable man and com- 
pletely loyal to the Quaid-i-Azam. It was well known that he 
was weak, indecisive and depended entirely on the counsels of 
his shrewd brother, Khwaja Shahabuddin. In 1943 his Ministry 
was faced with the disastrous Bengal famine. Distribution of food 
was a trade which was entirely in the hands of Hindus. When 
war and famine conditions of 1943 disrupted the normal channels 
of trade, the Provincial Government intervened to control the 
distribution of food through Goverment sppinis! ors 
uslim League Minis thought that was a r- 
ie a and other Muslim traders in 
“puting food involving 2 capital of 
t only supplied the capital 
curred by the traders in the initial stages. 
Hindu Members in the Assembly accused i & Sieve the 
ini ivil Suppli of corruption and_favouritism_to- 
ose for Civil Supplic, : e Mink was as0 = 
for having extended its patronage to the Ispahani Company. 
Suhrawardy’s defence was that he was perfectly justified in re- 
dressing the balance in distributive trade in favour of the Muslim 
community because even though Muslims were in a majority in 
the Province, Muslim traders had been completely kept out of 
distributive trade. The Woodhead Commission, however, 
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pointed out that in an emergency like the Bengal famine, * admin- 
strative action should not be delayed by attempts to observe rules 
fixing communal ratios’.”* However, the result was that the 
Hindu traders and professional classes in Bengal had become 
bitterly opposed to the Nazimuddin Ministry. 

In March 1945, there suddenly occurred an acut 
shortage in the city. As the prices rose, cloth began to disappear 
from the shops to reappear again at phenomenal prices from 
under the counter. The Ministry got alarmed because of the pro- 
cessions and demonstrations organized by the Communist Party 
in Calcutta. They clamped severe controls on the cloth trade and 
the result was that the powerful cloth merchants of Calcutta 
tumed against the Ministry. Members started changing sides. At 
that time the Budget Demands were being considered by the 
Assembly. On 29 March, Demand for Agriculture was rejected 
by the House by 106 votes to g7--On the day this happened, there 
was a considerable uproar and disorder in the House. When the 
Speaker put the Demand under Agriculture to vote, Suhrawardy 
and other Government supporters rushef to the Speaker’s table 
and snatching the Speaker’s microphone, tried to address the 
House. This was followed by the Opposition Members rushing to 
the Speaker’s table to grab the microphone from the hands of the 
Government Party Members to place it before the Speaker's 
seat." It may be pointed out that such scenes were re-enacted in 
the East Pakistan Assembly in September 1958 with more dis- 
on poe However, it was clear that it was difficult for the 
Musi oe rege to keep its majority intact. First of all, the 

uslims ly 119 seats in a House of 250. Secondly, Hindus 
ec ye better organized and also wealthier than the Muslims. 

BG. Gry wbn ws Gover ef Baya that Snoring 

Pieseaileceethat o ay the Ministry was defeated, wrote: 

ere Was an uproar in the Assembly; mem- 


te cloth 


es changing sides; those who took a poor view of 
: an re said that a good deal of money changed hands in 
bie process, and one day in March 1945 the Ministry was 
eated, and I found myself without a Ministry and wi 
prospect of getting another.’** ae 


™ Cited in The Indian Annual Regi 
™ The Indian Annual Register 194 
™R. G. Casey, op. cit., p. 22. 


ister 1944, Vol. II, Calcutta 
5, Vol. I, Calcutta, pp. od ro 
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Sectio . P 
formed . to nc ee = Bengal until 1946 when Suhrawardy 
lim L Mink cague Ministry after the elections, The Mus- 
wague Ministry could hardly do any constructive work. 
Communal riots broke out in Ai 4 ee 
later by riots in N akhali In August 1946, in Calcutta, followed 
and conventio; rs ali. In such an atmosphere, the traditions 
The Musi; — parliamentary government could hardly thrive: 
had et m /cague was engaged in a desperate struggle and it 
could hardly Chik of funciona 2s het Blah grou 
ming as 4 no; ition i 
climate of communal frenzy. : See 
It has been said that the British had climbed to power on the 
backs of Hindu Bengalis, but had preserved it by organizing the 
Punjabis to defend the North-West frontiers of India.”* No book 
gives a better insight into the workings of politics in the Punjab 
during pre-Partition times and West Pakistan after Partition than 
Lepel H. Griffin’s The Panjab Chiefs. There one can see how the 
ancestors of the Nawab of Mamdot, Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana, 
and Nawab Muzaffar Ali Khan Qizilbash (Minister in Punjab, 
1943-7) had all served the British during the Mutiny of 1857 and 
other wars.” The policy of benevolence initiated by Sir Henry 
Lawrence in the Punjab before the Mutiny and that of firmness 
initiated by General Nicholson, who died during the Mutiny, paid 
handsome dividends. Muslim and Sikh landlords and peasantry 
became solid bulwarks of British power in India. Defence 
strategy demanded that the Punjab and the Frontier should be 
insulated from the tides of political agitation. The policy worked 
admirably in the Punjab, but with only partial success in the 
Frontier. . 
How rural was the composition of Muslim membership in the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly could be seen from the fact that out 
of 86 Muslim seats, 77 were rural and g urban.” The Unionist 
Party was built up entirely as a result of the rural support it 
acquired, predominantly from Muslims and Sikhs. It has been 
seen that Sir Fazl-i-Husain succeeded in insulating Punjab poli- 


tics from the external, communal influence of ihe Muslim T.cague__ 


76 Sir Walter R. Lawrence, The India We Served, London, 1928, 


pp. 264-5. ; . 
7? Lepel H. Griffin, The Panjab Chiefs, Lahore: T. C. McCarthy, 1865. 


See pp. 57, 116, 534, 567. 
78 The Punjab Legislative Assembly Debate, Vol. I, 1937, pp. 1-6. 
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on the plea that Muslims could never: 


<_<. 
a clear majority in 


the Provincial Assembly wii seeking the support of non. 
Muslim groups. Sir Si ler Hyat tried to follow this policy, but 
the gusts of eort tics from outside had become so stro: 


tion of urban rents and a general sales tax were also interpreted 
by the Congress and other Hindu groups as having been specifi- 
cally designed to hurt Hindu urban interests. 

After Sir Sikander Hyat’s death in December 1942, Khizr 
Hyat became the Chief Minister. _ In_1944,—Jinnah-demanded 
from hier Hyat Khan-thet-the- ‘Muslim League members of the 

_-Unionist“Party should owe allegiance to the Muslim League and 


tions in April 1944. In the Provincial electi 
4 ections of 1945-6, the 
sendin League captured 79 out of 86 Muslin = The 
nionist Party had lost the confidence of an overwhelming 
Majority of Muslims. Even though the Muslim League was the 


Muslim League civil disobedience campai i is Ministry 
4 pai inst his i 
which had paralysed the administration The } Muslim League 


i 
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campaign was organized primarily to show that no Ministry 
— function. in the Punjab without their co-operation. The 
™ : Section 93 in the Province 
than to accept Khizr Hyat as the Chief Minister-——__ 
Thus, when Pakistan came into 
was only one Minister in the ney 
Ministry who could claim to have’ad some experience in Pro- 
vincial administration. This was Shaukat Hyat Khan who had 
been a Minister under Khizr Hyat but who had been dismissed in 
1945 on charges of corruption and mal-administration. The 
Chief Minister, Iftikhar Husain Khan of Mamdot, had been 
President of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League but had had 
no administrative experience. Even in matters like the organiza- 
tion of the Party, his experience was extremely limited. As Presi- 


wly constituted West Punjab 


dent of the Punjab SE eal Tague, s had organized 
the campaign against Khizr Hyat’s Ministry, but he-could not 


draw on this sort of experience to tackle matters of administra- 
tion and parliamentary government. Later, it was disclosed that 
he and other members of the Working Committee of the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League had been busy in October 1946, in 
purchasing and collecting arms and ammunition for the forth- 
coming communal riots.” It was true that this had happened on 
both sides. But the fact remained that traditions and conventions 
of parliamentary government could not be reared on these foun- 
a provided the spectacle of a steady see-saw for plied 
power between the big landlords of Sind. Between 1937 7 
1942, there were as many as five Ministerial changes. It oo e 
a game of musical chairs in which some landlords won ¢ pis 
lost. There were u10 differences betwcen the contestants. 
Hussain Hidayatullah, a wealthy lawyer and a agen ha 
in practically every Ministry until October 1942, after w 


date he was the Chief Minister of Sind until Partition. Allah———f 


i were the other two 

h and Bandeh Ali Khan Talpur, who ‘were 
pcre = were both large landowners. Only in 1946 could the 
League claim that it had secured a firm stronghold in-Sind. Ae 
the subsequent story of intrigues and instability, accompanied ry 
mounting corruption, was a repetition of what had happened be- 
a 7 Dawn, Karachi, 22 October 1949. 


being in August 1947, 1 there — 
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In the North-West F 


rontier, the Muslim League had never 
been able to form a stal Mt 


{ ble Ministry, A Congress Ministry under 
Khan Sahib was in power even when Pakistan came into being. 
For the first time a League Ministry was formed by Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan in May 1943. This was entirely because a num- 
ber of Congress members were in jail. In 1945, when they were 
released, Khan Sahib was back in power. During the elections of 
1945-6, the Muslim League again failed to produce a majority 
in the Legislative Assembly. It was only from 1946 that the tide 
of public opinion turned in favour of the League. 

Speaking in the Karachi session of the Muslim League in 
December 1943, when the Muslim League could claim to be in 
power in the North-West Frontier Province, in Sind, in the Pun- 
jabsand in Bengal, Jinnah said: ‘This is only a part, which will 
make a contribution to the whole of our organisational field. . . . 
Well, we are trying the experiment. Let us see what emerges from 
this laboratory.’ It was clear that not very sound political or 
administrative material had emerged from this laboratory. Paki- 
stan started in August 1947, with great hopes but with very poor 
raw material in terms of political leaders and administrators.*! 

®° Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, ed., Vol. I, op. cit., pp. 573-4. 


51 For the number of Civil and Army Officers that Pakistan inherited 
from the Government of India, sce Appendix I. 


a ‘ : 
__- CONTINUATION OF THE VICEREGAL 
7 SYSTEM IN PAKISTAN, 1947-8 


Our freedom is the reward of the services and 
efforts of a single man, and that you know is our 


most beloved Quaid-i-Azam.’ 
Liaquat Ali Khan 


At a public meeting-i- Rawalpindi on 17 January 
—<_ 


_‘No succeeding Governor-General can quite fill 
his place, for as the ‘‘father of the nation” his pre- 
rogatives were enlarged by popular acclaim far be- 
yond the limits laid down in the Constitution.’ 


The Times, 13 September 1948 
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I JINNAH’S APPOINTMENT AS 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF PAKISTAN 


I. Circumstances Leapinc To Jinnan’s APPOINTMENT AS 
Governor-GENERAL 


There is no clear written evidence as to when it was decided 
among Muslim League circles that Jinnah’s name should be 
Suggested to His Majesty’s Government for appointment as 
Governor-General of Pakistan. The Congress had proposed Lord 
Mountbatten’s name as joint Governor-General of both Domin- 


" ions. Many people thought that the Muslim League also had in 


mind a common Governor-General. It looks as if Mountbatten 
was under the same impression. Campbell-Johnson, who was at 
the time Mountbatten’s Press Attache, has written in his book, 
Mission With Mountbatten, that only when Mountbatten was in 
London ‘did it become apparent that Jinnah wanted three 
Governors-General, one of India, one of Pakistan, and one, 
Mountbatten himself, in an overall position as Supreme Arbi- 
trator for the division of assets, most of which, of course, are in 
India’? The British Government did not accept this proposal. 
Perhaps they found the constitutional difficulties much too for- 
midable. 

It looks as if in the beginning Jinnah had not made up his mind 
as to whether Mountbatten should be the joint Governor-General 
of India and Pakistan, or if he should put forward his own name 
for the office of Governor-General of Pakistan. Addressing the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League on g June 1947 at New 
Delhi, Jinnah was reported to have said: ‘I have done my job. 
When the Field Marshal leads his army into Victory, it is for the 
civil authority to take over. Two conclusions may be drawn 
from this: firstly, Jinnah was thinking of retiring altogether. 

1 Alan Campbell-Johnson, Mission With Mountbatten, London: Robert 
Hale, 1952, p. 115. 


* Editorial, ‘Freedom and After, Dawn, Delhi, 18 August 1947, p- 4. 
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There were even rumours 


: that he would stay i i 
te ddtteed Maier ay in India to fight for 


é India. His health had broken down 
quite a few times. For one month during February 1947, he had 
suffered a nervous breakdown at Malir where he was not 
allowed even to listen to the news on the radio.* Secondly, be- 
cause of his declining health he was thinking of handing over all 
powers to his Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, and he him- 
self remaining in the background as Governor-General to exercise 
overall control. Dawn had reconciled itself to the fact that there 
would be a common Governor-General ‘to tide over the initial 
period when there will have to be continuing adjustments be- 
tween the affairs of the two countries’, But it made it clear, ‘We 
trust that the leaders of Pakistan will not agree to the continuance 
of this temporary makeshift beyond the period of absolute prac- 
tical necessity.” 

It is obvious that Jinnah must have carefully weighed all the 
aspects of the problem before he finally decided to accept the 

position of Governor-General of Pakistan.’ If Mountbatten 
were to become common Governor-General of both Dominions 
and remain in Delhi in contact with Nehru’s government, he 
would be unduly exposed to exclusive Congress influence. If he 
moved to and fro between Delhi and Karachi, his official duties 
would suffer from the waste of 4 ai energy. haar a 

iding consideration. that if there were a joint Governor- 
ie a ocean would be created abroad that the Indian 
sub-continent still somehow retained its oneness. Such an hee 
sion would have been fatal to the dignity and prestige . fe - 
stan.’® On 29 June in an article in The Sunday Times ie New 
Delhi correspondent reported that an authoritative Muslim League 
spokesman said in an interview with him that once the division of 
India were complete, Pakistan would on no account accept a 
ommon Governor-General with India, ‘in order to avoid the 
pesos suggestion that the two countries have anything in 


common.’ 


3 Hector Bolitho, Jinnah: Creator of Pakistan, London: John Murray, 
1954, P- '74- i aya Delhi I 
itorial, ‘Divide and Quit Bill’, Dawn, Delhi, 7 July 1947, p. 4. 
cece to Campbell-Johnson, op. cit., on 2 July 1947, Mr. Jinnah 
‘came clean’ and Jinnah’s verdict went in favour of Jinnah, p. 127. 
www.csstsEditesiah, CBrR™ Founder to Builder’, Dawn, Delhi, 13 July 1947, p. 4. 
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Neither did Jinnah relish the idea of advising: Mountbatten as 
his Prime Minister of Pakistan. First of-all, there is fairly con- 
vincing evidence to show that the two did not altogether like each 
other. Jinnah met Mountbatten for the first time on 5 April 1947. 
Mountbatten’s reaction to this first meeting was: ‘My God, he 
was cold. It took most of the interview to unfreeze-him.* Jinnah 
must have also brooded over.the-problems of Kashmir and the 
North-West-Frontier Province. Perhaps he knew Mountbatten’s 
mind enough not to expect any help from him so far as Kashmir 
was concerned. Jinnah must have thought that a joint Gov- 
ernor-General might not be able to tackle these problems in the 
best interests of Pakistan. Ian Stephens, writing about his meet- 
ing with the Mountbattens when the Kashmir conflict between 
the two Dominions was at its worst, said that he was ‘startled by 
their one-sided verdicts on affairs.’ They seemed to have ‘become 
wholly pro-Hindu.”* This is also confirmed by Sir George Cun- 
ningham, who wrote inhisdiary: | —-———_-—_$_$_$_$_——————— - 
MESSERVY came up from ’PINDI for a talk; just back from 
England. He was in DELHI two days ago and was surprised to find 
MOUNTBATTEN directing the military operations in KASHMIR. 
MLB. is daily becoming more and more anathema to our Muslims, 


and it certainly seems as if he could see nothing except through Hindu 
eyes. (7 November 1947.)* 


One gathers the impression in Campbell-Johnson’s Mission With 
Mountbatten that the Muslim League circles from the very be- 
ginning suspected Lord Mountbatten of pro-India leanings. 


Again, to quote Cunningham’s diary regarding communal mas- 
sacres: 


JINNAH says this was known in June 1947; that MOUNT- 
BATTEN was aware of it and decided in July to round up all the 
leaders, but put it off and off, and finally said he would do it 
simultaneously with the publication of the Border Commission 
Report; so he was able to play.out time until after the 15th Aug, 
and thus did nothing. JINNAH 


: says he has-documentary proof that sath 
the Report was in MOUNTBATTEN’s hands by 7th Aug, an 


could have been published then if 
JINNAH very bitter about the whole thi 
7 Campbell-Johnson, op. cit., p. 56. 


* Tan Stephens, Horned Moon, London: Chatto & Windus, 1950, p. 1 
® Sir George Cunningham's Diary 1947-8, p. 23. 10 Ibid. m ii 


M.B. had not held it up. 
ing. (9 February 1948.)*° 


: 
| 
| 
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Secondly, Jinnah might have been Suspicious that if he were 


to allow a common Governor-G i i 

difficulties in future for Pan ee mit sie 
complete sovereignty. In passing, it may be retest that the La _ 
Government had considered the idea of retainin, tare 
mon links between India and Pakistan and the enero pee 
Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy united by the link of the i = 
burg Crown had been discussed as a possibility for the ieee itp . 
ent. The author has also learned that it was Suggested to a British 
political scientist by a leading member of the Labour esse, 
ment that he should study the structure of the Austro-Hun, sah 
Empire and constitutions of some of the international Bodies 
which had functioned-under the League of Nations when he was 
appointed as an adviser to Lord Mountbatten. However, soon 
after his arrival, the British political scientist found that the idea 
had disappeared and he was not consulted very much as an 


adviser. Thus, a number of such considerations might have in--. 


a J ie mind when he calculated the risks of a common 
vernor-Generalship. nn ede 
John Connell, the biographer of Field-Marshal Auchinleck, 
has also recorded that ‘long before Partition he [Mountbatten] 
had lost the trust of Jinnah and the Muslim League’. In spite 
of all this, there are many Pakistanis who still doubt the wisdom 
of Jinnah in refusing to accept Mountbatten as the common 
Governor-General of both Dominions. They rest their case on the 
plea that had this happened, Mountbatten would have been in a 
much stronger position to persuade and pressure India to adopt 
a more just and reasonable attitude towards Pakistan, particu- 
larly on the matter of division of assets of the former Government 
of India. They also suggest that had Mountbatten been a com- 
mon Governor-General, he would have been in a better position 


to maintain law and order in the two Punjabs.and thus could” 


a ae aa : ra 
have saved thousands of Muslims lives. But the evidence so fa 
offered in this book seems to suggest that there was oA ineilaes 
for such optimism. Indians and Pakistanis were in me @ ae 
communal frenzy that no arbitrator, however impact tea eh : 
be, could have maintained the even balance of justice be! 


This ions that the Indian 
is was borne out by the accusations 
hea levelled at Auchinleck as the Supreme Commander 


11 John Connell, Auchinleck, London: Cassell, 1959, P- 913+ 
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in charge of partition of the Armed Forces and military stores. 
Mountbatten himself, writing to Auchinleck in September 1947, 
admitted: ‘One of the most balanced and level-headed Ministers 
complained recently that you seemed to regard yoursclf as the 
champion of Pakistan’s interests; such is the reward of strict im- 
partiality !"* 

Auchinleck also wrote in a note that he sent to the British 
Prime Minister that the Indian Government was determined to 
‘prevent Pakistan receiving her just share, or indeed anything ‘ 
of the large stocks of reserve arms, equipment, stores, etc. held in 
the arsenals and depots in India.”* Mountbatten in a letter to 
Auchinleck regretfully admitted that he was powerless to prevent 


. the Indian Government demanding in the Joint Defence 


Council (of which Mountbatten was the Chairman) the removal 

of Auchinleck and the winding up of the Supreme Head- 

quarters.* All this once again goes to show that in such an 

atmosphere Mountbatten, even if he had been trusted by the 
League, probably would not have been allowed to function as an 
impartial arbitrator. He enjoyed enormous prestige and popu- 
larity in India and yet he could not enable Auchinleck to dis- 
charge the task entrusted to him in an impartial manner. It is 
difficult to see how Mountbatten could have functioned in a 
more effective manner had he been made a common Governor- 
General of both India and Pakistan. 

Perhaps equally important was Jinnah’s own position and 
prestige. He was not merely a party leader in the Western sense 
of the term. He was the Quaid-i-Azam—the Great Leader of a 
national movement. And now that he had won Pakistan within 
the incredible period of seven years, he had achieved something 
which no other Muslim leader had even dreamt of. Muslims, 
specially in Northern India, regarded him as a successor of great 
Moghul Emperors, Emperors like Babur and Aurangzeb. In- 
deed, soon after the announcement of the Partition scheme on 
3 June 1947, he was hailed in New Delhi by Muslims as the 
Emperor of Pakistan. Dawn wrote a few years after his death: 
‘The populace had already begun to greet the Quaid-i-Azam as 
“Shahinshah-e-Pakistan”. Had he so desired, 80 million willing 
hands would have rejoiced to put a Crown upon his head." 

12 Tbid., p. 916. 18 Quoted in ibid., pp. g20-1. 14 Thid. 


18 Editorial, ‘Homage’, Dawn, Karachi, 11 September 1950 » P- 913. 
, 


Pp. 5. 
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Jinnah admonished his admirers not to call him Emperor. He 


could not conceive of becoming a Prime Minister cither. In 
accordance with his own temperament and the tenor of the times, 
he agreed to his name being put forward for the position of 
Governor-General of Pakistan. 

It is also conceivable that a large number of Jinnah’s own fol- 
lowers urged him to be at the helm of affairs because the position 
of the Muslim League was far from strong in the North-West 
Frontier Province and even in Provinces like Sind and West 
Punjab there were serious rifts and rivalries between League 
leaders themselves. In fine, his tremendous prestige and leader- 
ship were needed to consolidate Pakistan in its initial stages. The 
Round Table wrote: 


Mr. Jinnah said at the meeting of the Council of the League on 
June 9, when the plan was accepted, that he had ‘done his job’, It is 
not surprising that they refused to part readily with one who, though 
aging and lately ill, surpasses them and, possibly everybody else in 
India, in practical political intelligence. From their point of view his 
recommendation as Governor-General of Pakistan may be Teadily 
understood—though Mr. Gandhi thinks that a different decision was 
taken earlier, perhaps before the N-W-F.P. problem was presented in 
a new form and Lord Mountbatten visited Kashmir.** 


i id anticipate difficulties in the matter of division of 
aa Tiat pecs we he had come forward with the hay in- 
genious proposal that Mountbatten should be ae as 
Supreme Governor-General, in addition to and over lah ae 
ernors-General of India and tone Pe ae Per be a 

i i solv 

sane pope Lat foe with one of the two, the 
eee wll always appeal to the British Government for pad 
tion. And this would place the British Government in he 
barrassi ition. Secondly, a neutral Governor-Gener: 

mowiiie have to live within his own self-made enclave of 
would coitovy. Pechaps because of these formidable difficul- 
pigeon earcail was not regarded as practicable in White- 
ties, 


cai 1 The Round Table, 1946-7, Vol. XXXVI, p. 372. 
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II. Constrtutionat IMpiicaTions OF Jinnan’s APPOINTMENT 
AS GovERNoR-GENERAL 


The fact that an active politician had been appointed as 
Governor-General of Pakistan caused considerable concern 
among many circles in England. Campbell-Johnson, giving a 
résumé of his editorial interviews in London to Mountbatten, 
wrote: 


Lord Layton said that in his view Jinnah’s decision would be widely 
regarded as a selfish and ambitious act, and that it would involve a 
marking down here with the British Press of his reputation, which 
was at its peak during his visit to England in December-last.1” 


Tt was also pointed out that Jinnah was not eminently suit- 
able for this post because of his known autocratic ways. Thus, 
The Economist commented: 


The constitutional theory of a Governor-General in a Dominion is 
that he represents the King and bears the same relation_to—the 
Ministers forming the Government as the King-does to his Ministers 
in the United Kingdom: Tt is recognized that the rights of a 
Dominion include the right of tecommending a person for appoint- 
ment as Governor-General. But that the Governor-Generalship 
should be held by an active Party politician who frankly states his 
intention of continuing his political leadership after assuming the 


ers the nature of the 


ing a very thinly veiled dictatorship. 
¢ Governor-General is no 
gs to it in the eyes of the 
General has been hitherto, 


*7 Campbell-Johnson op. cit 
mpbell » OP. Cit., p. 133. 
™8 Article, ‘Is It Well With India?’ The Economist 19 July 1947 pp. 


93-94. 
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must be guided by a Governor-General capable of exercising the 
functions of higher control and co-ordination which formerly 
vested ina Canning or a Curzon.?”” 

The Congress circles were indignant for they suspected that 
Jinnah, as usual, had tried to pul them in a highly embarrassing 
position for Jinnah had gone a step further than the framers of 
the ‘Quit India’ Resolution in asking for an indigenous Gov- 
ernor-General. He was accused of a breach of faith on the score 
that it had been agreed by both parties that for the transitional 
period Mountbatten should be Governor-General of both Domi- 
nions. Jinnah denied these charges vehemently in his first press 
conference on 13 July 1947 after it had been announced on 10 
July 1947 that he was to become Governor-General of Pakistan. 
“These reports are entirely devoid of any truth and I am surprised 
that even responsible men have been misrepresenting me and 
making false allegations against the League and myself.” . 

In the same press conference he also put forward his own 
theory of Governor-Generalship. Since the Goyernors-General 
were nominated by the successor authorities, namely, the ie 
gress and the League, ‘the Governors-General are-the oni : 
the people and not, as it is ordinarily understood, appointe rhs 4 

i 2 Rather a startling statement from a constitu 
Oe EG ete asked whether it was 
a ee ae en tae “ofice during His 
not a fact that the Governor-General i 
Majesty’s pleasure, Jinnah replied. ‘It is poet : ee 
but a form. The Governors-General are ae “sai 922 
and that is the reason why I have —— was announced that 

League leaders were jubilant w. iS eral, Liaquat Ali Khan 
Jinnah would become the Governor- four struggle for liberty 
called it ‘the natural consummation ol 0! 7 ecantiioations 
cuacies, Tile lenceria ee that ‘it is in the 
cai ee Se te oe teed Pakistan—essentaly a 
cg uld be one who commands the implici 
Muslim state—sho ‘iion Muslims. It is important that the 
fidence of a gem i of such a personality always 
Centre should have the guidanc 


y i London, 11 July 1947; 
19 Editorial, ‘Indian Independence’, The Times, 


YS ew Delhi, 15 sae} pp. i and 3. 33 Ibid., 14 July 1947, P- }- 
1d. 
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available, Mr. Jinnah is the architect of the state and the best 
Possible man 10 look after it. Now everything will be all right.’ 
[author s italics] * Dawn compared Jinnah’s position with that of 
a dictator like Kemal Ataturk 


Kemal, too, founded for his 

already existing remains of 
means—and he too had to take upon himse 
up, The Quaid-i-Azam’s strategy, 
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People a new virile state—but out of the 


r his own nation and his task 
henceforth as head of the state will be largely like that of the ‘Father 


of Turks’. Whatever the constitutional powers of the Governor- 
General of a Dominion may nominally be, in Quaid-i-Azam’s case 
no legal or formal limitations can apply [author's italics), His people 
will got be content to have him as merely the titular head of the 
government, they would wish him to be their friend, philosopher, 
guide and ruler, irrespective of what the constitution of a Dominion 
of the British Commonwealth may Contain.?* 


Again, soon after the dawn of independence, Dawn wrote: 

The fact that Quaid-i-Azam will be at the head and personally 
direct the operations of civil administrations is ample guarantee that 
even out of the limited resources available an edifice will be reared 


which will put to shame those who had attempted: to prevent its 
smooth and ordered creation,? 


Thus, there was a striking contrast between opinions expressed 
by constitutional pundits in England and those held by League 
leaders and Dawn. The constitutional pundits were alarmed that 
such a powerful and autocratic politician had nominated him- 
self as Governor-General. In the opinion of the author, Paki- 
stan at that time needed its founder as its Governor-General. It 
was not correct to compare Jinnah’s position and his powers 
with those of his contemporary Governors-General in other 
Dominions. Apart from other differences, it was not possible that 
responsible government in Pakistan would start from the same 
stage that it had already reached in Canada or Australia by 1947. 
These Dominions also had the good fortune of having powerful 
Governors-General in their formative period. Lord Elgin (1847- 


4 Ibid., 12 July 1947, p. 1. 
?5 Editorial, ‘From Founder to Builder’, Dawn, Delhi 
7 
ve Editorial, ‘Freedom and After’, Dawn, Delhi, 


1 13 July 1947, 


18 August 1947, p. 4. 
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1854) in Canada is an obvious example. Lord Dufferin as late as 
1872-8 enjoyed considerable powers. In seconding the address 
of farewell to Lord Dufferin in the House of Commons, Sir John 
A, Macdonald declared: 


Like the hon, the First Minister, I would say that the office of 
Governor-General is not a mere formal office. It is one of great 
power. It is one of great dignity. It is one of the greatest responsi- 
bility, and the Governor-General is a person elevated, like the 
Sovereign, far above the shifting party politics of the day. He is at 
the helm of State. He guides, advises, warns and counsels, and he— 
while others absorbed in party politics, may forget for the moment 
the interests of the country—has only one object before him, and 
that is the common interests of all.?” 


21 Debates House of Commons, Dominion of Canada, Session 1878, 
Vol. II, p. 1875. 
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: 8 CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
POWERS OF THE-GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


1, ConsTITUTIONAL Powers OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


Section II of Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s Commission defined his 
powers as Governor-Gencral of Pakistan as follows: 


And We do hereby authorize, empower and command you to exer. 
cise and perform all and singular the powers and duties conferred 
and imposed upon Our Governor-General of Pakistan by.and-wnder 
provisions of the Act passed in_this.the-tenth’and eleventh year of 
Our Reign intituled the Indian Independence Act 1947.1 


As the Commission said that the powers of the Governor 
General of Pakistan were to be exercised according to the pro- 
visions of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, one must look for 
the powers of the Goverrior-General in” that “Act--Section-9-of the _ 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, dealt with the powers of the 
Governor-General. Thus, Clause (c) of Sub-Section (1) of Section 
g laid it down clearly that the Governor-General was authorized 
to make such provisions as appeared to hi 


Lord Mountbatten, the Governo: 
exercised these powers of adapting 
1935, before ‘the appointed day’, that is, 1 


» 15 Au 1947. Bi 
he Governor-General of Pakitan ios 


1947. 
Sub-Section (2) of Section 8 of the Indian Independence Act 
? Jinnah’s Commission is included in Appendix IT. 


e 
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1947, Stated clearly that each of the new Domini 
vinces and other parts thereof would be uncial ie nweene 
ernment of India Act, 1935, as adapted in each Dominion by its 
epee: imine Sub-Section (3) of Section 8 stated 
at the Government of India rane 
the power of the Legislature mrlente aby tr adapted oe a 
ie < ¢ by the Constituent 
Assembly of that Dominion set aside such provisions of the 
adapted Act which limited the powers of the Legislature. Section 
8 also limited the powers of the Governor-General and the Gov- 
ernor of a Province in the sense that these two authorities could 
no longer act in their discretion or exercise their individual 
judgment regarding any matter after the appointed day.? 

Thus, in the second-reading debate on the Indian Independ- 
ence Bill on 10 July 1947 Attlee pointed out that; unlike the Gov- 
ernment of India’ Act, 1935, which granted .discretionary ex- 
ecutive powers to the Governor-General and the Governors, the 
proviso in Section 8 of the new Bill placed these executive 
authorities in the same position as Dominion Governors-General, 
that is to say, they would act only on the advice of their Mini- 
sters.® But since the Governors-General were émpoWered to adapt 
the Government of India Act, 1935, as they deemed necessary or 

; ding to Section 9 of the Indian Independence 
expedient, according drift than die-nowecenven 
Bill, Attlee in the same debate had to admit th ee 
to the Governors-General to bring the Act into op’ 


extremely wide.* 

This meant that the Saar 
depend upon the manner in war 
rem was adapted. It was clear that oes al 
Pakistan had already lost those powers o! fe Xt ne 

ich he exercised ‘in his discretion’ or in his “in jute 
oe : ier to the Government of India on, ba 
ment ea Boer made under Section g of tl tl os eee 
robes take account of these limitations. J meg a 
ee eae eral came into being on 15 Augus' a : a 
me ferent of the Governmen 4 a 
considered desi So ae TDI a 
we ee arse eady soon after he wre 
innah might have me 
J migh ici ail Sub-Section (2) i Section 8 of the Indi 

ding to “Gch 30). ae 
ependence Act, 1947 (10% OT ee 2448-50. * Ibid., Cols. 2455 
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office. The only person who could make such adaptations before 
14 August 1947 was Mountbatten. The order which Mount- 
batten issued on 14 August 1947 and which dealt with the powers 
of the Governor-General of Pakistan was the Governor-General’s 
Order No. 22 called the Pakistan (Provisional Constitution) 
Order, 1947. This was drafted on the advice of the Provisional 
Government of Pakistan. Presumably, Jinnah had a decisive 
voice in the sort of advice that the Provisional Government: 
tendered to the Governor-General. Soon after the formation of 
the Pakistan Provisional Cabinet, Dawn started issuing a sort of 
court circular every day which invariably said that Quaid-i-Azam 
presided over a meeting of the Pakistan Provisional Cabinct.* 


1. The Powers of the Governor-General Vis-a-Vis the Central 

Government 

Sub-Section (2) of Section 3 of the Pakistan (Provisional Con- 
stitution) Order, 1947, stated that all expressions, ‘in his discre- 
tion’, ‘acting in his discretion’, and ‘exercising his individual 
judgment’, should be omitted wherever they occurred. 

Under the Government of India Act, 1935, the Governor- 
General ‘in his discretion’ was empowered to choose and appoint 
his Council of Ministers and he could dismiss them also acting 
under his discretion. Similarly, the functions of the Governor- 
General with respect to Defence, Ecclesiastical, and External 
Affairs, and those in relation to the Tribal Areas were to be 
exercised under his discretion. Those functions and powers which 
the Governor-General was to ‘exercise under his individual 
judgment’ were defined by the Act as his special responsibilities. 
The latitude allowed under this Section included the following: 


1, The maintenance of law and order in India. 

2. The safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of 
the federal government. 

3. The safeguarding of the rights and interests of minorities. 

4. The prevention of commercial discrimination and action 
which would subject goods of United Kingdom or Bur- 
mese origin imported into India to discriminatory or 
penal treatment. 

5. The protection of the rights of Indian states, etc. 


* See Dawn, Delhi, 25 July 1947 to 6 August 1947. 


: Under the new dispensation all these inordinate powers listed 
in Sections g to 17 of the Government of India Act, 1935, were 
deleted. In addition to this, the Schedule of the Pakistan (Pro- 
visional Constitution) Order, 1947, omitted the Ninth Schedule 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. It was under the Ninth 
Schedule that the Governor-General of undivided India had 
been exercising his powers. Part II of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, had not been used, as the Federation of India had not 
come into being. The Ninth Schedule gave even greater powers 
to the Governor-General than those available in Part II of the 
Act. For example, under Section 67(b), if the Legislature failed 
to pass a Bill in the form recommended by the Gove Games 
the Governor-General might certify that the mae _ oe 
essential for the safety, tranquillity, or interests of British India, 
or any part thereof. t ‘sion 
suchas enough, Campbell-Johnson in a eer irons 
With Mountbatten, states quite categor! é, Y crecnelleaesal 
first acts after putting his name {CTE hedule rather than Part 
‘ ly for powers under the gth Schedule rat —_— 
Ir of the mags Act which gave him at aye ia oe ot 
ituti vernor-Gen' 
known, ye nd ae eee ane, his book he ee ‘As Saccsan 
King. aie concept of the proper functions of the ; "1 ei 
seen, Jin made plain enough when he at once invoked | 
General abd allowed under the Independence Act. It 7 be 
— Ye er Jinnah could have applied for powers under 
cult to oe le when the Pakistan (Provisional Constitution, 
iin: Se venoved all the discretionary powers of the Gov- 
Order, 1947 FT the Schedule of this Order omitted the Ninth 
ee in Johnson Mission With Mountbatten, London: Robert 
*Alao mpoc™™. * 


Hale, 1952) P- 158 
? [bid., p- 239 
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Schedule.’ If he had applied for powers under the Ninth Schedule 
and if these powers had been granted, as Campbell-Johnson be. 
lieves that they were, then the Pakistan (Provisional Constity. 
tion) Order should have been drafted in terms of the Ninth 
Schedule. It has been seen that this was not the case. Moreover, 
Mountbatten was expected to carry on ‘the business of the Goy. 
ernor-General in Council between the passing of this Act and the 
appointed day otherwise than in accordance with the provisions 
in that behalf of the Ninth Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, 1935.” Thus, the Ninth Schedule made its exit on 19 July 
1947 when two Provisional Governments were established, 

The author has looked up all the relevant documents and 

nowhere has he found any evidence to show that the Governor- 

General of Pakistan had applied for and been granted his powers 

under the Ninth Schedule of the Government of India Act, 

1935. 

The powers of the Governor-General with regard to his 

Council of Ministers were couched in terms which could be 


found in other Dominion Constitutions. Thus, Section 10 (1) said: 
‘The Governor- 


moned by him, 
shall hold offic 
General’s pow. 
vidual judgm, 
expected to act only on the ad: 


India Act, 1935, even though th 
Governor-General had been empowered with wide discretionary: 
ment of Instruc- 


P- IIo. 
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isters.”" In Paragraph 9 it was sti 

‘shall be studious so to acde aera nr ere 
isters to rely upon his special responsibility in order to relieve them- 
selves of responsibilities which are properly their own.’!? In other 
Dominion Constitutions there are specific provisions which re- 
quire that the Governor-General should act on the advice of his 
Ministers. Thus, Section 1 3 of the British North America Act 
says: “The Provisions of this Act referring to the Governor- 
General in Council shall be construed as referring to the Gover- 
nor-General acting by and with the Advice of the Queen’s Council 


for Canada.’ Similarly, Section 63 of the Constitution Act of the 
Commonwealth of Australia lays down: ‘The provisions of this 
Constitution referring to the Governor-General in Council shall 
be construed as referring to the Governor-Genc ul acting with the 
advice of the Federal Executive Council.’ No such provision was 
incorporated in the Pakistan (Provisional Constitution) Order, 
1947. 

"end 17 of the adapted Government of India Act, 1935, 
empowered the Governor-General to make rules for the more 
convenient transaction of the Federal Government, and for the 
allocation among Ministers of the said business.’* It was also pro- 
vided that the rules should include provisions requiring Ministers 
and Secretaries to Government to transmit to the Governor- 
General all such information with respect to the business of the 
Federal Government as might be specified in- the rules or any 
other information that the Governor-General might sequise to ie 
submitted to him. This Section gave a wide soars ae 
the Governor-General in the matter of allocation em 
among his Ministers. This could mean that the a sao 
choice of his Ministers would either have to a = al 
the Governor-General or the Goyernor-Gen s 

11 J, P, Eddy and F. HL Lawton, India’s New Constitution, London: 
Macmillan, 1935, Appendix I, p. 194- 

12 [bi 


id. , ion Order or Amendment Act 
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¥ sa Samal . aca India Act, 1935, the Le 
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be casier and The Ministry of Law of eo 
ment of India Act, 1935- led Constitutional Legislation’, 


of Pakistan has used sr hein i as clear as the term adapted 


Act. 
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select the Ministers for the Prime Minister and also allocate port- 
folios among them. By this Section it was also possible for the 
Governor-General to allocate a subject to himself. Thus, a press 
note issued by the Government of Pakistan on 6 July 1948 stated: 
“It has been decided to create a new Ministry with effect from 1 
July 1948, to be known as the Ministry of States and Frontier 
Regions. This Ministry will deal with the affairs of the tribal 
territories of the N-W. Frontier, Baluchistan, the Baluchistan 
tribal areas adjoining Dera Ghazi Khan District of the West 
Punjab, the excluded areas and the Pakistan States. The affairs 
of the Ministry will be under the direct control of the Quaid-i- 


_ Azam and it will function under his guidance and direction.”* It 


may be pointed out that the Governor-General was empowered 
to exercise his authority over Excluded Areas and Partially Ex- 
cluded Areas by Section g2 of the adapted Act. Similarly, the 
Chief Commissioner’s Province of Baluchistan was also placed 
Under his jurisdiction by Sections g4 and 5 of the adapted Act. 
What was striking was that the Governor-General had included 
the Tribal Areas within the purview of his own-Ministry. Sections 
11-15 of the original Government of India Act, 1935, which 
dealt with Tribal Areas, Defence, Ecclesiastical Affairs, External 
Affairs, etc. and the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General, had been omitted in the adapted Act. These subject 
came under the discretionary powers of the Governor-General 
and therefore Sections 11-15, could not be retained in the adapted 
Act. But the Governor-General was now bringing back Tribal 
Areas under his control and for this he used Section 17 of the 
adapted Government of India Act, 1935. This was also strange 
in the sense that separate Ministries had been created for Defence, 
External Affairs, etc., and a similar Ministry for Tribal Affairs 
and Frontier Regions could have been allocated to a Minister. 
The Governor-General of Pakistan had created a unique prece- 
dent in the sense that besides being Governor-General he had a 
Ministry under his control. 

The emergency powers given to the Governor-General in the 
original Government of India Act, 1935, were retained in the 
adapted Act. Under Section 102 of the adapted Government of 
India Act, 1935, the Governor-General could declare by procla- 


44 Pakistan News, 7-13 July 1948, Karachi: Press Information Depart- 
ment, Vol. 2, No. 28, p. 12. 
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danger existed. The Federal Legislature could make laws under 
this proclamation of emergency, but such laws should cease to 
have effect on the expiration of a period of six months after the 
proclamation had ceased to operate. ; 

On 27 August 1948 the Governor-General issued a proclama- 
tion under Section 102 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
declaring that a ‘grave emergency has arisen and exists in Paki- 
stan’. The proclamation stated that “whereas the economic life 
of Pakistan is threatened by circumstances arising out of the mass 
movement of population from and into Pakistan a State of 


~“ Emergency is hereby declared’.’® The reason why this emergency 


iled 
declared was that the Central Government had so far fail 
bp apetninats the Provincial Governments in West 8 . 
absorb a surplus of 500,000 refugees. The West neat re 
settled 4.8 million refugees or one million more than the 7" ‘ : 
Hindu and Sikh refugees who had left the Frovines er 
more could have been settled if tenancy reforms had — — i 
out and large landholdings abolished, but in the preva g ci ‘ 
ditions a saturation point had ats reached and a surplus o: 
rovided for elsewhere. 
me eer ne interests were retarding smooth settlement. 
Ministers of the Central Government, including the Prime Mini- 
ster, had tried on many occasions to persuade the ee to 
absorb and resettle refugees more speedily. Since satisfac ag 
co-operation was not forthcoming from the —— recou! = 
had to be made to the emergency powers of the Governo 
General. Thus, the Central Refugee, Council, under woe 
clamation of emergency, directed Provinces and States to take.up 
18 The Times, London, 28 August 1948. 
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ency existed whereby the security or 
y part thereof was threatened by 
or circumstances arising out of any 
n. from or into Pakistan, By this pro- 
clamation the Governor-General could make laws for a Province 
or any part thereof with respect to any of the matters enumer- 
ated in the Provincial Legislative List. Under clause 5 of this 
Section he could declare a proclamation of emergency even be- 
mic life of Pakistan was threatened by 
war or disturbance or other circum- 
stances, if the Governor-General was satisfied that an imminent 
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the following number of refugees: Sind, 200,000; North-West 
Frontier Province, 100,000; Bahawalpur and Khairpur States 
and Baluchistan, 100,000. It was very difficult to tell who was 
advising whom, for the Governor-General was, as will be seen 
later, probably as well informed as the Central Cabinet about the 
Seriousness of the situation. Governors of these Provinces were 
writing letters fortnightly to the Governor-General posting him 
with what was happening in their respective Provinces. There- 
fore, it was likely that the Governor-General himself might have 
Suggested that since the persuasive methods of the Central Cabi- 
net had failed, they should seek his assistance and a State of 
Emergency should be declared. 


241 


2. Powers of the Governor-General with regard to Provinces, in- 
cluding the Chief Commissioner's Province of Baluchistan 


(a) Governors as Agents of the Governor-General 


It might have seemed strange and surprising to some of the 
ardent Muslim League nationalists that the Quaid-i-Azam had 
appointed British officers as Governors in three of the four Pro- 
vinces in Pakistan. Sir George Cunningham was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the North-West Frontier Province; Sir Francis Mudie 
and Mr. Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah were assigned to West 
Punjab and Sind, respectively; and to East Bengal went Sir 
Frederick Bourne. Obviously Jinnah wanted experienced and 
strong Governors. He was fully conversant with the rifts, rivalries 
and intrigucs in these various Provinces. 


Quaid-i-Azam, as Mr. 
I would do, all conc 


the policy of appointing British Governors, said: 


18 Sir Frederick Bourne, ‘Constitutional Governors Before and After the 
Transfer of Power’, Asiatic Review, October 1950, Vol. XLVI, No. 168, 
p. 1115. 
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I am very sorry to say 
Indian Governors in th 


ne, the British whom we had turned out 


in and placed at our heads. Is this Islamic 


Fraternity? W i “e 
Paki tt ould we call it a brotherhood? This is Islamic 


Liaquat Ali Khan’s reply to this criticism was equally significant: 
We needed experienced men and therefor 
Englishmen on temporary basis, But under ths ae 
the man who has been vested with all powers is the Governor. 
General. He can do whatever he likes [author's italics].28 

F rom the evidence that the author has gathered, it seems clear 
that Sir George Cunningham presided over Cabinet meetings in 
the N-W.F.P. The Chief Minister himself seemed to prefer this 
arrangement. Similarly, the Rules of Business were also framed 
by the Governor of the N-W.F.P. The Times also wrote of ‘the 
Governors of the N-W.F. and West Punjab provinces, Sir George 
Cunningham and Sir Francis Mudie, who because of the difficult 
conditions which have prevailed since August have been forced 
to play an executive role beyond their constitutional duties...” 
Dawn of 23 August 1947 said that Sir Francies Mudie pre- 
sided over a meeting of the Punjab Cabinet which was also 
attended by General Sir Frank Messervy, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pakistan Army.” Sir Frederick Bourne has pointed out: 


I did not attend Cabinet Meetings, though I received reports of all 
Cabinet proceedings; but I saw the Ministers on fixed days once a 
week, when I or they were not on tour, an arrangement which the 
Prime Minister himself desired. He was anxious that I should keep 
an eye on them and jog their memories when necessary.”! 


As will be seen later, in Sind the Governor, Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, was so powerful that he could go to the extent 


17 Constituent Assembly (Legislature) of Pakistan Debates, 5 March 1948, 
Vol. I, No. 8, p. 239. 

18 Tbid., 6 March 1948, Vol. I, No. 8, p. 279. 

1° The Times, London, 5 January 1948. 

2° Dawn, Delhi, 23 August 1947. 

21 Sir Frederick Bourne, op. cit., p. 1116. 
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of re-allocating the portfolios against the wishes of his Chief 
Minister. 

These close contacts with their Ministers were necessary be- 
cause the Governors had to write fortnightly letters to the Gov- 
ernor-General. This system of fortnightly letters from Governors 
was started by Lord Linlithgow, continued by Lord Wavell and 
adopted in 1947 by Jinnah. One of these letters, written by Sir 
Francis Mudie to the Quaid-i-Azam and dated 5 September 
1947, was obtained by K. L. Gauba. It has been published in his 
book, Inside Pakistan. This letter gives an amazingly clear and 
complete picture of what was happening in West Punjab around 
that time. The following extract shows how useful such letters 
were and how it enabled the Governor-General and the Central 
Government to keep a close watch over Provincial administra- 
tion: 

From various sources I hear that the political situation is deteriorat- 

ing. Yesterday there was a minor refugee demonstration with shouts 

of ‘Pakistan Murdabad’. I am told that Shaukat is afraid to show 
his face in the Muslim Refugee Camp here. I warned my Ministry 
about a week ago that this sort of thing was inevitable, that when 
things go wrong on a large scale it is always the Government that 
gets the blame. At first they were inclined to attribute any unpopu- 
larity they may have sensed to the machinations of Firoz, Khaksars, 
etc, This was mere self-delusion and very dangerous. This feeling of 
resentment against things in general and against the Government in 
particular is bound to grow. The ways in which, as far as I can see, 


~ it can be countered are (1) propaganda reiterating what Government 


is doing for the refugees and (2) efficient administration.?? 


22K. L. Gauba, Inside Pakistan, Delhi: Rajkamal Publications, 1948, 
Appendix A, pp. 301-3. The author feels that the letter of Sir Francis 
Mudie, as reproduced in this book, is fairly authentic, although the book is 
extremely anti-Pakistani. There is considerable corroboration between some 
of the facts mentioned in the letter and those included in a report on the 
same situation published in The Times of 5 September 1947. Thus, Sir 
Francis Mudie’s letter states: ‘Efficiency with my present staff is out of the 
question. We have one Financial Commissioner instead of a normal two or 
three and our present one, Akhtar Hussain, though loyal and a good techni- 
cal revenue officer, is certainly not capable of doing two men’s work. Out of 
three Commissioners of Divisions, we have only one and he is, from all 
accounts, hardly up to the job. Out of five D.L.G. Police, w 


ae i e have only 
three and two are recently joined outsiders, 


one from U.P. and one from 


-G.P. Finally, to crown all, we have no Chief Secretary—the Finance Secre- 


tary, a mediocre officer, is supposed to be doing both jobs. I called on 
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Sir George Cunni te ‘ 
Province, La varots eta eis ie eas ae 
ie A © gave detailed 
Teports of the administration of the Province. ‘These reports’ 
he wrote in his first letter dated 8 September 1947, ‘will be cecn 
by nobody except my own Secretary.’ All Greet en faye been 
sean by the author and they give an amazingly penetrating in- 
sight into the working of the Frontier administration. Many of the 
early letters gave a detailed account of the problem of law and 
order arising from communal riots in the Province. Later, one 
finds Sir George engrossed in problems like the propaganda of 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan in favour of Pathanistan, the dangers posed 
by the hostility of the Faigr of Ipi to Pakistan, and the support 
that his Government was likely to get in the Assembly during 
the Budget Session. The Governor reported to the Quaid-i-Azam 
that Abdul Ghaffar Khan and other ‘Red Shirt’ leaders were 
busy making speeches and hoisting the Pathanistan flag in public 
meetings. ‘But the meetings always seem to fall pretty flat, and I 
think it is much better not to give them advertisement by prosecu- 
tion, even if their doings were actionable (which is doubtful).’ In 
the next letter, the Governor wrote: ‘I am in the meantime warn- 
ing Abdul Qayum, as you advised, not to risk a clash with the 
Red Shirts at this juncture without very good reason.’ Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, however, persevered in his propaganda and also 
attacked the Government of Pakistan for not being based on real 


‘cohammed Ali and had a joint meeting with them and my 
‘ot the Ministers to agree to our 
nd ex-U.P. British I.C\S. officers 
kat was a bit difficult, I 


Liaquat and M 
Ministers. Largely by Liaquat’s help I g 
trying to get back a number of ex-Punjab a 
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don’t quite know why.’ 
The Times of 5 September 194 
West Punjab the nced for trained o! 
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¥ crisis in its history, and very 
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Islam and not free of foreign interference and control. One of: the 
letters dated 31 December 1947 expressed some concern over the 
frequent demands that were being made at public meetings and 
tribal jirgas for the substitution of Shariat for the ordinary law. 

Another problem which Sir George tackled was that of build- 
ing up friendly relations between the Government of Pakistan and 
the Frontier tribes and States. The Governor was not quite certain 
whether the Utmanzai Wazirs of North Waziristan would react 
favourably to his suggestion that the tribes should enter into 
friendly relations with the Government of Pakistan. He himself 
was pleasantly surprised when he found the tribes ‘really all right 
at heart’ in spite of the persistent propaganda of the Faqir of Ipi 
against Pakistan. In another letter the Governor reported with 
reat pride the withdrawal of regular troops from Waziristan 
and deseribed the withdrawal from Razmak as ‘far the most 
peaceful withdrawal of troops that I have ever known on the 
North-West Frontier in the last thirty-five years.’ 

; Sir George also kept the Quaid-i-Azam fully informed of how 
his Ministry was functioning and particularly the prospects of it 
retaining a majority in the House. As the Budget Session 
approached, there was some doubt whether the seven Congress 
members who had joined the Leagué Party would continue to 
support the Ministry. The Governor did not share the apprehen- 
sion that these seven converts would betray the Musine teen 
re eee was in touch with the Members of the 

y and particularly the Musli 
Quaid-i-Azam fully jnfonarl of the — rp a < are 
disagreements in the Muslim League Party, cass 
In the event of a Governo , 
passed by the Provincial L 
as ae to reserve the Bill 
eneral by Section 75 of the ada: ted Aci 
Governor-General could either detee that 


ct the Governor to return the Bill to the 
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Quaid-i-Azam’s assent to the Promulgation of an Ordinance a 
few days before its Legislature was due to meet. Assent was re- 


fused, for by-passing the Legislature was not to be coun- 
tenanced.??# 


(b) Dismissals of Provincial Ministries 


The first Ministry to be dismissed after the formation of Paki- 
stan was that of Khan Sahib in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. The Ministry was dismissed by the Governor on 22 August 


to join Pakistan he would resign.”* However, on 17 July he 
changed his mind and said. ‘It is for my party to decide whether 
to resign or not. Last time I Save purely my personal opinion, 
subject to the condition that the Referendum will be honest, free 
and fair, but it is just the Opposite.’** Soon after the results of the 
referendum were declared in which the N-W.F.P. had decided 
to join Pakistan, demands were made by League circles, specially 
by Dawn, for the dismissal of the Congress Ministry in the 
Frontier.” On 22 August 1947 the Ministry was dismissed. It 
has been reported that the Ministry was dismissed because Khan 
Sahib, the Chief Minister, had refused to take the new oath of 
loyalty to Pakistan. Thus, Lord Birdwood has written: ee 
while Dr. Khan Sahib clung to his responsibilities. But on ¢ ir 
establishment of Pakistan and his refusal to take the cen ‘ 
Mr. Jinnah removed him.’** Dawn alleged that a ig 4 
Sters in the Frontier showed er oe reap seni ny. From 
declining to attend its ho’ Z ceremony. 
oh posal that Beauties has gathered, it is sae ay! ee 
neither of these versions is accurate. The dismissal of K at 
Sahib’s Ministry is also discussed later. Khan Sahib was dismiss 
by the Governor on clear instructions in Apes civ ee 
i i i Frontier that 
: hvgelg haalsgcirt ere Governor-General’, Dawn (Quaid-i- 
Asis Sept Karachi, 11: September 1949. Ibid., 20 July 1947. 
a Balen, Disab the Ministry’, Dawn, Delhi, 25 July 1947. 
at fond Bushwood, A Continent. Decides, London: Robert Hale, 1953. 


P Pi aitorial, ‘Dismissed’, Daun, Delhi, 27 August 1947. 
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stry should be dismissed under Sub-Section (5) of Section 51 of 
the adapted Act. Section 51(5) clearly laid down: 


In the exercise of his functions under this section with respect to the 
choosing and summoning and the dismissal of ministers the Governor 
shall be under the general control of, and comply with such particu- 
lar directions, if any, as may from time to time, be given to him by 
the Governor-General. 


have been liked by Nehru and other Congress leaders. However, 
Section 51(5) gave enough powers to the Governor-General of 
Pakistan to set aside constitutional conventions and dismiss the 
Ministry. 

Another case of dismissal was that of M. A: Khuhro on 26 
April 1948 when he was dismissed by the Governor under 
directions from the Governor-General. The Press communique 
issued from the Sind Governor’s Secretariat on 26 April 1948 
stated: 


Under directions from His Excellency, the Governor-General, His 
Excellency, the Governor of Sind, has dismissed Mr, Muhammad 
Ayyub Khuhro from his office of Premier of Sind under Section 
51(5) of the Government of India Act, 1935, as amended by the 
Pakistan (Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947, as prima facie case 
has been made out against him for charges of maladministration, 
Bross misconduct and Corruption in the discharge of his duty and 
responsibility. 

His Excellency, the Governor, is making arrangements immedi- 
ately to appoint a Judicial Tribunal to enquire into the charges and 
allegations that have been made against Mr. Khuhro and the fullest 
opportunity will be afforded to him to vindicate his Position.2° 


Before Khuhro was dismissed it was also Teported that serious 
differences had arisen between him and the Sind Governor, 
Sheikh Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, who had reallocated the 


3° Pakistan News, 21-27 April 1948, Karachi: Press Information Dept., 
Vol. 2, No. 17, p. 6. 
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Cabinet portfolios over the Chief Minister's head on the grounds 
that it would lead to more harmonious working and a more ex- 
peditious dispatch of business.?° The Governor was within his 
rights to reallocate portfolios provided he was acting under the 
directions of the Governor-General according to Section 51 (5) of 
the adapted Act. However, Khuhro was dismissed on charges of 
maladministration and gross misconduct. 

At the time when Khuhro was dismissed, other Provinces by no 
means presented a much better picture. On 25 April 1948, a day 
before Khuhro was dismissed, Jinnah was holding discussions 
with the West Punjab Premier, the Khan of Mamdot and two 
Ministers, Mian Mumtaz Daultana and Sardar Shaukat Hyat 
Khan. The talks concerned alleged West Punjab non-co-opera- 
tion with Pakistan Special Police Officers appointed by the Cen- 
tral Government for dealing with corruption and the difficulties 
met in the expansion of the Cabinet.’ In the North-West 
Frontier Province Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, on the charge that 
he had been in touch with the Faqir of Ipi, was arrested and 
Promptly sentenced to three years’ imprisonment under the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation. It was under these: circumstances 
that the Governor-General brought back a modified form of the 
old section 93 in the form of Section g2A in the adapted Act. 

A notification issued on 16 July 1948 said: ‘In exercise of the 
powers conferred by Section g of the Indian Independence Act, 
1947, and of all other powers enabling him in that behalf, the 
Governor-General of Pakistan has made the Pakistan Provisional 
Constitution (Third Amendment) Order, 1948.’*? Under Section 
93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, the Provincial Gov- 
ernor in his discretion, but with the ‘concurrence of the Gov- 
ernor-Gencral in his discretion’ could proclaim a State of Emer- 
gency within a Province. Under Section g2A the initiative was 
given to the Governor-General, that is, it was the Governor- 
General and not the Governor, who, when satisfied that the Gov- 
ernment of a Province could not be carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the adapted Act, might by proclamation, direct 
the Governor of a Province to assume on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor-Gencral all or any of the powers vested in or exercisable by 


i "1 Tbid. 
don, 26 April 1948. : 
rs ee eee ea ae 1948, Karachi: Press Information Depart- 
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any Provincial body or authority. Thus, under Section 924 the 
Governor functioned on behalf of the Governor-General anq i 


terpreted not his own orders but those of the Central Govern. 


mehwafa Shahabuddin, Minister of Interior, while replying 
a question regarding Section g2A in a press conference on 4 
June 1948 said: 

I personally think that it is a question of confidence. If your elected 
head enjoys your confidence, I personally do not think that I shal 
hesitate to arm him with all the power that is necessary to meet 
certain contingency for the good of the public. I do not think that it 
creates an autocratic Government like what you had during the time 
of foreign domination here. A situation may arise when such Powers 
may have to be exercised. It is the Governor-General who vill 
exercise these powers, It is still under consideration. Nobody knows 
what the final shape of things will be.** 


(c) Powers with regard to the Chief Commissioner's Province’ 
of Baluchistan 


Powers of the Governor-General with regard to a Chief Com- 
missioner’s Province, like that of Baluchistan, are defined in 
Sections 94 and 95 of the adapted Act. Section 94(3) said: 


A Chief Commissioner’s Province shall be administered by the 
Governor-General acting, to such extent as he thinks fit, through a 
Chief Commissioner to be appointed by him. 


Section 95(2) andl (3) laid down: 


2. The executive authority of the Federation extends to Baluchistan, 
but, notwithstanding anything in this Act, no Act of the Federal 
Legislature shall apply to Baluchistan unless the Governor 
General by public notification so directs, and the Governor 
General in giving such a direction with respect to any Act may 
direct that the Act shall in its application to the Province, of 
any specified part thereof, have effect subject to such exceptions 
or modifications as he thinks fit. d 

3- The Governor-General may make regulations for the peace ae 
good government of Baluchistan, and any regulations so ma 
may repeal or amend any Act of the Federal Legislature or ai 
existing law which is for the time being applicable to the aera 
and, when promulgated by the Governor-General, shall have 


** Thid., 23~29 June 1948, Vol. 2, No. 26, pp- 6-7: 
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same force and effect as an Act of the Federal Legislature which 
applies to the Province. 


It is again noteworthy that the words ‘in his discretion’ had 
been removed from the text of these Sections, but the Quaid-i- 
Azarn in his Sibi Durbar Speech on 14 February 1948, while 
drawing attention of the audience to these constitutional prov- 
isions, included the word ‘in his discretion’ in the text that he 
quoted while making this speech.”* 

In the same speech the Quaid-i-Azam also said: 


.--I have come to the conclusion that our immediate object can 
best be achieved by making the governance and administration of 
Baluchistan more directly the concern of the Governor-General him- 
self acting in close collaboration with the acknowledged representa- 
tives of the people. For this purpose I have decided to constitute a 
Gaoverror-General’s Advisory Council, a body which will enable the 
people to play their full part-in the administration and governance 
as 


of their province... - . 


Though the members of the Advisory Council would be nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General, yet it would have the power to 
advise the Governor-General on any matter which in its opinion 
wes connected with the good of the Province. The Budget of the 
Province, for instance, would be checked and mean first, 

the Advisory Council, and it would be free to submit its re- 
id to the Governor-General. The Quaid-i-Azam 
went on to argue: 


Thus, Gentlemen, in some ways you will be better off than the other 
provinces of Pakistan. Here you will have in fact a Governor- 
General’s province and you will become my special responsibility 
and care and Jet me assure you that in this sphere of activities, the 
Governor-General will adopt such measures as may be necessary, in 
consultation with his Advisory Council from time to time.” 
In the press conference that he held on 15 February 1948 the 
Quaid-i-Azam was asked whether he was in favour of a dictatorial 
form of government, rather than a democratic one, since in his Sibi 
o es uary , Karachi: Press Information 
ten — wa 2, en es o also Quaid-e-Azam Speaks, 
Karachi: Pak Publicity, n.d., pp. 74-75 
85 Quaid-e-Azam Speaks, op. cit., PP- 73-74- 
pp. 76-77- 
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Durbar Speech he has said that Baluchistan would be better off 
than the other Provinces because it would be the Governor- 
General’s special responsibility. The Quaid-i-Azam replied that 
this would be a wrong assumption. ‘I was thinking of provisional 
measures which would help in getting things done, rather than 
lengthy processes involved in full-fledged parliamentary discus- 
sions,’ He pointed out that this did not mean that he was in 
favour of dictatorship. Baluchistan was a backward Province as ‘ 
compared with others which had gone through constitutional 
changes in 1910, 1921, and 1930 and 1935. Baluchistan, on the 
other hand, had not gonc through these various stages of parlia- 
mentary form of government.” It is again interesting to see how 
closely similar are the ideas of the Quaid-i-Azam as regards pro- 
gressiye realization of responsible government to those of his pre- 
decessors, namely, the British Governors and Viceroys. 

Thus, it is clear that the Quaid-i-Azam had inordinate consti- 
tutional powers. Even though his discretionary powers with re- 
gard to the Central Cabinet in Sections 10-17 had been deleted 
in the adapted Act and he was expected to act on advice, it has 
been scen that through Section 17 he had recovered most of these 
powers. Under this Section he could make rules for the more 
convenient transaction of the business of the Federal Government 
and also for the allocation of work among the Ministers of the 
Government. Through these rules the Governor-General could 
establish his control over the entire mechanism of Cabinet Govern- 
ment. It was he who had picked the Central Cabinet and dis- 
tributed the portfolios among the Ministers. He had also created a 
Ministry for himself. It will be seen later that he sometimes pre- 
sided over the Cabinet Meetings, and the Cabinet accepted his 
decisions, 

In the Provincial sphere, he had Sections 51 and g2A in his 
armoury. Here again no Ministry could advise him. As Liaquat 
Ali Khan said, ‘He can do whatever he likes.’ 

Thus, here was a Governor-General who was not only more 
powerful than his other contemporary Governors-General, but 
also more powerful than his predecessors, the Viceroys of India. 
In the original Government of India Act, 1935, the Governor- 
General, with all the paraphernalia of powers conferred on him 


*" Pakistan News, 11-17 February 1948, Karachi: Press Information 
Department, Vol. 2, No. 7, pp. 18-20. 


or, could be obtained by an appeal, 
ew Zealand when Ministers 
the Governor to add Members 
Governor was advised by the 
advice.** But who was Jinnah 
m the evidence that the author 
nnah, when he was Governor- 


their friend, philosopher, guide and ruler, irrespective of what 
the Constitution of a Dominion of the British Commonwealth 
may contain.’*° 


II. Potrrican Powers or THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


It has been seen that even though the Governor-General had 
been endowed with enormous powers in the Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, yet Section 8 of the Act made it clear that he could 
exercise these powers only with the consent of the Constituent 
Assembly. The question, therefore, arises as to whether the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Pakistan could curtail or challenge the 
powers of the Quaid-a-Azam. In this section it will be seen that 
there was no likelihood of this happening as the Quaid-i-Azam, in 
addition to being Governor-General, was also elected as Presi- 
dent of both the Constituent Assembly and the Legislature. 

On 11 August 1947 Jinnah was elected as President of the 
Constituent Assembly. This was the highest honour that any 
Assembly could confer on its Member. But Liaquat Ali ae the 
Prime Minister and Leader of the majority Muslim i 
Party, and other Members thought that Quaid-i-Azam was 4 
sawing an honour on the Constituent Assembly by agrecing 


38 Arthur Berricdale Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions, 
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become its President. Liaquat Ali Khan said, ‘Sir, you have been 
rightly described as the architect of Pakistan and what greater for- 
tune could we have than to have you as the President of this 
sovereign body, to build the state which we have got through 
your devotion, untiring zeal, selfless service and unshakeable 
determination.*° Abul Kasem Khan (East Bengal Muslim) said, 
‘... You have condescended today to accept the office of the 
President of this Assembly, though it is no honour to you. You 
have shown us, the members of this House, a great honour by 
accepting the office.** Begum Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz (West 
Punjab Muslim) said, ‘... Our nation is lucky in having you as 
the one who is guiding our destinies, the like of which I have not 
seen anywhere in the world.’'* During the first few meetings that 
Jinnah attended as President of the Assembly no one was allowed 
to waste the time of the House by making irrelevant remarks. 
Even Tamizuddin Khan was pulled up a few times and-told to 
redraft his resolutions-when—the Report-of the Committee on 
Rules of Procedure, etc. was being discussed. Later on, when 
Jinnah was either too weary or ill to attend the meetings of the 
Assembly and when the Assembly had elected a Deputy President 
to relieve the President of his work, it is reported that Jinnah was 
not willing to sign any badly drafted Bill.** 

Jinnah in his capacity as President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly signed the various Bills passed by the Constituent Assembly. 


*° Constituent Assembly of Pakistcn Debates, 11 August 1947, Vol. I, 
» Vol. I, 
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opinion was overruled. § ; 


was not likely to pass a Bill whi 
the Quaid-i-Azam. The Quaid-i-Azam did assent H 
é to Bills passed 
by the Federal Legislature, but he disliked assenting to Bills ‘in 
His Majesty’s name’ and struck out that phrase whenever he 
assented to Bills passed by the Federal Legislature.*™ 
On 11 August 1947 Jinnah made his famous speech in the 
Assembly. Although it was supposed to be merely a President’s 
Address, yet it turned out to be an important policy-making 
speech. He himself appeared to be quite casual about it ‘...1 
shall say a few things as they occur to me.* He laid stress on 
three things: firstly, maintenance of law and order; secondly, 
rooting out of bribery and corruption; and, thirdly, equal rights 
of all citizens, be they Hindu,-Muslim or Christian. As regards 
the evil of nepotism and jobbery, speaking like the Head of the 
State and not merely as President of the Constituent Assembly, 
he said, ‘This evil must be crushed relentlessly. I want to make it 
quite clear that I shall never tolerate any kind of jobbery, nepo- 
tism or any influence directly or indirectly brought to bear upon 
me. Wherever I find that such a practice is in vogue or 1s con- 
tinuing anywhere, low or high, I shall certainly not countenance 
it’ As regards the equal rights of Hindus and Muslims, his pro- 
- © .. You will find that in course of 
nouncement was as follows: *... You f, Siin orld 
time Hindus would cease to be Hindus an = the 
2 in the religious sense, because 1S 
cease to be Muslims, not in ’ peical eense 28 
personal faith of each individual, but in the pol ha 
eae 345 cement must ve 
citiztns of the State.’** The latter pronoun ; 
: P the rigid and uncompromis- 
caused some stir, specially among M. Sayed, who had voted 
ing advocates of an Islamic State. G. M. sayed, sth the state- 
‘not Pakistan in the Sind Assembly, came out with the. 
against Pakistan in the Si ‘chastened mood and 
ment that Jinnah's speech bespoke 3 Cia sian, London: 
48: Sig Ivor Jennings, Constitutional Problems in 
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amounted to an abandonment of those fund: 
on which the Muslim League had based i 
carried on its struggle for Pakistan." Dawn tried to correct this 
‘misinterpretation’ of Jinnah’s speech. It pointed out that when 
Jinnah declared that in course of time ‘Hindus would cease to be 
Hindus and Muslims would cease to be Muslims, not in the 
religious sense... but in the political sense, he merely meant 
that ‘a Hindu or any other person not professing the Muslim’ 
faith will not be debarred from participating in the administra- 
tion of Pakistan, nor will he be discriminated against by its laws, 
nor will he suffer economically.’”” 

Jinnah’s pronouncement as regards purifying the administra- 
tion of Pakistan by rooting out corruption, nepotism and jobbery 
was also important. The Central Government promulgated on 
13 February 1948 two measures, a Government of India Act 
Amendment Order and an Ordinance ‘to enable them to set up- 
an efficient machinery for rooting out the evil of corruption in 
Pakistan.’ The Amendment Order conferred on the Central Gov- 
ernment the necessary legal power to create a Special Central 
Police Force with jurisdiction, both in the Central and Provincial 
spheres, and the Ordinance created the Police Force." 

What one notices in Jinnah’s Presidential Address was that he 
was not merely speaking as President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, nor was he making a Speech from the Throne. Obviously 
this speech was not written by his Prime Minister, nor is there any 
evidence to show that he had formulated his thoughts after con- 
sulting his Prime Minister. 

On 12 August 1947 Liaquat Ali Khan moved ‘that this Assem- 
bly resolves that Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, President of Con- 
stituent Assembly of Pakistan and Governor-General designate 
of Pakistan be addressed as ‘Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, Governor-General of Pakistan’ in all official Acts, docu- 
ments, letters and correspondence from 15 August 1947."*° Re- 
plying to the Debate on this Motion, Liaquat Ali Khan said: 


lamental principles 
ts programme and 


48 Editorial, ‘Perverse Propaganda’, Dawn, Delhi, 26 August 1947. 

$1 Ibid. 

48 Pakistan News, 11-17 February 1948, Karachi: Press Information 
Department, Vol. 2, No. 7, pp. 7-8. 
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forms. The new forms of power were those of Quaid-i-Azam, the 
of the State but he is also Governor-General. That means he is also Governor-General, Quaid-i-Azam, ‘he Ebetidient of the Consti- 
the legal Head of the State. Therefore it has been considered tuent Assembly, Quaid-i-Azam, the President of the Federal 
necessary and essential that there should be, as far as official cor- 


Legislature and Quaid-i-Azam, the Legal Guide to the Assembly. 
respondence is concerned, uniformity in the form of address for 
Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah.® 


Tt was also announced on 23 August 1947 that the Governor- 
General, Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, who was the 
President of the Assembly and an expert on constitutional law, 
would also act as Legal Gitide to the Assembly in drafting the 
Constitution." On Friday, 22 August 1947 Quaid-i-Azam 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s name was read in Khutba at the Paki- 
stan Colony Mosque. Pir Illahi Bukhsh, Education Minister, Sind 
Government, who led the prayer, in his statement said: 


It is customary among the Musalmans to recite the name of the 
Caliph or King, if any, of the Muslim country in Khutbas after the 
Juma and Id prayers. Since Pakistan is now an independent 
country, it is but fair that the name of Quaid-i-Azam, the Head of a 
Muslim country, be included in Khutbas throughout Pakistan. I 
appeal to Muslims to start this in all mosques throughout Pakistan 
as this is an indication of an independent Muslim state. Quaid-i- 
Azam is the real Head of the independent State—Pakistan. The 


| 
name of Quaid-i-Azam was read as Amirul-Milat Quaid-i-Azam 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah.*? 


Campbell-Johnson, writing about Jinnah’s powers under the 
Ninth Schedule of the Government of India Act, 1935, has said: 
‘Here indeed is Pakistan’s King Emperor, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Speaker and Prime Minister concentrated into one formid- 
able Quaid-i-Azam.’** This is not an exaggerated description of 
Jinnah’s powers, though based on wrong premises. The author 
has already pointed out earlier in this chapter that Jinnah 
did not derive his powers from the Ninth Schedule of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, Even though powers of the 

20 
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9 THE CENTRE AND THE PROVINCES, 
1947-8 


In the earlier chapters an impression may have been created that 
Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah had more than his full 


Indian Independence Act, 1947, whereby he could make ‘omis- 
sions from, additions to, and adaptations and modifications of, 
the Government of India Act, 1935’ until 31 March 1948. On 2 
March 1948 this power was further extended by the Constituent 
Assembly to 31 March 1949. In addition to all this, inherent in 
the adapted Government of India Act, 1935, were the powers to 
issue a proclamation declaring that a grave emergency had 0 
or existed in Pakistan under Section 102 and to exercise ov r 
control over the Provincial Governors with respect to the choosing 

ismi Ai mder Section 
and summoning and the eiaecaet a (et tne 

1(5). On 16 July 1948, by the 1510] 

ee pat ae Order, 1948, the aetna ae 
Section 92A in the Government of ‘India Act, TD ince a 
ee ee i aiee “ that Province 
suspend the normal constitutional — a roautaieer Glow 
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Central Cabinet which was responsible to the Parliament. But in 
Pakistan, neither were the circumstances normal nor could its 
Governor-General be described as 4 constitutional figurehead. - 
He was not only the successor of the powerful Viceroy but also 
the Quaid-i-Azam of Pakistan. The author has been told that 
the Cabinet by a resolution had authorized him to exercise all 
these powers on its behalf. He could overrule the Cabinet. He 
had, again by a Cabinet resolution, direct access to all the Sec- 
retaries and all the files. ; 

Could it be said that here were all the essential features of a 
constitutional dictatorship? Frederick M. Watkins in his essay, 
‘The Problem of Constitutional Dictatorship’, lists three basic 
criteria to distinguish constitutional dictatorship from the various 
other forms of absolutism. ‘In Periods of temporary emergency,’ 
he argues, ‘the problem is to find an absolute regime (1) which 
will be just sufficiently absolute to safeguard the interests of an 
established constitutional order, (2) which will continue in ex- 


1 Friedrich and Mason, eds., Public Policy, Vol. I, 
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was to the primum mobile of the Pakistan constitution at that 


It was to him the Governors wrote 
fortnightly letters, a practice initiated during the days of Lord 


Cabinet meetings. There was no doubt that this machinery served 
a highly useful purpose, considering the nature of the problems 
and the quality of Pakistan’s political leaders. But the unfortun- 
ate result was that the administrative machinery was kept in full 
gear even after the emergency was over on the plea that the 
Central Government could not afford to dismantle it because of 
the irresponsibility and immaturity of political leaders. What was 
never realized was that political leaders could not become 
mature and responsible as long as this machinery was retained in 
its full vigour and power. 


I. REFUGEES AND THEIR REHABILITATION 


Pakistan had inherited inadequate physical apparatus and 
very few trained civil servants to run the State. Many econo- 
mists had prophesied its doom. Many Indian leaders thought that 
Muslims would soon come to their senses and rejoin the Indian 
Federation. Pakistanis, in their turn, believed that the Indian 
Government had a deliberate policy of pushing every Muslim 
out of India into Pakistan with the idea of choking the latter. 
Nehru told General Sir Frank Messervy in 1945 that ‘his caper 
ate plan would be to allow Jinnah to have his pe an 
gradually make things so impossible economically and ot! gan 
for Pakistan that they would have to come on their bended ps 
and ask to be allowed back into India.” On the other hand, . 
could be said that India was faced with a serious refugee pe : 
lem as well. But at that time mutual suspicion was So great t : 
Indian and Pakistani leaders had lost all sense of objectivity an 
were in no mood to appreciate each other’s difficulties. ee 
it was clear that Pakistan started with vastly more difficult prob- 
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lems than India. India had inherited a fully-fledged Central Goy. 
ernment with all its elaborate apparatus. Pakistan, on the other 
hand, had neither proper equipment nor trained personnel. It 
was reported that some of its Ministers had wooden boxes as 
their tables and practically no filing system. The special trains 
carrying essential files and records from Delhi to Karachi had 
either been burnt or derailed. The delivery of military equipment 
assigned to Pakistan was deliberately delayed and some of it 
never reached Pakistan. And now it looked as if to hasten its pre- 
dicted disintegration, the communal war broke out in all its bar- 
baric fury in the Punjab. 


More Indian people have been killed during the short space of the 
past month than in all the civil broils of the past fifty years, 
Millions have been rendered homeless, A transfer of populations has 
been enforced on two administrations reluctant and ill-fitted to cope 
with it that already dwarfs in scale anything caused by war in 
Europe.... Men ci both sides of the new boundaries talk of the 
Opposite community with a venom and anger that the British rarely 


expressed towards the Germans or even the Japanese in the worst 
days of the war.3 


on either side of the border, have the crumbling, burnt-over look of 


J --. The latest authoritative esti- 
mates give more than 50,000 dead in the last six months, most 
of them Muslims of Eastern Punjab.” 


1e refugees poured in, carrying their lurid accounts of the 


It is very difficult to see how any Governm 

lar it might be, could have persuaded the 
5° Indian Communal War’, The Times, London, 
‘On the Sikh-Moslem Frontier’, The Nation, 20 
5 The Times, London, 5 September 1947. 
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from retaliation. The Government of West Punjab consisted of 
mostly inexperienced Ministers and civil scrvants. Sir Francis 
Mudie, the Governor of West Punjab, in his letter to Jinnah 
dated 5 September 1947 wrote: 


From various sources I hear that the political situation is deteriorat- 
ing. Yesterday there was a minor refugee demonstration with shouts 
of ‘Pakistan Murdabad’, I am told that Shaukat is afraid to show 
his face in the Muslim refugee camp here. I warned my Ministry 
about a weck ago that this sort of thing was inevitable, that when 
things go wrong on a large scale it is always the Government that 
gets the blamc.° 


It was at this time, when it was widely expected that the Mus- 
lims in West Punjab would indulge in the fearful ‘competition in 
retaliation’ and when both the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in West Punjab were finding it extremely difficult to cope 
with the situation, that the Quaid-i-Azam stepped in.to ag 
his steadying influence. In a speech on 30 October 1947 the 
Quaid-i-Azam, addressing a huge open air meeting in Lahore, re- 
minded the Muslims of West Punjab: 


Remember that the scrupulous maintenance and anfhsoemient of ae 
and order are the prerequisites of all progress. The ih Le 
enjoin on every Mussalman to give protection to his nels on a 
to the minorities regardless of caste and creed. on oe = irom 
which is being meted out to the in oat ata hoe 
make it a matter of our prestige and honour aces 
the minority communities and to create a ap : mn mi mae 
them, I would like to impress upon every Mussalman, oh 
‘are and the prosperiry [sic] of Pakistan, > ave 
wi fe exercise ie because retaliation aa mg 
d order will ultimately result in weekening sie’ ry 
eunaein of the edifice you have cherished all these years 


erect.” 
. * . " 
It was too much to expect that in a situation surcharged with 
nd bitterness that much heed would be paid to 


beep eC DS i-Azam. As reported earlier, at 


he Quaid- 

e words of even t 

- Sir Francis Mudie to His Excellency Qusidic-Atam 

Sten A tons Governor-General of Pakistan. Reproduced in 

aor eo rattan, Delhi: Rajkamal Publications, 1948, Appen- 
K. L. Gauba, 


wwrw.cesiixafar eta SATS Speaks, Karachi: Pak Publicity, n.d., pp. 42 and 43. 
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Sheikhpura in West Punjab Muslims in a spirit of retaliation fol- 
lowed the Sikh example. Obviously the West Pun jab Government 
was finding it extremely difficult to Prevent the Muslims from 
attacking the Sikhs. Mudie wrote to Jinnah: ‘I am telling every- 
one that I don’t care how the Sikhs get across the border; the 
great thing is to get rid of them as soon as possible,’”® 
In addition to the problems of maintaining law and order and - 

preventing Muslims from attacking the minority community, 
the West Punjab Government was soon saddled with an equally 
difficult task of rehabilitating refugees who had already started 
pouring in their thousands into West Punjab. The Times of 4 
September 1947 reported that a column of Muslim refugees 20 
miles long and estimated to number 200,000, most of them on 
foot, Rad been straggling into the’ border town of Kasur, some 
thirty-five miles south of Lahore, since carly morning of 3 Septem, 
ber 1947.° It was not merely a problem of absorbing or settling 
the refugees on lands left by Hindus or Sikhs but also one of 
feeding thousands of them and rendering medical aid to those 
who arrived in a pitiful condition. In an appeal for Christian 
nurses and missionaries to go to Kasur, Diwan Bahadur S. P. 
Singha, the Punjab Indian Christian leader, said, ‘I cannot get 
the sight of the maimed, fiendishly wounded and acid burnt 
people from my mind.’? Mudie, in a letter which he wrote to The 
Times appealing for funds for refugees, wrote: 


Thousands, perhaps tens of thousand, will never reach the border. 
They will die on the road of starvatio i 


that recently arrived over one thousand who 
they reached the frontier post just laid down and died. They could 


By 8 October 1947 some 1,628,000 refugees had already.been 
exchanged between East and West Punjab, 450,000 were on their 
way, and 2 million in West Punjab were awaiting evacuation to 
India. According to figures given by the Director of Public Rela- 
tions, West Punjab, the mass evacuation of Muslims from East 
Punjab was completed in less than three and a half months, 


* Letter from Sir Francis Mudie, in K. L. 


° The Times, London, 4 September 1947. 
10 Thid. 


Gauba, op. cit., Pp. 301-3. 
1 Ibid., 17 October 1947. 


even a much better organized administrative system.’* However, 
it may be noted that the Governor of West Punjab being a former 
ICS officer and all senior officers being drawn from the same 
Service, were not willing to recruit young officers on an ad hoc 
basis to fill the positions that had been created as a result of 
Hindu and British officers leaving the Province or secking early 
retirement. They were so set in their ways and thinking that to 
them the only way to cope with the new problems was to ask the 
senior officers to look after more than one job or employ retired 
itish officers. 
ee the two Provincial authorities of East Punjab and West 
Punjab started rehabilitating the refuges, it soon became = 
that both Provinces had acquired masses of unemployable os 
who could not perform some of the tasks essential for the : e : 
their respective peng or tis ag tripe aes Y. ~ 
Muslim refugees who had fle =e hose usa foe 
peasants. The Hindus who left West ge ee 
clerical officials and middlemen. he resu i 
Wer Panjab suffered from a serious ig: reer lapha Sep 
life. Banks, telegraph offices, niet aie hee Fac 
not function properly because nearly all the 
staffs had left in panic. \ reat cas well, Wet 
There was no doubt aat Be fot ks ee at 
Punjab inherited most . be Bed gaat’ of the ich, canal 
Provincial Government. it a East Punjab started with none of 
lands left by Hindus and Sikhs. Eas' 


4 stan News, 11-17 August 
j f Struggle’, Pakistan iy 
ah ieee org rat bac! Depanteneat, Vol. 2, No. 33» PP: a 
ay pa Oe Ee eae Mudie, in K. L. Gauba, op. cit., pp. 3 
12 Letter from Sir Fra a é 
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these advantages. Its first Cabinet meetings were held in fields 
and by the roadside. ‘And even now the Seat of Government con- 
sists of tents pitched around a vacated Muslim school at Jal- 
lundur. . . .’4 Nevertheless, the handicaps with which the ad- 
ministration in West Punjab started were greater. First of all, it 
was relatively more difficult for West Punjab to train administra- 
tors and technical personnel than it was for East Punjab to im- 
provise offices and communications. Similarly, West Punjab had 
received 5.5 million refugees as compared with East Punjab’s 

3-5 million. One-sixth of the entire population of West Pakistan 

consisted of refugees. West Punjab formed a much more import- 
ant part of Pakistan than East Punjab did of India. Thus, the 
Report of the Director of Public Relations, West Punjab Goy- 
ernment, said: 


Imagine a person with his vital limbs suddenly paralysed, who is 
asked not only to run but also to carry on his back a load which 


1. Rehabilitation of Refugees 


West Punjab had inheri 


gomery, Lyallpur and Shahpu ,al i 
cia Hare pel t, @ large part of which had been 


'* “Homeless Masses in Pun 
19 Pakistan News, 1 1-17 
partment, Vol. 2, No, 33, pp. 


jab’, The Times London 
A tachi. 20 January 1948, 
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found it extranely difficult to wring their means of existence 
from the wil. 7 ; 

Mian Jftikharuddin, Minister for Rehabilitation of Refugecs in 
the West Punjab Government, came out with the revolutionary 
proposal that the only proper way of rehabilitating the refuges 
was through Jand reforms. He suggested breaking up the large 
tates in West Punjab with a view to distributing land among 
the refugees. This was turned down by the Provincial Govern- 
ment which was dominated by Jandlords like Iftikhar Husain 
Khan of Mamdot, Chief Minister, Mian Mumtaz Muham- 
mad Khan Daultana, Finance Minister, and Sardar Shaukat 
Hyat Khan, Minister for Revenue. Mian Tfuikharuddin had also 
excited the jealousy of some of his Cabinet Ministers because of 
his energetic administration, He resigned when he found that the 
Provincial Ministry was not willing to take speedy measures to 
rehabilitate the refugees. He also complained that the Central 
Government could have intervened on his behalf to pressure the 
Provincial Government to undertake land reforms. ; 

The Provincial Government, in its turn, felt that it had done 
everything it could to absorb the refugees. The Finance Minister, 
Daultana, claimed that the Provincial Government was spending 
as much as fifty to seventy million rupees a year for the mere 
feeding of refugees. The Punjab Provincial Government sug- 
gested that it was now the tum of Provinces like Sind and the 
Frontier to resettle refugees in their arcas. ; ; 

Sindhi landlords could not be moved by any considerations of 
Islamic brotherhood or simple a cemgeriee ete Ghulam 

hammed, the Central Finance Minister, pointing his accusing 
at at M.A. Khuhro, who had been dismissed as Chief Mini- 
ster of Sind in April 1948, on charges of corruption and mal- 
administration, said in the Constituent Assembly: 


He bamboozled the administration and inflamed the Sindhi and the 
non-Sindhi question. The people who had money, the Zamindars, 
were so much poisoned against the refugees that in some places not 

ly were they turned out but they were attacked, The refugees had 
bh lace to live, whereas houses were lying vacant and they were 
eon far their favourites, for Sindhis and none else.?* 


38 Constituent Assembly (Legislature) of Pakistan Debates, 20 May 1948, 
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It was obvious that the Provinces were not co-operating fully 
with the policy of the Central Government as regards the resettle- 
ment of refugees. The Central Government, realizing the gravity 
of the situation, had created their own Ministry of Refugees and 
Rehabilitation. The actual task of evacuating, feeding and settling 
refugees was mostly in the hands of two officers of the Central 
Government. Both these officers were Englishmen, E. de 
V. Moss, Chief Pakistan Refugee Commissioner, and Brigadier 
F. F. Stevens, who directed all movement of refugees by the 
Pakistan Army. Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister, was more 
or less permanently stationed in Lahore and exerted his maxi- 
mum influence on the Punjab Provincial Ministry to tackle the 
problem of resettlement of refugees speedily and efficiently. 
Without his intervention, it would not have been possible. for the 
Provincial Governor to persuade his Ministers to employ a num- 
ber of ex-Punjab and ex-U.P. British I.C.S. officers. Similarly, 
Liaquat was also appealing to the people in general to help the 
refugees, 

All this was not of much avail. Under the original Section 102 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, the Central Government 
could make laws for a Province with respect to any of the matters 
enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List in the event of a 
grave emergency when the security of the country was threatened 
by war or internal disturbance, A new amendment was intro- 
duced which further widened this power by inserting phrases 
like ‘economic life of Pakistan’ or ‘circumstances arising out of 
any mass movement of population from or into Pakistan’. Thus, 
under the Government of India (Second Amendment) Act, 1948, 
Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the Governor-General of 
Pakistan, issued a proclamation on 27 August 1948, declaring 
that a ‘grave emergency has arisen and exists in Pakistan’. The 
Proclamation Stated that, ‘Whereas the economic life of Pakistan 
is ater nc by circumstances arising out of a mass movement of 
population from and into Pakistan, a State f i 7 
Sietcoe an, of Emergency is here. 

_Under these emergency powers the Central Refugee Council 
directed Provinces and States to take up the following number of 
refugees: Sind, 200,000; N-W.FP., 100,000; Bahawalpur and 
Khairpur States and Baluchistan » 100,000." It was expected that 

"The Times, London, 28 August 1948, 18 Ibid., 3 September 1948. 
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this decision would solve, at least fe i i 

S , or the time being, the probl 
of excessive concentration of refugees in West Punjab, ee 


2. Feuding Ministers and the Quaid-i-Azam 


The Central Government and the Provincial Governor, Sir 
Francis Mudie, were both dissatisfied with the way the admini- 
ee of West Punjab was being conducted by the Miz.istry of 

e Nawab of Mamdot. Mamdot had been the largest land- 
owner in Punjab before Partition. But the award of the Boundary 
Commission was such that all his lands lay in East Punjab. He 
was very bitter and derived his principal support from the refu- 
gees. The Governor and the officials wanted to deal with all those 
who disturbed communal peace or embezzled evacuee property 
with even-handed justice. The Provincial Premier could not agree 
wholeheartedly with the Governor because of his political diffi- 

culties. In addition, he had never had any experience in admini- 
stration. He was not very hard working and disciplined in his 
habits. Nor did he have political finesse and a determination to 
succeed in his job. In committee meetings, he often said very 
little and when decisions went against him, he was given to blam- 
ing the Governor or his colleagues. Daultana, the Finance Mini- 
ster, on the other hand, was brilliant, extremely ambitious, and 
intriguing, but lacked the most essential quality of political lead. 
ership, namely, courage. Thus, after the exit of Mian Iftikha- 
ruddin, the Muslim League Parliamentary Party was divided into 
two factions consisting of the followers of Mamdot and Daul- 
tana with Mamdot still commanding a majority. When Jinnah 
camé to know of these feuds, he summoned the Governor along 
with Mamdot and Daultana to Karachi in April 1948. At this 

meeting, according to evidence disclosed to the author, the 8 

ernor-General said that ‘he found Mamdot totally unfit to : 

Prime Minister of the Punjab, however great his eae tot : 

League had been. He had therefore decided that ri lot poe 

resign and that Daultana should take his place. Dau ee it 

with such an order from the Governor-General — ed ay 
would be better if he Fo to s aphiya satel surpriied CAE 
the party. The Governor-General was i he correct 

Tasitane had suggested such a ie inate pei the Gov- 

procedure should have been for Dau : oe appar 

ernor-General’s ‘commission’ and then ask the party P 
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him. After this episode, Jinnah lost interest in the matter and 
probably wanted to wait until the situation deteriorated so much 
that he would be forced to take action. The Governor who had 
been asked by Jinnah to bring the resignations of his two Mini- 
sters with him to the meeting, was advised to return them. The 
Ministers were delighted to have their resignations back but 
were puzzled and alarmed as to what further course of action 
their Quaid-i-Azam was likely to take. 

Another controversy that the Quaid-i-Azam was called upon 
to decide was that relating to the opposition of Sindhi leaders to 
the contemplated move of the Central Government to make 
Karachi the capital of Pakistan. The Sind Assembly unanimously 
passed on 2 February 1948 a resolution opposing the “contempla- 
ted move of the Pakistan Government to remove the city of 
Karachi from the control of Sind administration and place it 
under its own immediate jurisdiction as a centrally administered 
area.’ This controversy brought to light the conflict and tension 
that was brewing between the Punjabi and Sindhi interests in 
Karachi. Sindhis felt that being much less advanced and sophi- 
sticated than the Punjabis they, as the hosts, were being gradu- 
ally elbowed out by their guests. A typical comment was that of 
M. H. Gazder: ‘... But one defect in the Punjabi’s character is 
that wherever a Punjabi goes, he establishes a Punjabi colony, 
Punjabi administration, employs Punjabis, he would invite all his 
relatives and he will use all his powers for appointment of all his 
relatives and friends.”® Even though the Constituent Assembly 


his views not so much as Governor-General but as Quaid-i- 
Quaid-i-Azam’s advice 
ey willingly accept the 
Proposal of the Central Government which had been ailopied by 

** Quoted by M. H. Gazder in his Constituent Assembly Speech. Con- 
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the Constituent Assembly, the highest and supreme body in 
Pakistan... .’”° Karachi was declared the capital of Pakistan by 
the Governor-General’s Order called the Pakistan (Establishment 
of the Federal Capital) Order, 1948, issued on 23 July 1948. 

How was it that when Pakistan was faced with such formid- 
able problems as the rehabilitation of millions of refugees, the 
establishment of an administrative system almost from scratch in 
several parts of the country, and external dangers like the Kash- 
mir conflict that its political leaders were feuding with each 
other? The answer lay in the way the Muslim League had been 


ganized. e Leagui 

carrying out orders of the Central Muslim League or the Quaid- 
i-Azam. Now for the first time they were being called upon to 
function as a team and tackle a number of serious administrative 
problems. They had no experience of so much authority being 
delegated to their hands. The Quaid-i-Azam was too weary, old 
and overwhelmed by other problems to give his directives on 
every detail. Intellectually as well the League leaders were 
mostly second-raters and it was.too much to expect from them 
that they would rise to the occasion and meet the new challenges. 
It was obvious that in such a set-up the power and influence 
of the Central Government would increase and Provincial. auto- 
nomy be reduced to a farce. Similarly, the Governor and his 
officials would occupy the vacuum created by the feuding Mini- 
sters. And the idea was gaining rapid currency among the officials 
that politicians could only make a mess of things. Not many 
people could foresee that the breakdown of the parliamentary 
systen in the Provinces would ultimately result in its erosion at 
the Centre as well. 


II. Tue N-W.F.P. Ministry 


On 8 August 1947 Lord Mountbatten sent a telegram to the 
India Office saying that the Pakistan Provisional Government 
had officially advised him that he should either direct the Gov- 
ernor of the North-West Frontier Province to dismiss the Con- 
gress Ministry of Khan Sahib and form a Muslim League‘ Mini- 
stry in its place or impose Section 93 in the Province, appoint 
Muslim League leaders as advisers and then install a Muslim 

20 Pakistan News, 23-29 June 1948, Karachi: Press Information Depart- 
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League Ministry by 14 August at the latest. The Viceroy pro- 
posed that the latter alternative should be adopted. He also added 
that according to the information furnished to him by Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Khan Sahib had intentions of proclaiming an inde- 
pendent Pathanistan in the Frontier on 15 August. The India 
Office disagreed with the Viceroy’s suggestion and pointed out 
that since the Congress Ministry still had a majority in the House, 
the Ministry could not be dismissed. If the Governor were satis- 
fied that Khan Sahib and his Ministry had lost the confidence 
of the people, the Assembly should be dissolved and fresh clec- 


-tions’held. As regards Section 93, the India Office said that it 


could not be invoked because there was no clear indication that 
the constitutional machinery of the Province had broken down 
under the Congress Ministry. Similarly, they doubted whether 
Liaquat’s information as regards the proclamation of Pathani- 
stan was correct. Therefore, the India Office took the position 
that the Congress Ministry should not be removed before 15 
August because His Majesty’s Government would be held re- 
sponsible for this action for which they could offer no justifica- 
tion. 

It scems that the Quaid-i-Azam was angry with Mountbatten 
because he had originally promised to get the Ministry removed 
before 15 August and had failed to carry out his promise. The 
Quaid was not being quite fair to Mountbatten because the Vice- 
roy did advise the Secretary of State to agree to the dismissal of 
the Congress Ministry in the Frontier but was overruled. Perhaps 
the Quaid did not relish the idea of himself dismissing Khan 
Sahib and thereby giving the impression of being arbitrary. On 
22 August Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the N-W.F.P., 
was directed by the Governor-General to dismiss the Ministry of 
Khan Sahib. 

One can understand why Jinnah was reluctant to use the ex- 
traordinary powers available to him under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, to dismiss a Provincial Ministry. The dismissal 
of Khan Sahib’s Ministry created a precedent and the later Cen- 
tral Governments also resorted to their reserve powers in dis- 
missing Provincial Ministries. The Governor knew the Frontier 
and its leaders intimately. Khan Sahib, though under the in- 
fluence of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, was not an irresponsible 
person. He had given clear assurances to the Governor that as 
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long as he was Chief Minister, he would do nothing injurious to 
the Pakistan Constitution, and that he had no Safention of declar- 
Pra elggeodent Pathanistan. Even if the League circles 
€ sincerity of Khan Sahib’s professions of loyalty, they 
could have asked the Frontier Provincial League leader, Qaiyum 
Khan, to produce a majority in the Assembly and move a motion 
of no-confidence against Khan Sahib’s Ministry. Such a course of 
action would have clearly saved the Central Government from re- 
sorting to its reserve powers and thereby creating a precedent. It 
may be noted that Qaiyum Khan did succeed in winning seven 
Congressmen to his side in January 1948. If this were not possible 
at an early stage, it was surely open to the Central Government 
to direct the Governor to dissolve the Provincial Assembly and 
hold fresh elections. The precedent of dismissing a Ministry which 
had a majority and then commissioning another man to form a 
Ministry in the hope that the latter would soon be in a position to 
produce a majority was bound to lead to political instability in 
the Provinces. 

Abdul Qaiyum Khan was invited to form a Ministry on 22 
August 1947. According to Jinnah’s instructions given under 
Section 51(5) to the Governor, the Ministry was to consist of only 
two persons, including the Chief Minister. It may be pointed out 
that Section 51(5), which said that in the matters of ‘the choos- 
ing and summoning and the dismissal of ministers’, the Governor 
would have to comply with such particular directions as might be 
issued to him by the Governor-General, was inserted in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, by Lord Mountbatten on the apie 
of Jinnah. This provision was reminiscent of Resolution No. 2 0 
the Muslim League Working Committee passed in October 1989. 
According to this resolution, the President was empowered to 
‘advise, guide and issue instructions to Muslim League aan in 
the various Provincial Legislatures in the event of some sudden 

scing.’ in Chapter VI that Jinnah 
emergency arising.’ It has been seen in pret d th 
did make use of these powers. Thus, when Qaiyum presse oe 
Governor that he should have a third Minister in his syed 
Governor wrote to Jinnah asking for his instructions in 
matter. 

Abdul Qaiyum Khan, 


in the Central Legislative 
for a long time from the Congress 


Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
aig actos had thundered ineffectively 
benches. Power had come to 
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him after a long time and now that it was within his grasp, he 
wanted to make full use of it. There was no doubt that he was a 
man of tremendous energy and knew how to get things done 
efficiently and promptly. There was onc thing that he could not 
tolerate and that was opposition. He was not liked by some of the 
Muslim League leaders themselves, most notable among them be- 
ing the Pir of Manki Sharif, mainly because of his autocratic and 
ruthless methods and also because he was not a Pathan, being a 
Kashmiri by origin. But more important than this discontent in 
the Muslim League ranks was the fact that Qaiyum for nearly _ 
two and a half months after_he assumed-office-did-iol-have a 


_majority-in-the-Touse; The Muslim League Party had about 15 


members as compared to 21 members of the Congress Party. The 
Chief Minister was quite concerned about his position in the 
House as the Budget Session which was to be held in March 
1948, was approaching. Furthermore, he was being pestered by 
his party men for all kinds of favours. Qaiyum suggested to the 
Governor that an ideal arrangement for the Province would be 
to remove the Legislature altogether and have a referendum every 
three years in which a leader would be chosen who would be 
allowed to select three or four colleagues to run the whole admini- 
stration. The Governor also thought that perhaps a system like 
that was morc suitable to conditions in the sub-continent than a 
parliamentary form of government. Jinnah, on the other hand, 
was thinking of dissolving the Assembly sine die. However, 
neither of the schemes came to fruition because the Muslim 
League was successful in persuading seven Congressmen to join 
ater pay 1948. 
ter Qalyum Khan stabili i iti i ini 
he turned + Ath his 0 re ie potion Gta ei 


Khan Sahib. By arresti 


made him not only a martyr in the eyes of the general public but 


also antagonized the moderates in the C 
‘Ongress. Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan bef ; 
an before P; gination of the 
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Pathans for his defiance of the British Raj. He was popularly 
known as the Frontier Gandhi. Qaiyum was making the same 
mistake that the former British Home Secretaries had made. They 
also had taken the line that the best way of dealing with the Con- 
gress in the Frontier was to crush it, P 


factor which influenced Qaiyum Khan’s policy towards the Con- 


The Governor in a note submitted to Jinnah said that Pathani- 
stan at that time was not mooted by anyone in the Frontier as a 
serious demand and that none of the Congress leaders harboured 
any feelings of disloyalty towards Pakistan. Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan could be a source of scrious trouble in the future if he were 
unnecessarily antagonized or not handled skilfully. ‘The only 
sense in which the ‘‘Pathanistan” movement has any reality 
scems to be that there is a definite disinclination of the people 
(officials and public) to be linked with the Punjab. I think they 
fear that the Punjab might “swamp” them.’ What the Governor 
had been striving for since a long time was to bring about a con- 
fluence between right-wing members of the old Congress Party 
and those elements like the Khans, professional men, villagers, 
etc. who were united under the Muslim League. But nobody 
took much heed of this sound advice and warning. However, it 
was clear that most of the secds of future conflict were there 
during Jinnah’s time itself. 


III. First Siens or Discontent 1n East BENGAL 


As compared to the holocaust in the Punjab, there was com- 
parative calm in Bengal. The problem of refugees and their re- 
habilitation was not very serious in East Bengal. But in the matter 
of sctting up an administrative machinery, difficulties in East 
Bengal were much more formidable. Hindus had held more than 
their share on a population basis in the administrative services. 
Many of the most competent Registrars and Assistant Secretaries 
had been Hindus. The Secretaries in the Provincial Government 
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after Partition were mostly Muslims who were either from the 
Punjab or from the U.P. In the entire Indian Civil Service of un- 
divided India, there had been only one Muslim officer from East 
Bengal. He had risen from the ranks of the Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice and had been superseded many times before Partition. Thus, 
there was a serious shortage of competent officers in East Bengal. 
‘There was a time when over fifty per cent. of the Civil and 
Criminal Courts could not function owing to the shortage of, 
judicial and executive officers.’*' Similarly, the economic life of 
the new Province was more or less paralysed when the exodus 
of Hindu businessmen and accountants took place. 

Just as there was resentment against Punjabi officers in Sind, 
so was there a similar grievance against the Punjabi and U.P. 
officials in East Bengal. In the first flush of patriotic fervour, the 
differences in culture and language between East Bengalis and 
their superior officers did not seem serious. But soon the Bengalis 
became aware of the fact that the non-Bengali officials would not 
care to learn the local language and expected the people in Bengal 
to learn Urdu or English. They found it difficult to fill out their 
money order forms or understand the value of the money written 
on stamps, etc. because Bengali was nowhere to be found on any 
of these documents.** East Bengal also felt isolated from West 
Pakistan and therefore it was suggested that some of the sessions 
of the Assembly should also be held in Dacca. Supporting this 
suggestion, Begum Shaista Suhrawardy Ikramullah said, ‘A 
feeling is growing among the Eastern Pakistanis that Eastern 
Pakistan is being neglected and treated merely as a ‘colony’ of 
Western Pakistan.’** 

Thus, the tension and ill-fecling between the Punjabi and U.P. 
officers and their East Bengali subordinates and clerks increased 
slowly but steadily. Similarly, the relationship between some of 
the East Bengali politicians and their West Pakistani opposite 
numbers was far from cordial. There was a widespread belief in 
Karachi and Lahore that East Bengalis regarded themselves as 


1 Khwaja Nazimuddin’s Address as the Governor-General, Constituent 
Assembly (Legislature) of Pakistan Debates, 16 December 1948, Vol. II, 
No. 2, p. 4. 

22 Constituent Assembly of Pakistan Debates, 25 February 1948, Vol. IT. 
No. 2, p. 16. : , 
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at first and Pakistanis second. A demand for the recogni- 
ion o} Bengali as ‘a separate state language equal to Urdu had 
also tha into being. 
_l¢ Governor-General visited East Bengal in 
His speeches clearly indicated that the tue Pee 
an ~ regard to their language, their economic and adminis- 
tive ackwardness, and the alleged supercilious or haughty 
attitude of the Punjabi and Urdu-speaking Muslim officers could 
not be brushed aside lightly. For each malady the Quaid-i-Azam 
Prescribed a ‘Sovercign remedy. As regards the growing feeling 
of provincialism, the Quaid-i-Azam had this to say, ‘Islam has 
taught us this, and I think you will agree with me that whatever 
else you may be and whatever you are, you are a Muslim. You 
belong. to a nation now; you have now. carved out a territory, a 
vast territory, it is all yours; it does not belong to a Punjabi or a 
Sindhi or a Pathan, or a Bengali, it is yours.’** But presumably 
the growing middle-class in East Bengal felt that in addition to 
Islam, they should be bound to the Centre by tangible means like 
better living conditions and better employment opportunities in 
their Province. As the father of the nation, Jinnah could soothe 
their tempers. He could advise them to be patient. And they 
knew he was impartial. He himself was neither a Punjabi, nor a 
Sindhi. They could not associate him with any Province. Thus: 


Please do not think that I do not appreciate the position. Very often 
it becomes a vicious circle. When you speak to a Bengali he says: 
‘Yes, you are right, but the Punjabi is so arrogant’; when you speak 
to the Punjabi or non-Bengali, he says, ‘Yes, but these people do not 
want us here, they want to get us out’. Now this is vicious circle and 
I do not think anybody can solve this Chinese puzzle. The question 
is, who is going to be more sensible, more practical, more statesman- 
like, and will be rendering the greatest service to Pakistan? So make 
up your mind and from today put an end to this sectionalism. 


In Muslim countries an aged person is regarded with great 
respect. The Quaid-i-Azam had not only won Pakistan, but also 
grown considerably old in winning it. Thus, many people were 
prepared to listen to him even if they were not sure that he on 
right. Thus, he could get away by declaring quite clearly that the 

24 Quaid-e-Azam Speaks, Karachi: Pak Publicity, n.d., p. 129- 
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state language of Pakistan was going to be Urdu and no other 
‘cane, aes who tries to mislead you is really the enemy of 
Pakistan. Without one State Language, no Nation can remain 
tied up solidly together and function.’* a 

The Governor-General also knew that an agitation had been 
organized by the followers of Suhrawardy against the Provincial 
Government on the language issue. This agitation had also the 
support of a number of Muslim Leaguers who had been former 
supporters of Suhrawardy in undivided Bengal. Muhammad Ali 
(Bogra) and Tafazzal Ali were leading figures in the agitation. 
The Quaid’s technique was to weaken the agitation by depriving 
it of some of its leaders. Muhammad Ali (Bogra), who later be- 
came Prime Minister of Pakistan, was sent to Burma as the Am- 
bassador of Pakistan. Tafazzal Ali was offered a post in the Pro- 
vincial Ministry. It may be noted that when in 1952 Khwaja 
Nazimuddin, as Prime Minister, advised the Bengalis that they 
should accept Urdu as the national language of Pakistan and re- 
minded them that the Quaid-i-Azam had also expressed a similar 
desire, he raised a hornets’ nest. There was so much commotion 
that it finally led to riots and political unrest and the defeat of 
the Muslim League in the elections of spring, 1954. 

The Government of India Act, 1935 with all its shortcomings 
was a great improvement on the Government of India Act, 1919. 
Its most distinct contribution to the advance of responsible gov- 
ernment in India lay in the considerable degree of autonomy that 
was granted to the Provinces. At first the Congress Ministers in 
1937 refused to accept office unless and until they were assured 
on ee would not use their reserve powers in day-to- 

Y istration. The Congress was assured that the reserve 
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en language of Pakistan was going to be Urdu and no other 
guage. “Anyone who tries to mislead you is really th 
Pakistan. Without one S you is really the enemy of 
scdanecli ne State Language, no Nation can remain 
ted up solidly together and function.’2* 
The Governor-General also knew that an agitation had been 
Organized by the followers of Suhrawardy against the Provincial 
Government on the language issue. This agitation had also the 
support of a number of Muslim Leaguers who had been former 
supporters of Suhrawardy in undivided Bengal. Muhammad Ali 
(Bogra) and Tafazzal Ali were leading figures in the agitation. 
The Quaid’s technique was to weaken the agitation by depriving 
it of some of its leaders. Muhammad Ali (Bogra), who later be- 
came Prime Minister of Pakistan, was sent to Burma as the Am- 
bassador of Pakistan. Tafazzal Ali was offered a post in the Pro- 
vincial Ministry. It may be noted that when in 1952 Khwaja 
Nazimuddin, as Prime Minister, advised the Bengalis that they 
should accept Urdu as the national language of Pakistan and re- 
minded them that the Quaid-i-Azam had also expressed a similar 
desire, he raised a hornets’ nest. There was so much commotion 
that it finally led to riots and political unrest and the defeat of 
the Muslim League in the elections of spring, 1954- : 

The Government of India Act, 1935 with all its shortcomings 
was a great improvement on the Government of India Act, 1919. 
Its most distinct contribution to the advance of responsible gov- 
ernment in India lay in the considerable degree of autonomy that 
was granted to the Provinces. At first the Congress Ministers in 
1937 refused to accept office unless and until they were assured 
that the Governors would not use their reserve powers in day-to- 
day administration. The Congress was assured that the Lee 
powers were to be used for special or rare occasions and t at 
the Governors had no intention of seeking recourse to them in 
: i the Muslim League, the 
normal circumstances. According to u ee 
British Governors went so far in appeasing the ai, ON as 
for power that they did not protect the pon oem ie med ie 
a howe : oa hei te ‘Nationalists used 
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power had disappeared and the office of the Viceroy and the 
Quaid-i-Azam was combined in -one person. In addition, the 
powers of the Central Government in the adapted Government 
of India Act, 1935, had actually expanded instead of contracting. 
This meant that it was not ezsy for the Provinces to defy either the 
Central Government or the Quaid-i-Azam, the Governor- 
General. 

In justification, the Government of Pakistan could argue that 
circumstances were such that Pakistan could not afford the 
luxury of a full-fledged federal system. The Provincial politi- 
cians instead of helping the Central Government to resettle the 
refugees had acted in a short-sighted and selfish manner. In fact, 
one could argue that the Central Government had not used their 
powers of control and regulation over the Provinces effectively 
and wisely. They could have used these powers, for example, to 
pressure the Provinces into introducing land reforms. Nobody 
knew better than the Governor-General how powerful the land- 
lords of Sind and the Punjab were for he had dealt with them in 
the political field before Partition. By introducing land reforms, 
the Government could have acquired land to resettle the refugees 
and at the same time broken the political power of the landlords. 
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10 THE VICEREGAL SYSTEM AND Typ 
MUSLIM NATIONALIST MOVEMEN; 


In the political system of the British Empire in India, all power in 
the final analysis rested in the hands of the Viceroy or the Goy. 
ernor-General in Council. The Governor-General was under 
the,overall control of the Secretary of State for India and the 
British Parliament. But it was well known that the Secretary of 
State for India did not interfere in day to day matters, and eyen 
in broad policy matters the directives that the Secretary of State 
issued to the Governor-General were largely influenced by the 
kind of information and advice that the Governor-General fur- 
nished to the Secretary of State. The Central Executive in India 
was the Governor-General in Council. It was true that after the 
Provincial elections in 1937, when the Government of India Act, 
1935 was applied to the Provinces, there took place a marked re- 
laxation in the Governor-General’s control over the Provincial 
Governments, But in the Centre, where the Act of 1935 was not 
implemented, the authority of the Governor-General in Council 
continued relatively intact. The transitional Central Government, 
which lasted from 1937 to 1947, derived its powers from the Gov- 
érmment of India Act, rg 19, as modified by certain amendments. 
In this system, all matters pertaining to the Central Govert- 
aed were under the control of the Governor-General in 
ouncil. The will of the legislature as expressed by a majority 
erry Y the Governor-General. The Legislative 
Assembly rejected the budget for six successive years from 1934 
onwards and each time the budget had to be ‘certified’? It was 
meen the Congress or the Muslim League Members were 
by a Son a Fovernment was able to get its budget approved 


€ Governor-General chose his own ! 
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pended heavily upon the Central Secretariat. In addition to seeing 
the Members of his Council, the Governor-General could see 


| directly the Secretaries of various departments. This dominant 


influence of the Civil Service was not confined merely to the 
in Central Government; indeed, the main foundation of this system 
y- of bureaucratic dominance was the district administration 
ler which was under the control of the Deputy Commissioner or the 
he District Magistrate. It was true that at the Provincial level from 
of 1937 onwards, i.e. after the Provincial elections were held under 
en the Government of India Act, 1935, this political system became 
te | a mixed political system in the sense that at the Provincial level 
ne the bureacratic domination was modified by the presence of oe 
r- Congress or Muslim League representatives or representatives 0 
i other political groups in the Government. 
“ The British Gapire in India was basically held together by 
re ‘ d i rtant of which was the 
tral civil services, the most impor ee 
t, Central civi , the Tenis sexvice not only co 
c- Indian Civil Service. Members tee ee the Provincial and 
al trolled the district administratiel © rtant portfolios in the 
t | Central Secretariats. Some of the aay eld by members of the 
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t, | Indian Givil Service. It may aosages ? those which nailed 
inces, a! of this 
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land revenue. In performing these functions, he had to emplo 

political skills. He arbitrated in local disputes and while ped 
this he maintained a balance between various castes and tribes in 
the district, and he tried to make sure that his district by and 
large was law-abiding and loyal to the British Government. His 
political and administrative skills consisted of a judicious com- 
bination of force and persuasion, and force was used only in ex- 
treme cases. Even when coercion became necessary, a skilful 
Deputy Commissioner or District Magistrate was expected first to 
employ threats rather than the actual use of force. These political 

and administrative skills have been characterized as hikmat-i- 
amali (judicious management). 

The role of the Deputy Commissioner was like that of a French 
Prefect: he not only maintained law and order but also controlled 
or supervised a host of economic and social activities in the 
district. Departments like Public Health, Education, Agriculture, 
and Irrigation all worked under his supervision. In matters like 
remission of land revenue, granting of agricultural loans, or 
building of schools, the people in the countryside depended 
almost entirely upon the goodwill and leadership of the Deputy 
Commissioner. This seriously undermined the role of the politician 
for he could neither put forward vigorously the interests of his con- 
stituents, nor was much patronage available to him at the dis- 
trict level. In no other Provinces of British India did this system 
strike such deep roots as it did in the Provinces of the Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier, which became parts of West Paki- 
stan. These Provinces inherited the administrative system of 
what were called the Non-Regulation Provinces. The British 
found that the over-legalistic administrative system of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay (known as Regulation Provinces), with its 
careful definition of rights and obligations of ‘the citizens and 
Officers, had not produced an equitable system of justice. In the 
Regulation Provinces, the district officers could not use their 
discretionary authority to help the illiterate and poor peas- 
ants against the exploitation of the landlords and the money- 
lenders. However, the administrative system of the Regulation 
Provinces with its careful definition of the rights of the citizenry 
and the restrictions it placed on the authority of the district 

3 Philip Woodruff, The Men Who Ruled India: The Guardians, London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1954, PP. 179-80, 249. 
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officer enabled the growth of political consciousness in these 
Provinces. 

In the Non-Regulation Provinces like the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier, all powers—executive, magisterial, and 
judicial—were concentrated in the hands of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. These Provinces, which were acquired after sustained 
military activity, were governed by a mixed cadre of Deputy 
Commissioners, drawn from both the Indian Civil Service and 
the Indian Political Service. A large number of the officers of 
the Indian Political Service were drawn from the Indian Army. 
It has been reported that when these areas were first acquired, 
directions given to officers were no more than these: ‘Settle the 
country, make the people happy, and take care there are no 
rows.”* In other words, the British in the Non-Regulation Pro- 
vinces had restored the old Moghal administrative system in 
which enormous executive power was concentrated in the hands 
of the local representative of the Government. The system in the 
Non-Regulation Provinces was clearly paternal and authoritarian 
rather than legal or democratic. In order that the peasantry in 
these areas might remain contented, the administration of justice 
was to be simple and quick. The Deputy Commissioner thought 
that the people placed in his charge were to be protected both 
from money-lenders and wily urban politicians. Above all, in 
these areas British interests had to be protected so that the in- 
fluence of anti-British elements might be undermined and that of 
the conservative elements promoted. Sir George Cunningham, 
Governor of the North-West Frontier Province (1937-45 and 

1947-8), wrote to Jinnah: 


What I have been striving for, for some years past, is to get the good 
right-wing members of the old Congress party to join up with all 
those elements—Khans, professional men, villagers, etc.—who used 
to oppose Congress and are now united under the Muslim League.® 


This partly explains why political consciousness in West Paki- 
stan, which has inherited the system of Non-Regulation Pro- 


Cited in Lieut.-Col. R. North, The Literature of the North-West Fron- 
tier of India: A Select Bibliography, North-West Frontier Province: 
Government Stationery and Printing Office, 1946, p. 12. 

* Cunningham Papers. Note on the N.-W. Frontier Province. Sent to 
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vinces, has seldom been as high as that in East Pakistan wht 
has inherited the system of Regulation Provinces, Whigs 
In order to evaluate the total impact of the colonial system in 
terms of social change among Muslims in India, the colonial 
system may be regarded as an independent variable, and the 
traditional system consisting of its types of authority structure 
and values as an intervening variable. What emerges is the 
dependent variable, namely the emergent political system and 
political culture. One can see the impact of Western rationalism 
or liberalism on Islam in the writings of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, Ameer Ali, and Sir Muhammad Iqbal. However, it may 
be noted that profound as this impact was, Islam continued to 
exercise a moderating or conservative influence. First of all, Mus- 
lim liberal thinkers sought Islamic sanctions for propagating and 
accepting modern ideas of democracy, Western systems of educa- 
tion, equal rights for women, and so on. Secondly, the impact of 
the colonial system on the traditional types of authority structute, 
particularly in parts which became West Pakistan later, was very 
little. One could go so far as to say that even the egalitarian ideas 
of Islam had hardly exercised any influence on the traditional 
hold of the landlord, the mullah, and the pir over the peasants. So 
far as the British were concerned, it could be said that under 
their régime a symbiotic relationship had developed between the 
Deputy Commissioner and the feudal interests represented by the 
landlord and the pir. The British wanted a contented peasantry 
because the Punjab and the N.-W.F.P. formed a major strategic 
area for the defence of their Indian Empire against any external 
attack, for example from Russia. They freed the peasants from the 
rapacity of the Hindu money-lender through the Punjab Aliena- 
tion of Land Act, 1900, but the domination of the traditional 
interests was left relatively undisturbed because the landlord, the 
mullah and the pir formed important links in the system of in- 
direct rule. This system enabled the British to maintain political 
tranquillity in the usually turbulent tribal areas of the Frontier; 
indeed, one could argue that if-the tribes had erupted in 1947 in 
support of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the establishment of 
Pakistan would have been delayed and perhaps seriously jeopar- 
dized. This calm on the Frontier had been achieved after years 
of skilful propaganda by such British officials as Parsons and 
Cunningham since the early part of 1939. This was largely done 
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ough the mullahs, and the object was to keep the tribes on the 
patish side in the war.° 

1’ the Viceregal system performed the governmental functions 
4 emely well. The enormous and relatively accurate data that 
as communicated to the Governor-General and the Governor 


wer of the Governor-General. The goals of the British rule were 
ar and the art of hikmat-i-amali (judicious management) was so 


The capabilities of the British Viceregal system in terms of ex- 
ction, regulation, and distribution were of a high order.’ Prob- 

like inflation, the Bengal famine and the ‘Quit India’ move- 
ent of the Congress neither disrupted seriously the war effort 
|, the foundations of British rule during the Second World 
tar. During the Second World War, the Indian Army expanded 
m 189,000 men with 1,115 Indian officers to an Army of 2.5 
lion people with 15,740 Indian officers. Impressive as the Gov- 
mental functions and the capabilities of the Viceregal system 
re, it found itself increasingly inadequate in its political func- 
ons and capabilities. The Deputy Commissioner could maintain 
Jie rural areas in relative political quiescence, but there was 
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obvious from the very beginning that the kind of trust and under- 
standing between the British and the Indians that were needed to 
facilitate the growth of parliamentary institutions and an orderly 
transfer of power were lacking in India. We have already seen 
earlier that in 1942 Mahatma Gandhi confessed to the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, that had he read the Government of India Act, 
1935 when it was passed, the course of Indian history might 
have been different. In other words, Congress leaders had re- 
jected the Act without reading it. Considerable bitterness was in- 
jected into the British-Indian dialogue as a result of hasty and 
indiscreet pronouncements of British leaders like Churchill. It is 
well known that Churchill denounced the Government of India 
Act, 1935 The author has also gathered that Churchill refused to 
follow the then Viceroy Lord Irwin’s suggestion that he should 
bring himself up to date on the Indian situation by meeting some 
of the Indian leaders who were visiting Britain to attend the Round 
Table Conference. Churchill wrote to the Viceroy: “I have got a 
point of view with which I am thoroughly well satisfied and I’m 
damned if I will have any bloody Indian upsetting it.” 

Prior to the emergence of Gandhi as the Nationalist leader and 
the launching of the Khilafat movement of the early twenties, 
Indian leaders like Gokhale and Jinnah were constitutionalists 
who believed in a gradual and orderly evolution of representative 
government in India. The terrorist movements unleashed by 
Tilak in Maharashtra and other Hindu leaders in Bengal were 
mostly of a sporadic nature. Jinnah. was not only a constitu- 
tionalist in the narrow sense of the term but a political craftsman 
who regarded politics as the art of the possible. During the 
twenties and early thirties one sees him as a mediator and a com- 
promiser trying to bridge the gulf between Gandhi and’ the 
British or engaged in the difficult pursuit of keeping the rival 
Muslim factions led by liberals and conservatives within the Mus- 


After the famous declaration of the British Government of 
Yor7 regarding progressive realization of responsible government 
athe goal of British policy, it was clear that the British were pre- 
red to set up representative institutions in India. But it was also 


lim League.’ It is noteworthy that he was not only opposed to 


8 This quotation from Winston Churchill's letter to Lord Irwin has been 
furnished to the author by Sir George Cunningham, who was Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin. 
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the non-co-operation or civil disobedience movements launched 
from time to time by Gandhi, but also was against the Khilafat 
movement in which Hindus and Muslims co-operated under the 
leadership of Maulana Muhammad Ali and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Jinnah felt that if the broad masses‘of people were admitted into 
a political organization, it would be difficult to control that poli- 
tical movement. It is said that he once suggested that only matri- 
culates should be admitted to the membership of the Congress 
organization. Gandhi, on the other hand, was of the opinion that 
power could not be wrested from British hands without a mass 
movement. 

Tilak was the first leader who tried to broadbase the Nationa- 
list movement by appealing to Hindu religious sentiments. This 
was also a shrewd move on his part because he thought that 
under the cloak of religion he could carry on his anti-British acti- 
vities and it would be difficult for the British Government to ban 
religious meetings as easily as they could suppress political meet- 
ings. This was not merely a matter of political tactics, but also 
indicated how ambivalent leaders like Tilak were: they wanted to 
organize mass movements by using Hindu religious symbols and 
slogans, and at the same tinie they wanted to build Indian 
nationalism on the basis of Hindu-Muslim understanding. They 
did not seem to realize that if they achieved the first objective 
of building a mass movement through religious methods, the 
attainment of Hindu-Muslim accord would become well-nigh 
impossible. This was because both Hindu and Muslim urban 
leaders often lived in two different worlds. In the world of uni- 
versities, law courts and bar associations they talked about con- 
stitutional liberties and could co-operate with leaders of other 
communities. But when confronted with the world of village 
and families, leaders like Tilak seemed to be under the-.spell of 
traditional Hindu mores, customs, and ideas. 

It was left to the genius of Gandhi to bring together under 
one organization the liberals and constitutionalists like Motilal 
Nehru and C. R. Das and the more conservative followers of 
Tilak and other leaders like Malaviya. He also supported the 
Khilafat movement because such an opportunity, he said, would 
not ‘recur for another hundred years.’ To Jinnah, all this and 
particularly the non-violent non-co-operation movement was an 
extreme programme which for the moment might excite the 
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imagination of the inexperienced youth and the j 8 
ates masses, but would eventually lead to dete the 
i : G tion, 

chaos. It is well known that the Khilafat Movement not 
resulted in frustration but increased Hindu-Muslim : a? 
However, Gandhi’s hold over the masses increased stea diy, - 
appealed to Hindu sentiments through Hindu ideas and symbo e 
and when he succeeded in building a mass organization the Con. 
gress was no longer a political party but a nationalist movement, 
Its high command was very much like the Viceroy’s Government, 
with final power in the hands of Gandhi, and a Working Com. 
mittee to deal with day to day matters.of organization and dis¢. 
pline. Like the British Government, the Congress organization 
was also heavily centralized, with hardly any autonomy available 
to the Congress organizations at the Provincial level. Even when 
the Congress formed Provincial Governments during 1937-9, the 
power of the central high command could not be defied by the 
Provincial Governments. Gandhi declared: ‘When we march as 
an army, we are no longer a démocracy. As soldiers we have got 
to take orders from the general and obey him implicitly. His word 
must be law. I am your general.’ ; . 

In such a movement there was no careful aggregation of in- 
terests. Most of the opposition could be silenced. Even a duly 
elected President like Subhas Chandra Bose had to resign be- 
cause Gandhi had opposed his election. Socialist groups and even 
Nehru often expressed their opposition to some of Gandhi's doc- 
trines, but they were helpless because of the tremendous mas 
appeal that Gandhi possessed. They knew that in order to make 
the movement increasingly broadbased, a leader like Gane 
had to address his appeals in symbols and forms which woul 
move the great majority of his Hindu followers. The term Vidya 
Mandirs (Temples of Learning) used in the Congress education 
scheme might appear highly distasteful to Muslims, but @ 
great majority of Congressmen who were Hindus thought it # 
source of inspiration to ninety-nine per cent of the village ae 
lation.*° Another factor which widened the gulf between : 
leaders of the two communities was, that the. Congress movemen 
with its grassroot support produced new kinds of leaders W! 
cultural roots were closer to the broad Hindu masses rather te 
to highly Westernized leaders like Jinnah, or even to ot 

© R. Coupland, op. cit., Part II, p. 191. 
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Muslim leaders who were much less Westernized but Muslim in 
their culture and outlook. 

Thus, a nationalist movement is not a carefully constructed 
aggregation of interests. It is led by charismatic leaders whose 
political skills do not lie in the art of compromise but in the capa- 
city with which they can galvanize the dull docile masses into 
fierce fighters of the battles of freedom. A grand passion for free- 
dom and social justice and not Pragmatism becomes the life blood 
of such a movement. However, the British policy of progressive 
transfer of power and the extension of the franchise to thirty 
million voters under the Government of India Act, 1935 made 
the Congress and the League movements realize that they needed 
elaborate organizations if their representative claims were to be 
successfully tested through elections. This injected a sense of 
Pragmatic realism into what otherwise would have been purely 
politics of the grand design. The Indian National Congress was 
much more successful than the All-India Muslim League in 
evolving within its organization appropriate mechanisms to re- 

solve disputes between rival and regional factions. 

To trace the development of Jinnah’s political ideas from the 
first decade of this century onwards is to identify the links and 
clues that explain the growth of the Muslim nationalist move- 
ment leading to the establishment of Pakistan. To Hindus and 
the Indian National Congress, the changes that took place in 
Jinnah’s ideas during the thirties and forties constitute a — 
tragedy which tore asunder the sacred unity of India. To co ag 
lims, such changes symbolize the triumph of Muslim oer . 
Duting the first two decades of this century, one sees Jinn : = an 
ardent and tireless nationalist who believed that the ea i 
of the future Indian state should rest on the bedrock of Hindu- 

. sis twenty-fifth session of the Indian 
Muslim unity. In 1g10, at the y cas aimremntiie- tiie 
National Congress, he introduced a resolution, Be Jinnah was 
extension of separate electorates to local bodies. ate great 
always a hard-headed political realist. ae ioe insets 
majority of influential Muslims wanted sep: oneof the ereat 
andthe Lucknow Pact of 1916, of which he hk slims. In 1919, 
architects, conceded separate electorates to ‘iu z 
y Freedom: The Story of the 


: How India Wrought for : hical Pub- 
poe ae Told from Oficial Records, Madras: Hneosopniee 
lishing. House, 1915, p-5t 8. 
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before the Joint Select Committee on the Government of India 
Bill, he declared: ‘Nothing will please me more than when that 
day comes’ when all distinctions between Hindus and Muslims 
would have disappeared.? He pointed out that within the next 
decade or so Muslims would cease to demand separate elector- 
ates, but leaders like himself, who believed in joint electorates, 
constituted a minority at that time.® Jinnah once said that it 
was his ambition to become the Muslim Gokhale, and Gokhale’s - 
own estimate about Jinnah was: ‘He has true stuff in him and 
that freedom from all sectarian prejudice which will make him 
the best ambassador of the Hindu-Muslim unity.’™* 

In spite of his liberalism and modern outlook and his great 
skill in playing the role of a mediator between Hindus and Mus- 
lims, the realities of Indian politics were such that he found him- 
self moving closer -to the Muslim League than to the Con- 
gress. His increasing association with the Muslim League en- 
abled him to understand that it was not so much their suspicion 
or communalism that explained the Muslim adherence to separ- 
ate electorates as their genuine fears of being dominated by the 
more advanced Hindus even in Muslim-majority Provinces like 
Bengal and Punjab. Thus, in 1925, while explaining the details 
of the Lucknow Pact of 1916, Jinnah pointed out that even in 
the Muslim-majority Provinces of Punjab and Bengal, Muslims 
feared that under joint electorates they would ‘never get even ten 
or fifteen per cent of the seats.”!> The explanation was that numeri- 
cally Muslims were in a majority in these Provinces, but as voters 
they were in a minority because of poverty and backWwardness. 

However, until the late twenties, Jinnah’s basic approach to 
Indian political problems was more or less that of a detached 
or dispassionate expert who was expected to bring to bear his 
knowledge and skill to solving given problems. During this time 


32 Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill Vol. II: 
Minutes of Evidence, London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1919, p. 225. 

18 Tbid., p. 229. ; } 

14 Mohamed Ali Jinnah: An Ambassador of Unity: His Speeches and 
Writings 1912-1917. With a Biographical Appreciation by Sarojini Naidu, 
Madras: Ganesh & Co., n.d., p. 1. ; 

18 The Indian Quarterly Register 1925, Calcutta; The Annual Register 
Office, n.d., Vol. I, pp. 68-69. See also his testimony before the Joint 
Select Committee on the Government of India Bill, Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill, op. cit:, p. 225. 
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he did not identify himself with any particular group or com- 
munity. Addressing the All-Parties Conference in 1925, he said: 
‘I have not come to say what Mussalmans want. ... Let us put 
our heads together not as Hindus or Mahomedans but as 
Indians.”** Even though Jinnah had worked closely with the Con- 
gress, the League, and other party leaders, he was not only per- 
sonally aloof but put forward a point of view which was often 
different from that of most of his colleagues. Even during the 
days when the Congress and the League followed their constitu- 
tional courses of action, his views were at variance with those 
held either by the League or the Congress or even the Home Rule 
League. Giving evidence before the Joint Select Committee of the 
Government of India Bill in 1919, Jinnah said: ‘I told you that 
my position is this, that I have Openly disagreed with the Con- 
gress, I have openly disagreed with the Moslem League, and 
there are some views which the Home Rule League holds with 
regard to these reforms which I do not,?7 Later, when Gandhi 
established his ascendancy in the Congress, Jinnah’s political 
loneliness became even more Pronounced. Jinnah found during 
the late twenties that his constitutional compromises and formulae 
were being swept aside by the tide of the Congress nationalist 
movement that Gandhi had organized; similarly, he found that 
his own community, the Muslims, were somewhat distrustful 
of his liberal views. There is considerable evidence to show how 
politically lonely and helpless he was during this time. Comment- 
ing on Jinnah’s role during the Round Table Conference, Lord 
Templewood has written: 


It is true that he intermittently took a prominent part in the debates, 
but many of us could never follow the movements of his volatile 
mind. He never seemed to wish to work with anyone. Was he in 
favour of All-India Federation? We could not tell for certain, 
though it is worth remembering that he never then suggested the 
division of India and the creation of Pakistan. Was he in favour of 
provincial autonomy without change in the Centre? Sometimes he 
gave us the impression that he did not wish to go beyond provincial 
autonomy, and at other times, that he demanded responsible goy. 
ernment both in the Centre and in the Provinces, It was this elusive. 


1° The Indian Quarterly Register 1925, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 67. 
11 Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill, Op. cit, 
Pp. 219. 
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ness that made it difficult for us to co-operate with him, or for him 


to give any clear lead to his Muslim colleagues.® 


i in February 1936, in I, 
eech that Jinnah made in ary 936, in ahore, ‘ 
aah ies during the Round Table Conference his Views could re 
be identified with those of any delegate belonging to any politcal 
party: 4 7 . 

. ere unhappy with me because o: Ty views regardin 
nel My Hindu friends were angry with me because of 
the fourteen points that I advocated. Rulers of Indian states were 
indignant because I had opposed their secret negotiations and activi. 
ties Guring the Conference. The British Parliamentarians were also 
resentful because I had characterized the Round Table Confer. 
ence itself as a fraud.?® 


Sirhilarly, one cannot do better than to quote Jinnah himself to 
show his sense of political frustration and helplessness: 


At that time; there was no pride in me and I used to beg fromsthe 
Congress.... I began to feel that neither could I help India, nor 
change the Hindu mentality, nor could I make the Musalmans 
realize their precarious position. I felt so disappointed and so de- 
pressed that I decided to settle down in London, Not that I did not 
love India; but I felt utterly helpless. I kept in touch with India, At 
the end of four years I found that the Musalmans were in the 
greatest danger. I made up my mind to come back to India, as I 
could not do any good from London. Having no sanction behind me 


T was in the position of a beggar and received the treatment that a 
beggar deserved: 


Jn February 1929, Jinnah suffered a personal loss when his. . 
wife, who was by origin a Parsi and younger than him by over 
twenty years, died. His marriage had failed in the sense that he 

been separated from his wife when she died. Kan} 
Dwarkadas, who was a close friend of Jinnah and his wife, haste 
corded that Jinnah took her death ‘as a failure and pes 
1s Viscount Temple r uel Hoare), Nine 
Troubled Years; London: Collie tee, a sslhasiiee ‘ 
Memeatia Husain Batalwi, ‘Iqbal awr Tahrik-i-Pakistan (1); te 
tracts ior jabah Panjab University, Nawa-i-Wagt, 14 eae! 
Iated by the author. Speech given in Urdu in this lecture hav 
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| fe... He never recovered from this loneliness 
[,ness added to the bitterness of his life; and I must 
|; bitterness, born out of this personal loss and dis- 
 yavelled into his political life22" 


ed these studies. Lasswell has pointed out: ‘Our 
is about the power seeker is that he pursues power 
of compensation against deprivation. Power is ex- 
«come low estimates of the self, by changing either 
the self or the environment in which it functions.”? 
‘is line of thinking, Alexander L. George and Juliette 
wrote their famous book Woodrow Wilson and 
use: A Personality Study. They tried to show how 
: so completely dominated by his father during his 
fia he sought compensation from this deprivation 
s ceaseless struggle for the acquisition of political 
j:oughout his life his relationships with others seemed 
on inner command never again to niger to 
pas’? Jinnah is also reported to have said that you 
-him but never bend him. Like Jinnah, Wilson also 
;track mind’. But there is no evidence to suggest that 
‘orivation arose as a result ‘= his pasouniny csi er 
Ls eee : .. However, as 2 
r dominated oy oe was the traumatic experience 
ition that Jinnah su ” » ervat ieee and the death of his 


I: of the failure of h cases ‘in which a severe depriva- 
$- Laswell = ‘tied led to furious concentration upon 
Pedy late in lite 

y 


: wife and above all the 
he + , of his beloved h II of 
| apg not loved ete is that 
# his wife of his later days- 

o the grim figure ah admired and often quoted his 
right, whom jinn sein! m of the Indian 
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empire into several states, who was so grief-stricken by the death 
of his first wife that he was persuaded by Richard Cobden to im- 
merse himself completely in the struggle for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws." 
It may be suggested that there was a congruence between the 
personal needs and ambitions of a leader like Jinnah and the 
needs of the Muslim community. He had a domineering person- 
ality and nearly always had a point of view different from that of 
other Indian leaders. Since he could not get along with others, he 
needed an organization which he could dominate and through 
which he could put forward his point of view. It must have also 
become apparent to him that politics in India had undergone a 
remarkable change as a result of the growing strength of a mass 
organization like the Indian NationalsCongress under the leader- 
ship of Gandhi. Under such conditions, power would gravitate 
towards leaders with a mass following. And if Jinnah were to con- 
fine his role to that of a skilful mediator, he could be neither ° 
powerful nor effective. After the Provincial elections of 1937, 
how Jinnah became increasingly and acutely aware of the power 
of a mass organization is indicated by the following extracts from 
his speeches: 
It does not require political wisdom to realize that all safeguards and 
settlements would be a scrap of paper, unless they are backed up by 
power. Politics means power and not relying only on cries of justice 
or fair-play or goodwill.” 
What is the difference between the Hindus and the Muslims? If 
Wardha makes any decision and issues orders tomorrow, millions 
of Hindus will follow and obey. I ask you, suppose the Muslim 
League were to issue any order, what will happen to it? We are not 
sufficiently equipped and trained, and therefore it will be difficult to 
produce lakhs of Muslims to carry out orders. The British Govern- 
ment is always thinking of what the Congress is doing, what is going 
to be the repercussion of the British policy in the Congress camp. 
But will the British Government think of you? No; because you are 
not an organized power. Therefore develop your power and estab- 
lish your solidarity.?* 
In addition to all this, Jinnah had suffered a deep personal 
tragedy. In the dominant role that he played in the Muslim 
24 Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Personality, op. cit., p. 51. 
26 Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, op. cit., Vol. I, p.30.  2* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 44. 
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League movement after 1937, he found an outlet for the political 
talents and leadership qualities that he possessed. In the warmth 
and affection that Muslims displayed towards him, he could 
overcome his loneliness and personal tragedy; Muslims turned to 

im as a great saviour, for after the death of Maulana Muham- 
mad Ali there was no political leader of sufficient stature to lead 
them, 

Several volumes have appeared on Jinnah’s life, and year after 
year Pakistani newspapers and journals publish articles on his 
achievements. The author is still unaware of any book or article 
which has analyzed carefully and convincingly the political stra- 
tegy that Jinnah followed in building almost from scratch the 


Muslim League movement which helped him in achieving the. 


state of Pakistan. When one looks through the ground that has 
been covered by other authors, several questions still remain un- 
answered. How did Jinnah succeed in establishing his mesmeric 
hold over the Muslim masses when he was not familiar with 
languages like Urdu or Bengali? How was it that through the 
Muslim League organization he obtained maximum support in 
Provinces where the Hindus were in a considerable majority, and 
above all during the time when Congress Governments were in 
power? How did Jinnah revitalize the Muslim League in Pro- 
vinces like Bengal and the Pun jab, where in the elections of 1937 
the Muslim League had emerged as an extremely weak political 
party? 

The secret of Jinnah’s mesmeric hold over the Muslim masses 
lay in the fact that through Pakistan he was answering one of the 
deepest urges of the Muslim community, namely, the fulfilment 
of the promise of political power that the Qur’an offers to Mus- 


lims. Another explanation was that Jinnah, in hurling defiance ----- -- «°- - 


at the great Hindu majority community, was doing something 
which a Muslim urban dweller or a student. or a civil servant 
wanted very much to do in retaliation for the alleged slights and 
defeats that he suffered in competing with members of the Hindu 
community. 

As regards Jinnah’s success in building and popularizing the 
Muslim League in Provinces where the Congress Governments 
were in power during the years 1937 to 1939 and obviously had 
considerable patronage at their disposal, it may be suggested that 
part of the secret of his success was that he quickly made capital 
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Meged injustices and persecutions that the Muslims Were 
aa . at ts hands of Congress Governments in these Pro. 
vinces. In a Province like the United Provinces, the Muslim 
League was helped by the fact that Muslims held important 
posts in the Police and Revenue administration, and their sym. 
pathies obviously were with the Muslim League rather than with 
the Congress. Another factor was the cry of Islam in danger 
raised by Muslim religious leaders. It may also be noted that the 
Congress Governments resigned their offices after the outbreak of 
the war in 1939, thus leaving the political field wide open for 
Jinnah to strengthen his political organization under the rela. 
tively impartial régimes of British Governors. ; wi 
The task of organizing the Muslim League in Muslim Majority 
Provinces and particularly in a Province like Punjab Was ex- 
tremely difficult. As suggested earlier, some of these Provinces 
in North-Western India were so dominated by Deputy Commis 
sioners and landlords that it was a formidable undertaking for 
any political party to build grassroot support in the districts. 
When Jinnah tried to set up an independent Muslim League 
organization in the Punjab, he was bluntly told by the Unionist 
Party Chief, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, not to interfere in Punjab politics. 
This meant that Jinnah had to proceed warily. On all such occa- 
sions Jinnah’s political shrewdness was at its best, and he often 
snatched victory from the jaws of defeat. During the elections of 
1937, undaunted by the poor performance of the Muslim League 
in the Punjab when it obtained one out of eighty-six Muslim 
scats, he entered into a pact with the Unionist Party whereby the 
Muslim members of that party were admitted to the Musim 
League Party. The Muslim poet, Iqbal, was against such a pact 
with Unionists, who in his eyes were either opportunists or re- 
actionaries. Jinnah asked him to be patient for he wanted ‘tw 
pull them [the Muslims] up step by step and before making 
them run I want to be sure that they are capable of standing on 
their own legs.’?” ; 
This was precisely the strategy that Jinnah followed during 
the thirties and particularly during 1936-7. He knew that the 
Muslim League was no more than a forum for Muslim leaders 
for expressing their views and passing resolutions on all-Indian 
matters. Most of these Muslim leaders had their political bases in 
*1 Dawn, Karachi, 25 December 1955. Also cited earlier on p. 93- 
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their respective Provinces. When Jinnah was empowered by the 
Seen Muslim League in April 1936, to bes the Central 
ection Board, it was well known that the Central Muslim 
League had no political base of its own and that Jinnah had to 
work in co-operation with Provincial leaders and their organiza- 
tions. In Bengal, Fazl-ul-Huq had his Proja Party; in Punjab 
Sir Fazl-i-Husain had organized the Unionist Party; in the 
United Provinces, Nawab Saheb Chathari and Sir Muhammad 
Yousuf had formed the National Agricultural Party. In Provinces 
like Sind, the Frontier, Bihar, and Assam, Muslim leaders had 
their respective political parties, It may also be noted that when 
Jinnah announced the formation of the Central Election Board 
in May 1936, consisting of fifty-six members, he included eleven 
representatives from the Punjab. These representatives from the 
Punjab were not drawn from the Muslim League alone, but rep- 
resentatives from parties like the Majlis Ittchad-i-Millat (Confer- 
ence for National Unity), Ahrar, and the Congress were also in- 
cluded.** Later, when in the elections Congress emerged as the 
largest party in eight Provinces and refused to recognize the sep- 
arate existence of the Muslim League as the representative of 
Muslims, Jinnah was able to persuade some of these leaders to 
join the Muslim League. Jinnah’s next move was to establish or 
revitalize the Muslim League organization in the various Pro- 
vinces. After the Pakistan resolution was passed in 1940, Jinnah’s 
popularity and power increased with gethering momentum. 
The Muslim League constantly reminded the Muslims of their 
religious duty to support its programme and its goal of a Pakistan 
State which it claimed would be established on Islamic founda- 
tions. With such slogans and symbols, the Muslim League under 


—;-"fiinnah was able to overwhelm the opposition of both the Deputy 


| 


Commissioner and the landlords in the Punjab. It also became 
apparent to the politicians that they could not gain any political 
office without the approval and support of Jinnah. 

As we have suggested earlier, there is a marked difference be- 
tween the structure and functions of a political party and a 


: a6 ae 
jonalist movement. The function of a political party 1s 
ne he interests in such a ‘way that these group 


y be converted into general policy alter- 
Nawa-i-Wagt, 


aggregate the various i 
interests or demands ma‘ 

28 Ashiq Husain Batalwi, op. cit. See Lectures (2) and (6), 
15 and 20 March 1967. 
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natives. Gabriel Almond has pointed out that interest aggrega- 
tion involves considerable political skill. A party has to juggle, 
bargain, compromise, and coalesce conflicting interests into some 
form of policy statement which accommodates all the major 
interests.” The main purpose which motivates a political party is 
the capture of power and running the government of the country. 
A nationalist movement like the Muslim League, the supreme 
objective of which was the achievement of Pakistan, needed diff- ° 
{erent skills. The Muslim Leaguc leaders knew that, the British 
would soon have to transfer substantial power to Indian repre- 
sentatives. They had to rally quickly the different regional, tribal, 
and linguistic Muslim groups behind the Muslim League move- 
ment. The most potent symbol available to produce this unity was 
Islam. Thus, a movement like the Muslim League sought to 
achieve its purpose by reinforcing and capitalizing upon the ex- 
isting and dominant political beliefs and attitudes of the Muslims 
in India. We have also scen that Gandhi, in his eagerness to 
mobilize maximum political support among the masses, had to 
rely on Hindu symbols and ideas, But the Congress organization 
had a much longer history and experience, and had also been 
able to evolve a machinery to resolve disputes or adjust differences 
between rival factions, The Muslim League, on the other hand, 
had not been able to devise such a machinery, and relied more 
or less completely upon Jinnah to arbitrate the disputes that 
emerged. ; 

Jinnah’s main technique was to exhort the various regional 
groups and other factions to overcome their differences and 
rival claims so that the Muslim League could concentrate all its 
energies towards the achievement of Pakistan. 


We shall have time to quarrel ourselves and we shall have time when 
these differences will have to be settled, when wrongs and injuries 
will have to be remedied. We shall have time for domestic pro-, 
gramme and politics, but first get the Government. This is a nation 
without any territory or any government.*® 


But neither these exhortations nor his charismatic authority were 
able to eliminate the deep-seated differences that existed among 
29 Almond and Powell, op. cit., p. 98. 
30Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad, op. cit., Vol. IT (1964), p. 199. Also cited earlier 
on p. 181. 
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various groups, particularly in parts which became West Pakistan 
later. The normal Political process was one in which rival land- 
lords and pirs constantly feuded against each other. Sir Francis 
Mudie, Governor of Sind (1945-7), in one of his letters to Lord 
Wavell wrote: 


I don't know what will happen when our assembly meets at the 
end of this month or in July. There are the usual stories that 


the Hindus, but as a mere symbol it could not act as a cementing 
force among conflicting interests after the establishment of Paki- 
stan. The Muslim League had also been unable to achieve much 
vertical integration in its organization. The social structure in the 
villages and the districts was semi-feudal or traditional, and vir- 
tually under the control of the Deputy Commissioner and the 
landlords. Muslim League party workers, most of whom were 
from urban areas, did succeed in arousing the political con- 


™ Sir Francis Mudie’s letter to Lord Wavell, DO No. 298/FR, dated 
11 June 1946. 
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After Pakistan was established and even during Jinnah’, hi 
time, the Governments of Sind and West Punjab were yi, 7m lea 
with intrigues and feuds between rival factions leq by landlord 
politicians. In addition, Pakistan was faced with a host of dim. 
culties: communal carnage and killing along the Punjab frontier 
the inflow of over six million refugees into West Pakistan, the 
Kashmir conflict with India, and the precarious financial and 
administrative position of the Government as a result of the 
withholding of payments and supplies by the Indian Government 
appeared as almost insurmountable difficulties to the newly estab. 
lished and inexperienced Government of Pakistan. There is no 
doubt that it was the inspiring leadership of Jinnah and the dedi- 
cated efforts of the civil servants which enabled Pakistan to suc- 
ceed in this struggle for survival. It was felt that Pakistan 
could not overcome these difficulties by relying on the ability and 
skills of politicians. Jinnah had to rely heavily on the traditions of 
the Viceregal system that Pakistan had inherited from British 
India; as Governor-General, he called upon the Governors and 
civil servants to keep a close watch over the Cabinet meetings 
and other activities of the politicians. In the case of Sind, he went 
so far as to instruct the Governor of Sind to dismiss the Pro- 
vincial Ministry of M. A. Khuhro. 

As we have seen, the main components of the Viceregal system 
were a powerful Viceroy, otherwise known as the Governor- 
General, an Executive Council chosen by the Governor-General, 


agg 
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ay sah cs that bureaucracy has been the Most powerful 

; ement in the decision-making process in Pakistan 
But it must be noted that without a powerful Viceroy or Head of 
theaState like a Jinnah or an Ayub to provide the necessai 
ladcrship and directional thnist, Pakistan’s bureaucracy has at 
been able to function efficiently or independently. However 
Jinnah’s position as the founder of the state was unique. He was 
the first and the only Governor-General who derived his ultimate 
authority neither from the power of the army nor the support of 
the bureaucracy nor from any constitutional prerogatives, but 
from the political support that his people gave him in an abund- 
ant measure. 
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APPENDIX I 


MUSLIMS IN THE CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICES OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 1946-7 


I. MUSLIMS IN THE SECRETARIAT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
1946-7" 
. Secretariat of the Governor-General 


Personal Secretary—British 
Secretary (Public)+-Reforn's Commissioner—Hindu 
No Muslim in the Secretariat 


2. Cabinet Secretariat 
Secretary—British 
Joint Secretary—Hindu 
Establishment Officer—British 
Deputy Secretary (Military)—British 
Deputy Secretary (Civil)—Muslim 
Under Secretary (Civil)—Muslim 
Rest—all British 


3. Department of Education 
Secretary—British 
Deputy Secretary—Hindu 
Deputy Educational Advisers—three, one of whom a Muslim 
Assistant Educational Advisers—two, both Muslims 


Department of Health 

Secretary—British 

Deputy Secretaries—two, both Hindus 

Assistant Secretaries—two, one of whom a Muslim 


> 


. Department of Agriculture 

Secretary—Hindu . 

Joint Secretaries—two, both Hindus ! 

Deputy Secretaries—two, one of whom a Muslim 
1 This information has been gathered from The Indian Year Book 
1946-47, Vol. XXXIII, Bombay and Calcutta: Bennett Coleman, 
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Under Secretaries—two, one of whom ‘a Muslim 
Out of nearly fifty technical officers, only seven Muslims. 


. Labour Department 


Secretary—Hindu 

Joint Secretary—Hindu 

Deputy Secretaries—Hindus 

Only one Muslim officer—Officer on Special Duty 


A. Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment 
Director General and ex-officio Joint Secretary—Muslim 
Deputy Secretaries—two, one of whom a Muslim 
Assistant Secretaries—three Hindus 
A number of offices in the Department of Labour called 

Directorates of Training, Employment Exchanges, Re- 


settlement and Employment, etc.— only one Muslim 
Director 


Department of Works, Mines and Power 
Secretary—Hindu 

Joint Secretary—Hindu 

Deputy Secretaries—Hindus 

Under Secretaries—Hindus 

Assistant Secretaries—Hindus 

No Muslim except an officer called ‘Attache’ 


Finance Department 
Principal Secretaries—two, one British, one Hindu 
Joint Secretaries—four, no Muslim 
Deputy Secretaries—eight, no Muslim 
Under Secretaries—six, only one Muslim 
A. Communications Division 
Financial Adviser—Hindu 
Deputy Financial Advisers—two, one of whom a Muslim 
B. Joint Financial Adviser Food 


All Hindu officers 
C. Financial Department Revenue Division, Central Board of 
evenue 
Additional Secretary—British 
Joint Secretaries—three, all British 
Deputy Secretary—Hindu 
No Muslim 
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In the Inspectorate of Customs and Central Excise and fi: 
come Tax—no Muslim except a minor inspecting officer 
in Customs and Central Excise 


War Department 

Secretary—British 

Officiating Secretary—Hindu ; 
Joint Secretaries—three, two British, one Muslim 
Deputy Secretaries—no Muslim 
Under Secretaries—eleven, only one Muslim 

In the Pensions Branch, only two Muslims 


A. Military Finance Department 
Financial Adviser—Muslim y 
Additional Financial Advisers—two, both British 
Joint Financial Adviser—British : 
Deputy Financial Advisers—nine, only one Muslim 


. Home Department 


Secretary—British 


Joint Secretary—British 


Deputy Secretaries—six, one Muslim 


. Information and Broadcasting Department 


Secretary—British 

Deputy a te 
nder Secretary—Britis ; 

in the Publications Division of the Ministry, special officers 
dealing with Persian and Arabic publications were Muslims , 

In the Press Information Bureau, mostly Hindus and British, 
only one Assistant Principal Information Officer—Muslim 


. Indian Council of Agricultural Research 


No Muslim 


. Central Agricultural Marketing Department and Indian Cen- 


tral Sugar Cane Committee 
Twenty-one officers—only three Muslims. 


. External Affairs Department 


Secretary—British 
int Secretaries—British . ; 
Tnsbe Secretaries—mostly British, one Hindu and no Muslim 


. Commonwealth Relations Department 


Secretary—Hindu 


0. 
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Deputy Secretarie APPENDIX 1 
s—all H aga 
ey iy indus, except one Additional Deputy II. MUSLIM OFFICERS IN THE ARMY, 1946-7? 
jj Officer—Muslim Muslims Non-Muslims Total 
16. Political Department Field-Marshals ° ° 3 
All British officers ease ° ° 3 
-Generals ° fe) 4 
17. Department of Commerce Maj.-Generals ° ° 20 
ate both Hindus Colonels 1 (Acting Not Known 126 
oint Secretaries—three, two Hindus, A Colonel) 
Deputy Secretaries—three, all Hindu Muslim Lt.-Colonels 3 5 890 
Under Secretaries—three, all Hindus a Me 32 577 
aptains { 173 1,033 


n Army List, October, 1946, 1. 


Chief Controller of Exports—Muslim 
but were holding non- 


2 These figures have been taken from India 
officers who had military rank 


18. Department of Industries and Supplies 
Secretary—British In the above figures, i ; 4 
Officiating Si oe military posts and were in the Supernumerary List, have not been included. 
. Sang: ecretary—British It is obvious from the figures that an overwhelming majority of the officers in 
Joint Secretaries—two, one Hindu, one British the Indian Army were British. These figures do not include officers who were 
on Emergency Commissions. 


Deputy Secretaries—six, three of whom Muslim 


19. Department of War Transport 

Secretary—British 

Joint Secretary—British 

Deputy Secretaries—two, one British, one Hindu 

A number of other officers like Chief Controller, Railroad 
Priorities; Chief Controller, Motor Transport, were mostly 
either British or Hindu 

Civil Aviation Directorate was entire! 
and Hindu officers 


ly in the hands of British 


20. Railway Department ’ 
Mostly Hindu or British 


i 

a1. Legislative Department | 
Secretary—British 

Additional Secretary—British | 

Joint Secretary—Hindu 

| 


Deputy Secretary—Hindu : a} 
Ne Musi in the Department except Assistant Solicitor to the 


Government of India (Supply) 
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APPENDIX II 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE OFFICE OF 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF PAKISTAN? 


T. comatisston GF MUHAMMAD ALI JINNAH - 

GEORGE THE SIXTH by the Grace of God of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King 
Defender of the Faith. 

To Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Muhammad Ali Jinnah. 
GREETING 


I. We do by this Our Commission under Our Sign Manual, 
appoint you, the said Muhammad Ali Jinnah, to be, during Our 
pleasure, Governor-General of Pakistan with all the powers, rights, 
privileges, and advantages to said office belonging or appertaining. 

II. And we do hereby authorize, empower and command you to 
exercise and perform all and singular the powers and duties con- 
ferred and imposed upon Our Governor-General of Pakistan by and 
under provisions of the Act passed in this the tenth and eleventh 
year of Our Reign intituled the Indian Independence Act 1947. 

IIT. And that they and We do hereby authorize and empower you 
in Our name and on Our behalf to grant any offender convicted in 
exercise of its Criminal Jurisdiction by any Courts of Justice within 
Our territories in Pakistan a pardon either free or subject to such 
lawful conditions as to you may seem fit. 

IV. And We do hereby further authorize and direct you to cause 
this Our Commission to be read and published in the presence of 
the Chief Justice or other Judge of the Federal Court or in the 
presence of the Chief Justice or other Judge of the High Court of 
any of the Provinces in Our Dominion of Pakistan. 

V. And We do hereby further authorize and direct you to take the 
Oath of Allegiance and the Oath for the due execution of the Office 
of Our Governor-General of Pakistan in the form hereto appended 
which Oaths the said Chief Justice of the Federal Court or other 


ry { these Commissions have been supplied to the a 
haere ie Government of Pakistan, Karachi. uthor by the 
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Judge of the said Court or Chief Justice or other Judge of the High 


Court of any of the Provinces in Our said Dominion shall and is 


hereby required to tender and administer unto you. 
VI. And We do hereby further authorize and require you br 
, y your- 
self or by any other person to he appointed by you in that behalf to 
administer to every person appointed by you to hold office as a 
Minister and to every person appointed by you to be a Chief Com. 
missioner the Oaths of Allegiance and Office and of Secrecy hereto 
appended. : ‘ 
VII. And We do hereby direct that every person who under this 
Commission shall be required to take an Oath may make an affirma- 
tion in place of an Oath if he has any objection to making an Oath. 
GIVEN at Our Court at Balmoral this fourteenth day of August 
in the year of Our Lord 1947 and in the eleventh year of Our 
. Reign. 
BY HIS MAJESTY'S COMMAND. 
Listowel. 


I, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, do solemnly affirm true faith and 
allegiance to the Constitution of Pakistan as by law established, and 
that I will be faithful to His Majesty King George the Sixth, His 
Heirs and Successors, in the Office of Governor-General of Paki- 


stan. 
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Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan. Foreign Minister, 1947-54. 

Tamizuddin Khan. President, Constituent Assembly, 1948-54. 
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SELECT LIST OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED a4 
Munammad Ayub Khuhro. Chief Minister, Sind, several times 


Central Minister, Defence, 1958. ; . 
Iftikhar Husain Khan Mamdot. Chief Minister, West Punjab 
Philke Mason. IL.C:S. officer of the U.P. cadre. Well-known author, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Frank Messervy. First Commander-in-Chief 

of the Pakistan Army, 1947. 

Iskander Mirza. President of Pakistan, 1956-8. 

Lord Mountbatten. Viceroy of India, 1947. Governor-General of 
India, 1947-8. . ; 
Sir Fe Mudie. Governor of Sind, 1946-7. Governor of West 

Punjab, 1947-9. ; 

Khwaja Nazimuddin. Governor-General, 1948-51. Prime Minister, 

1951-3. . woe . 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Prime Minister of India, 1947-64. 

Hamid Nizami. Editor, Nawa-i-Waqt. ; 

Lord Pethick-Iawrence. Secretary of State for India, 1945-7. ' 

Syed Sharifuddin Pirzada. Worked on Jinnah’s staff. Has edited 
Jinnah’s correspondence. 

Dr. Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi. Central Minister, 1949-54. 


} 


Habib Ibrahim Rahimtoola. Former High Commissioner in the UK. | 


and Muslim League leader. 
Fazlur Rahman. Central Minister, 1947-53. 
Muhammad Amir Ahmad, Raja of Mahmoodabad. Member, Work- 
ing Committee of the All-India Muslim League. 
C. Rajagopalachari. Congress Premier of Madras and later Gov- 
ernor-General of India. 
Abdur Razzak. Lecturer, Political Science, University of Dacca. 
Abdul Sattar Sait, Member, Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League. 
Abdus Salam. Editor, The Pakistan Observer. 
Abu Husain Sarkar. Chief Minister, East Pakistan, 1955-6. Later 
G. M. Sayed. Muslim League leader from Sind (pre-Partition). 
_ organizer of the National Awami Party. tary of 
Sir Harold Shoobert. LCS, officer who later became Secre! o. 
Food, Agriculture, and Health, Government of Pakistan, 194 : 
Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy. Chief Minister, Bengal, 1% 
Prime Minister, 1956-7. ; “1 
Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana. Chief Minister of the Punjab, 1949775. 
Sir Victor Turner, I.C.S, officer of the U.P. cadre who a 1947- 
Secretary, Minister of Finance, Government of Pakistan, © 
1950. 
Lady Wavell. 
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Abdali: see Ahmad Shah Abdali 
Abd-ul-Aziz, Shah, 14, 61 
Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, 


15 

Abd-ul-Majid, 59 

Abell, Sir George, 170, 172 

Adamjees, the, 95 

Administration, posts in: see Gov- 
ernment services 

Afghanistan, 42, 51; suggested 
Afghan invasion of India, 4, 53 

Afzal Khan, 23 

Aga Khan, The, 28, 33, 38, 69, 71, 
77s 79> 111, 177 

Age of Consent Act (1891), 23 

Agriculture, 94, 95; Departments, 
281, 301, 303 

Ahmad, Maulana Husain, 199 

Ahmad, Mian Bashir, 188 

Ahmad, Nazir, 33 

Ahmad, Sir Sultan, 184 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, King of 
Afghanistan, 4 

Ahmedabad, 26, 81, 95 

Ahrars, 180, 296 

Akali Sikhs, 135 

Akbar, Allahabadi, 11 

Alexander, A. V., 136, 151 

Al-Hilal (newspaper), 38, 43-44, 62 

Ali, Ameer, 283 

Ali, Bandeh: see Talpur 

Ali, Begum Muhammad, 188 

Ali, Chaudhri Mohamad, 160-1 

Ali, Choudhry Rahmat, 105-6, 108 

Ali, Malik Barkat, 93, 188-9 

Ali, Maulana Muhammad, 28, 38- 
39) 49, 56-37, 61-63) 73» 76 
103; personality, 35, 184, 2943 


imprisoned, 39, 45, 51, 56; and 
Afghan invasion, 53; Comrade 
started by, 38, 43-44; Khilafat 
leader, 7, 11, 56, 59, 63, 96, 
286; and Muslim League, 30, 66 
Ali, Muhammad (of Bogra), 277 
Ali, Shaukat, 39, 45, 49; 51, 56-57, 


Ali, Tafazzal, 277 

Aligarh, 43, 90; Muslim University 
(earlier College), 16, 28-29, 32, 
34, 61, 110, 200 , 

Al-Jamiat (newspaper), 201 

All-India Commission, proposed, 


137 
All-India Federation: see Federa- 


tion 

All-India Muslim Conference 
(1929), 71, 76 

All-India Muslim League, estab- 
lished (1906), 30; see Muslim 


League 

All-Parties, Conferences (1925), 
2go, (1928), 64, €8-70, 753 
National Convention (1928), 
0-72 

Allahabad, 47, 103, 176, 195 

Almond, Gabriel, 297 

Ambala Division, 104, 117 

Ambedkar, Dr. B.R., 49, 77-79 

American goods, Chinese boycott, 
26 

Americans, and Islam, 52 

Amery, L. S., 129 

Amritsar, 261; tragedy (1919), 42 


46-48 
Anglo-Oriental College, 16 (later 
Aligarh University, q.v.) 


gai 
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Angora, 52-53, 56 

Anjam (newspaper), 201 

Ansari, Dr., 38, 64, 74 

Arabia, Arabs, 21, 45) 54,59, 104-5 

Archbold, W. A. J., 28-29 

Armed forces and equipment, 
division, 167, 172-3, 227, 261 

Army, British-Indian, 6, 46, 282, 
299; Muslims and, 39, 44, 52, 
160, 219, 305; communal poli- 
tics in, 155; strength, 284 

Arya Samaj, 22 

Asre-Jadid (newspaper), 201 

Assam, constitutional proposals, 106, 
109, 111-12, 114, 117-18, 138— 
139, 141, 143-6, 162-3; incor- 
porated in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam (1905-1912) (q.v.), 25; 
ministry, 135; Muslims, 78, 87, 
189, 207, 213, 296; and Parti- 
tion, 124, 136, 168, 171, 205; 
Premier, 87, 183-4, 207, 213; 
Sylhet: see that title 

Ataturk, Kemal (Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha), 52, 59, 231, 256 

Attlee, C. R. (later Lord Attlee), 
164-5, 234 


Attock, 265 

Auchinleck, Field-Marshal Sir 
Claude, 173, 226-7 

Aurangzeb, Emperor, 3, 227 

Australia, 100, 231, 238 

Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy, 
226 

Azad (newspaper), 201-2 

Azad, Maulana Abul Kalam, 49, 
61-63, 67-68, 74, 85-86, 120, 
135, 155, 169; interned, 39; Al- 
Hilal started by, 38, 43-44; and 
Executive Council, 129-30; and 
Hindu-Muslim unity, 35, 42- 
44, 62, 133; Khilafat leader, i, 
56, 59, 63; on language’ ques- 
tion, 91-92; and migration 
idea, 51; Nehru and, 85-86, 
161; attitude to Partition, 9, 
138, 145-7, 166-7, 174; re- 
ligious views, 61-63, 
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Aziz, Syed Abdul, 108 
Azizul Huque, Muhammad, 70 


Babur, 227 
Bahawalpur, 109, 241, 267 
Balkanization, dangers of, 171 
Balkans, 38 
Baluchistan, as Chief Commission- 
er’s province, 239, 249-52; Con- 
stituent Assembly, 173-4; con- 
stitutional proposals, 103, 109, 
112, 117; Governor-General’s 
Advisory Council, 250; Hindu 
minority, 65, 68, 71; Muslim 
League, 188, 192; and Parti- 
tion, 117, 124, 136, 138, 172; 
reforms proposed, 65, 73; refu- 
gees, 241, 267 
Bande Mataram (national song), 23, 
88, 91, 97, 99 
Bande Mataram (newspaper), 27 
Banerjee, Sir Surendranath, 1g 
Bang-i-Islam, 106 
Banks, 7 
Baqrid (Muslim festival), 50 
Benares, 18; Hindu University, 61 
Bengal: 
administration, 13-14, 96, 281 
British, and, 20, 21, 26, 216 
communal clashes, 57, 155-6, 285 
constitutional proposals, 106, 109— 
118, 138, 143-6 
elections, 83, 135, 213 
famine, 214-15, 284 
Faraiziyah Movement, 11, 14, 
24 
Hindus, 19, 23, 94, 96, 213-16, 
285, 289 
Legislative Assembly, 31, 121, 
212-13, 215, 
ministry, 132, 135, 159, 213-16 
Muslim League, 189, 207-9, 213- 
216, 219, 294 
Muslims, 5, 7, 20, 24-25, 31, 67- 
72, 77-78, 87, 93-94, 96, 101, 
118, 178, 201-11 
Partition, First (1905): see East- 
em Bengal and Assam 
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Partition plans, 124, 136, 141, 
168-74 
Partition, Second (1947), 114 (see 
East Bengal) 
police, 154 
Premier, 183, 213-16 
Proja Party, 94, 213, 296 
separate electorates, 41, 65 
Bengali language, 26, 201-2, 210, 
275-6, 294 
Bengalis, 181, 216, 275-7 
Bentinck, Lord William, 13 
Berar, 110, 112 
Besant, Annic, 47 
Bhagavad Gita, the, 23 
Bhopal, Nawab of, 158 
Bihar, constitutional proposals, 112, 
117, 142; ministry, 135; Muslim 
League, 188; Muslims, 20, 78, 
109, 296; relief fund, 208;-riots, 
154, 156 
Bijnor, 201 
Bikaner, 112 
Bills, on communal issues: see Com- 
munal issues; Governor-Gen- 
eral's powers, 236; provincial 
“governors and, 245-6; Jinnah 
and, 253-4 
Birdwood, Lord, 246 
Birkenhead, Lord, 64, 66, 68 
Birla, G. D., 67, 96 
Birlas, the, 95 
Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen, 20, 31-32, 
102-3 
Boers, 101 
Bohras, 185, 208 
Bombay City, 39-40, 45, 76, 82, 103, 
124, 146; commercial com- 
munities, 7, 81, 95, 177, 185, 
207-8; university, 21 
Bombay province, British and, 21, 
constitutional proposals, 112, 
142; district administration, 
281; elections, 1353 Govermor, 
127, 183; ministry, 135; Mus- 
lim League, 187-8, 191, 196, 
207; Muslims, 78; and Parti- 
tion, 73 


Bose, Subhas Chandra, 56, 73, 90, 
287 
Boundary Commissions, 172-4, 268 
Bourne, Sir Frederick, 241-2 
Boycotts (see also under subjects), 
of British goods, 26; under non. , 
co-operation campaign, 48-50, 
60, 62; of Simon Commission, 
64, 66, 75; policy, 66; of elec. 
tions, 76 F 
Brahmins, 8, 23 
Bright, John, 102, 292 
Britain, British (see also subject 
headings throughout the in- 
dex): 
Bengali boycott of British goods, 
26 
Congress, and, 29, 285 
‘divide and rule’ policy, 3, 6-8, 
23-24 é 
Hindus, and, 5-7, 20-23. 26-27, 
31, 35, 46, 54-55, 216 
Muslims, policy towards, 7-8, 13- 
17, 20, 20-35, 39, 45-46, 66, 
107, 187; and loyalty to British 
tule, 6, 15-16, 30, 32, 34, 37 
43, 50 
Pakistan and, 223, 228, 258-9; 
British as governors of pro- 
vinces, 241-2; as officials, 244, 
267 
Persia, and, 42-43 
tule in India, 3-8, 13, 42, 49, 651 
96, 103, 129, 148, 285 (see also 
Viceregal system) 
trade agreement (1935), 80 
transfer of power,and withdrawal 
from India, plans for, 7, 13» 
164-6, 168-74 
Turkey, relations with, 7, 44-45» 
47; 53,56 
unifying influences, 6 
War: see War 
British North America Act, 237-8 
Buddhism, 22 
Budgets, 80, 161, 244-5, 279 
Bukhsh, Allah, 218 
Bukhsh, Pir Illahi, 256 
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ish, Moula, 193 

wgeaucracy, Pakistan and, 280, 
299-300 

sama, 277 


jbinet, Indian (Central), represen- 
ution in, 71, 73, 86, 98; system, 
120-1, 127; Budget meeting, 
161; Interim Government as, 
161-2; Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, 160-1; secretariat, 301 
Cabinet, Pakistan, provisional, 235; 
Council of Ministers, 235, 237- 
239, 241, 251; powers, 259 
Cabinet Mission Plan (1946), 11, 
112, 136-6o, 162-8, 172, 187 
Cabinets, provincial: see under 
Provinces 
Calcutta, 70, 83, 101-2, 213; cloth 
shortage, 215; commercial com- 
munities, 7, 207-8; Congress 
session at, 47, 49-50; Muslim 
League session at, 64; Muslim 
4share of Corporation services, 
67; newspapers, 26, 201; and 
Partition, 24, 115; riots, 154-6, 
216; separate electorates, 2115 
university, 21 
Caliphate, Islamic: see Khalifa 
Campbell-Johnson, Alan, 223, 229, 
236-7, 256 
Canada, 70, 100, 231-2, 237-8 
Canal colonies, 265 
Canarese language, 69 
Canning, George, 230 . 
apical ccs of Pakistan, Karachi de- 
clared, 269-70 
Camatic, 110 
Casey, R. G., 186, 215 
Caste system, 8, 22 . ond 
Central government, Indian, an 
provinces, 78, 258-783 choosing 
of Ministers by Governor- 
General, 279-80 (see also Cabi- 
net! 
i en Pakistan, Gov- 
emor-General’s powers, 23? 
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Central Provinces, constitutional 
Proposals, 112, 142; education, 
975 elections, 195; ministry, 
135; Muslims, 78, 188; separate 
electorates, 41 

Centre, the, 279; Nehru Report pro- 

» G95 powers, 78; 1995 Act 
and, 80, 279; recommendations 
in schemes, 109, 112-14, 163, 
168; Jinnah and, 136-7; Con- 
gress and, 137-8, 154; Union 
Centre, 137, 141-3, 147 

Chathari, Nawab Saheb, 296 

Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra, Anan- 
damath, 4-5, 22-23, 91 

Chauri-Chaura, 58 
Chief Commissioner of Province, 
249-52 
China, boycott of American goods, 
26 
Chitpavan dynasty, 23 
Chittagong, 24 
Chowdhry, Abdul Matin, 108, 189 
Christianity, Christians, 14-16, 21~ 
22, 130, 149, 254 
Chundrigar, I. I., 159, 187-8 
Churchill, Lord Randolph, 20 
Churchill, Sir Winston, 106, 285 
Givil disobedience, 53, 76, 151, 217- 
218, 286 
Civil servants: see Government ser- 
vices, posts in ‘ 
Civil Service, British, 88 
Civil Service, Indian, 6, 36, 244, 
267, 275; 280, 282 
Cloth, shortage in Calcutta, 215 
Coalitions, 86, 99, 127, 213 
Colonial self-government, um 
Colonial ane impact of, 283 
i ir John, 127 . 
ears er commercial ae 
munities, 6-7, 95) 177) be 
185, 207-8, 2105 Department, 


age enwentil British, 119 (see 
also Dominion status) is 
Commonwealth Relations Depa! 


ment, 303 


INDEX 


Communal award (1932), 77-80 
Communal issues, taking of decisions 
= 65, 72-73, 99, 140-2, 149, 
Communal riots and disorders, 5, 
54-55, 57-58, 154-6, 169, 172, 
201, 216, 218, 226, 261-3 
Communalism, 6, 9, 28, 98 
Communists, 102, 182, 208, 215 
Comrade (newspaper), 38, 43-44 
Congress, Indian National (see also 
subject headings throughout the 
index): 
All-India Congress Committee, 
122, 146, 163, 174-5 
annual sessions, 39, 40, 47, 49-50 
British and, 29, 285 
Cabinet Mission proposals, and, 
11, 136-41, 144-8, 150-2, 155~ 
158, 162-4, 168 

civil disobedience, and, 53 

constitution, and, 66 

Dominion status, and, 75-76 

educational scheme, 97, 287 

elections, (1934), 793 (1937), 83- 
84, 88; (1945), 135 

factions, ‘Pro-Changers’ and ‘No- 
Changers’, 66, 73 

flag, 99 

Gandhi and, 61, 182, 287, 290, 
293 

Government of India Act (1935), 
and, 106, 288 

Governor-Generalship, and, 223 

Hindus and, 67, 97, 287 

Interim Government, and, 149- 
153, 159-60, 164, 166 

Jinnah resigns from, 50; his rela- 
tions with, 187, 285-6, 290 

leaders in jail, 181 

Moplahs and, 54-55, 

Muslim League, pact with (1916), 
32, 38-42, 75, 82, 97, 288-9; 
relations with, 92, 187 

Muslims, and, 17-19, 23, 36-37, 
39-40, 66, 80, 84-86, 88-90, g2, 
295; alleged persecutions, 97, 
178-9, 197, 201-2, 295 
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newspapers, 201 
a perchesssin, and, 47-49, 63, 
Pakistan, and, 8-11, 85 
Parliamentary government, and, 
86, 98 
political activities, 284 
President, 36, 39, 146; first Mus- 
lim, 18-19 
programme, 36-37 
provincial governments, 6-7, 23, 
84, 86-88, 97-99, 107, 135, 178, 
287, 295, 296; called on to re- 
sign, 99 
publicity machinery, 81 
‘Quit India’ campaign, 122, 152, 
230, 284 
Round Table Conference, and, 
75-76 
separate electorates, and, 5, 288 
Simon Commission, and, 64, 75 
structure and organization, 182, 
287-8, 297 
Subjects Committee, 55 
unity, lack of, 73 
war, and, 8, 98-99, 295 
Working Committee, 55, 64, 76, 
91, 98-99, 119-20, 132, 144, 
146-7, 149-50, 174-5, 2875 
members in jail, 124, 127 
Connell, John, 226 
Conservative Government, British, 
65, 134 
Constantinople, 58, 103 
Constituent Assembly, Cabinet Mis- 
sion’s proposals (1946), 139-41, 
146-7, 157, 162-3; Muslim 
League members absent, 164; 
effect of Partition, 173-4 
Constituent Assembly, Pakistan, 
Governor-General and, 252, 
258; legal guide, 256-7; Presi- 
dent, 252-7 
Constitution, safeguards, 8-9; re- 
forms, 39, 41-42; Jinnah as 
constituionalist, 64, 285; provi- 
sion for changes, 73; problems, 
101, 190; (see also All-Parties 
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Constitution—cont. 
Conferences; Nehru Report; 
Simon Commission, etc.) 

Constitution, Pakistan, Governor- 
General’s powers, 233-5, 258- 
259; Provisional Order, 234-8, 
258; drafting, 256 

Converts, 55-58 

Coorg, 112 

Corruption, charges, 247, 266; meas- 
ures against, 254-5 

Cotton Bill, 95 

Council of Ministers: see Cabinet 

Courts, boycott, 48, 60, 62 

-Cow sacrifice, 18, 19, 50, 56,91 

Crimina] Law Amendment Bill, 80 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, mission to In- 
dia (1942), 118-22, 126, 195; 
member of Cabinet Mission 
(1946), 134, 136 

Crusades, the, 16 

Cultural zones scheme, 109 

Cunningham, Sir George, 169, 225, 

241-2, 244-5, 271-2, 282-3, 

285, 

Curzon, Lord, 6, 24-25, 58-59, 230 

Cutch, 185 


Dacca, 24~25, 30, 275 

Dacca, Nawab of, 209 

Dalmias, the, 95 

Darjecling, 117 

Darling, Sir Malcolm, 202 

Dar-ul-harb, 14, 50,55 

Das, C. R., 48-49, 58, 66-67, 
286 

Daultana, Mian Mumtaz Muham- 
mad Khan, 177, 207, 248, 266, 
268-9 

Dawn (newspaper), started (1942), 
188, 201; quoted, 132, 


Deccan, 109, 11 7/4 
Defence, respoy 
160; Fakitdn | Governor-Gen- 


eral and, 2955 


a 


bp lity, cr20~i, 129; 


x 39. i 


Defence Council, National, 183-4, 
200, 213 

Defence of India Act, 39 

Delhi, 13, 166, 188, 207, 224-5, 227, 
261; Congress session at, 66; 
constitutional proposals, 109- 
110; Durbar (1911), 31; Khila- 
fat conference at, 47, 50; Mus- 
lim League sessions at, 108, 118, 
174, 177, 197-8, 223; news- 
Papers, 201 

Deliverance Day, 99-100 

Depressed classes, 66, 77-78 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, 239, 265 

Desai, Bhulabhai, 80, 126-7 

Desai-Liaquat Pact (1944), 126-8 

Devnagri script, 18, 91 

Dictatorship, Jinnah’s views on, 
250-1; constitutional, 259 

Direct Action, 148, 151-4, 164, 192 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 35 

District administration, 28, 36, 264, 
280-4, 295-6, 299 

‘Divide and rule’ policy, 3, 6-8, 23-24 

Dobden, Richard, 293 

Dominion status, 64, 74, 171-3, 229, 
231; British declarations (1929), 
75; (1939), 98 

Drinking, 53 

Dufferin, Lord, 20-21, 29, 232 

Durand Line, 44 

Dwarkadas, Kanji, 291-2 

Dyarchy, 80 

Dyer, General R., 46 


East Bengal (province of Pakistan), 
administration short of officers, 
274-6; Assembly, 173; Dacca 
meetings suggested, 275; Gov- 
ernor, 241-2, 260; Hindus, 274- 
275; Jinnah’s visit (March 
1948), 276-7; language issue, 
277; refugees, 274 


INDEX 


East Punjab, 174, 261-5; civil war: 
see under Punjab 

Eastern Bengal and Assam (pro- 
vince, 1905-1912), 6, 24-28, 
30-32, 3957-37-38 

Ecclesiastical affairs, 235, 239 

Economist, The, 229 

Educated classes, Muslim, 179-80 

Education, Congress scheme, 97, 
287; Departments, 281, 301; 
English, 6, 15, 17, 32-33, 355 
42; expenditure on, 36; Mus- 
lim, 16-17, 21, 32-33, 73; non- 
co-operation and, 48, 50, 60, 62; 
Western systems, 283-4 


Egypt, 70 
Elections in India, boycott, 76; 
(1923), 66-67; (1926), 67; 


(1934), 793 (1937), 81-84, 87- 


88, 177, 213, 279-80, 293-53. 


(1945-6), 7, 11, 134-5, 178, 
197, 200, 208, 217 

Electorates, Depressed Class, 77-78; 
Joint, 5, 65, 71-72, 189, 291; 
Separate, 4-6, 28-31, 36-37, 
41, 65, 69, 71-72, 77, 82, 100, 
ra 148, 211, 288-9, (table), 
7 

Elgin, Lord, 231 

Elite, Muslim, 35, 92, 176 

Ellenborough, Lord, 20 

Emergency powers, Governor-Gen- 
eral’s, 239-41, 248, 258, 267 

English language, 6, 15, 21, 275 

Eapluded Areas, 239 

xecutive, composite, 109-10 

Executive Council, Viceroy’s, 177, 
299; inclusion of representatives 
of Indian political parties, 99, 
129-32, 136, 159, 184, 280; 
suggested Cabinet system, 120- 
121; reconstituted as Interim 
Government (q.v.), 161-2 

External Affairs, 235, 239; Depart- 


ment, 303 


Famine, 214-15, 284 
Faraiziyah Movement 11, 14, 24 
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Fascism, 182 
Fatwa, 14,50, 199 
Fazl-i-Husain, Sir, 50, 106-7, 177, 


182, 216, 295-6 

Fazl-ul-Hug, 41, 45, 87, 94, 18, 
183-4, 213-14, 296; expelled 
from Muslim League, 213-14 

Federal Legislature, Pakistan, 249- 
250, 252-4, 257 

Federation, schemes, 71-72, 88, 
108-15, 125; All-India Federa. 
tion, 80, 107, 112, 190, 236; 
cultural zones scheme, 109; 
Muslim attitude to, 71-72, 80, 
82, 88, 101, 107, 111, 114-15; 
Pakistan Federation, 106, 110, 
140; three-tier, 137-9; two- 
tier, 111-12 

Finance, Muslims and, 169; Depart- 
ment, 302 ® 

Firoz, 243 

Flag, Congress, 99 

Food distribution, 214-15 

Foreign goods, boycott, 48, 50 

France, 59 

Franchise, extension, 288 

Fraser, Sir Andrew, 25 

Fuller, Sir Bampfylde, 25, 27 


Gallipoli, 44 
Gandhi, Mahatma, 156-7, 181, 228, 
285~7; arrested and imprisoned 
(1922), 58; withdraws from poli- 
tical activities, 58, 73 
British, relations with, 46, 285-6 
civil disobedience Mc-vement, 76 
Congress, and, 61, 182, 287, 290, 
293 
Cripps Mission, and, 120 
Desai-Liaquat Pact, support for, 
12 
ag over Communal award 
(1932), 77 
Government of India Act (1935): 
read for first time in 1942, 106, 
285 
Hindu-Muslim conflict, 3. 42, 49: 
56,57, 128 


| 
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baa Mahatma—cont. 
indus, and, 56, 61 
“28, 297 5®, 61, 73, 76, 96, 
Tinngh, and, 76, 158; correspon- 
lence with, go; talks with 
(1944), 122-6, 172 
Khilafat Movement, and, 47-49. 
54, 56, 60-61, 286-7 , 
leader, as, 184, 285 
minority representation, and, 77 
Muslim League, formula on, 158 
Muslims, and, 9, 60, 75-76, 81, 
96, 97 
non-co-operative Movement, 47- 
49, 58, 63, 66, 286 
Partition, and, 167, 175 
politics, on, 1 
Round Table Conference, and, 76 
separate electorates, and, 71 
Gauba, K. L., 243 
Gazder, M. H., 194, 269 
George VI, King, 165 
George, A. L. and Juliette L., 292 
Germany, war declared, 98 
Ghose, Aurobindo, 27 
Gladstone, W. E., 35 
Gokhale, G. K., 61, 285, 289 
Government of India Act ‘1g19), 41- 
42, 79-80, 103, 161, 277, 279. 
289-90 
Government of India Act (1y35), 
78-81, 84, 88, 106-8, 127, 129, 
172, 277, 279-80, 288; read for 
first time by Gandhi in 1942, 
106, 285; denounced by Chur- 
chill, 285; adaptations and 
amendments for new Do- 
minions, 233-40, 245, 247-9) 
251-2, 256, 258, 267, 271-2, 
278 
Government of India (Second 
Amendment) Act (1948), 267 
Government services, posts in (in- 
cluding civil servants), Hindus 
in, 7, 13-14, 96, 2133 Indians 
(non-Muslim) in, 73, 81; Mus- 
lims in, 7, 13-14, 36, 73: 95-96 
154, 160, 213, 275, 295: 301-5} 
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shortage of trained civil ser- 
vants in Pakistan, 219, 243-4, 
260-2, 264, 267, 270, 275, 299; 
British as Governors of pro- 
vinces, 241-2; suggested enlist- 
ment of British officials, 244, 267 

Governor-General, Joint or Su- 
Preme, suggested, 172, 223-8, 
230 

Governor-General of India (see also 
Viceroy), 279, 284, 299; control 
over provinces, 279; Council, 
18, 279; powers, 78, 106, 127 

Governor-General of Pakistan, Jin- 
nah’s appointment as, 223-33; 
Commissions (text), 306-7; pow- 
ers, 233-52, 256; Ministry under 
his control, 239, 251; emergency 
powers, 239-41, 248, 258, 267; 
powers with regard to pro- 
vinces, 241-52; political pow- 
ers, 252-7; constitutional pow- 
ers, 258-9 

Greece, §2, 59 

Griffin, Lepel H., 216 

Gujarat, 185 

Gujaratis, 46, 185, 201, 207-8 

Gujamwalla, 46 

Gwalior, 112 


Habsburgs, 226 

Haig, Str Harry, 85 

Hali, Altaf Husain, 4-5, 1, 18 
Hamdam (newspaper), 201 
Hamdard (newspaper), 44 
Haroon, Sir Abdoola, 108, 111, 207 
Hasan, Professor Syed Zafarul, 110, 
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Hashim, Abul, 116, 209-10 

Health Department, 281, 301 

Hidayatullah, Sir Ghulam Hussain, 
132, 193-4, 209, 218, 241-3, 
247-8, 298 

Hijrat: see Migrations 

Hikmat-i-amali, 281, 284 

Hindu language, 18, 82, 91-92 

Hindu Mahasabha: see Mahasabha 

Hindu-Muslim conflict, 3-14, 17-18, 
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21-32, 107, 125, 133, 148, 168, 
201, 214, 254-5, 286-9; co- 
operation, 32; attempts at unity, 
34-101 
Hindus (see also subject headings 
throughout the index): 
British and, 5-7, 20-23, 26-27; 31, 
35> 46, 54-55, 216 
Caste, 8, 131, 148, 213 
converted by force, 55-56; recon- 
verts, 57 
cultural zones, 109 
Depressed Classes: see that title 
Gandhi and, 56, 61, 73, 76, 96, 
287, 297 
Ghose on, 27 
idolatrous practices,11, 14, 22, 24 
Moplahs rising against, 54-55 
Muslims, and: see Hindu-Muslim 
conflict 
nationalism, 5 
power, growth of, 3-5 
non-violence, and, 53 
religion, 9-10, 23-24, 42, 286 
Revivalist Movement, 21-24, 42, 
201 
Hindustan, 110, 117, 168, 205 
Hindustani, 63, 91 
Hoare, Sir Samuel: see Temple- 
wood, Lord 
Hobbes, Thomas, 258 
Holy Places, suzerainty over, 51-52, 
58-59 
Home Department, 303 
Home Rule League, 290 
Hoti, Nawab of, 44-45 
Howrah, 117 
Hume, A. O., 29 
Hunter, Sir William, 13, 14, 20 
Hunter Committee (1920), 46 
Hussain, Akhtar, 243, 264 
Hyderabad, 106, 108-12, 199 


Ibbetson, Sir Denzil, 10 

Tftikbaruddin, Mian, 181, 266, 268 

Ikramullah, Begum Shaista Suhra- 
wardy, 275 

Imam, Sir Ali, 65 


Imam, Husain, 131, 159, 187-8 

Imperialism, 93, 99 

Independence and self-government 
(see also Swaraj), British pledge 
(1917), 46, 284-5; Congress- 
League policy, 32, 37-38, 43, 
74, 76, 81-82, 88, 103-4, 126, 
133; Cripps on, 134-53 Khilafat 
Conference and, 53, 563 policy 
for British transfer of power 
and withdrawal from India, 13, 
164-6, 168-74, 288; Act: see 
Indian Independence Act 
(1947) 

Independence Day (26 January 
1930), celebrated, 76 

India: see subject headings through- 
out the index 

India Office, 270-1 

Indian Civil Service: see Civil Ser- 
vice, Indian 

Indian Councils Act (1909), 30- 
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Indian Independence Act (1947), 
233, 236, 248, 252-3, 258 

Indian Mutiny (1857), 13-14, 24, 
216; Muslim role, 13, 18 

Indian National Congress: see Con- 
gress 

Indian Political Service, 282 

Indian Union, 119, 122, 137-48, 
170 

Indus, 10, 110 

Industries, 6, 7 

Industries and Supplies, Depart- 
ment of, 304 

Inflation, 284. 

Information and Broadcasting De- 
partment, 303 

Ingilab (newspaper), 201 

Intelligentsia, 6, 184, 208 

Interim Government, pre-Partition, 
proposed, 126-34, 137, 146, 
148; formation, 149-62, 192, 
280; Congress-League tension 
in, 156-66, 172-3; Vice-Presi- 
dency, 159-62 

Ipi, Faqir of, 244-5, 248 
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Iqbal. Sir Muhammad, 1, 11, 93-94, 
103-6, 108, 117, 176, 283, 295 
Tran, Iranians ‘Persia), 37, 42-43, 


Irrigation Deparrments, 281 

Inwin. Lord, 66, 75-76, 285 

Isa, Qazi Muhammad, 188, 192 
Islam ‘see also Muslims), 3-4, 9-11, 
16, 24, 33. 49-52, 60-63, 276, 
283, 295, 297; caliphate, 433 
in India, 2+. 45, 60; ‘Islam has 
saved Muslims’, 1; law and 
and traditions, 198-9, 203, 262; 
Pakistan and, 211, 249, 244-5; 
State, Ti, 104-5, 180-1, 254 
Ismay, Lord, 167-8, 170,172 
Ispahani, M. A. H., 189 

Ispahani Company, 214 

Ispahanis, the, 95 

Italy. 38 


Jaisaimer, 112 

Jalendhari, Hafiz. 176-7 

Jalianwala Bagh: see Amritsar 

Jallunder, 265 

Jame'ct-i-Islami, 199 

Jamizct al Ulama-i-Hind, 50, 58, 
&s.1 

Jami;ct al Ulama-i-Islam, 153 

Jan Mahomed, 5: 

Japan. war against, 128 

Jats ‘Hindu), 45, 

Jayakar, M. R., 70, 136 

Jaziret-ul-Arab, 45, 51-52 

Jenkins, Sir Evan, 170 

Jews, 15 

Jihed, 14, 43-44, 54 

Jinnah, Mohammad Ali, Quaid-i- 
Azam, death of his wife (1929), 
291-2; self-imposed exile in 
Britain (1931), 81, 178; returns 
to India (1934), 81, 178, 
2g1 

brutal bluntness, instances of, 162 
Cabinet Mission proposals, and, 

136-8, 140, 143-5, 147-8, 157- 
158, 168 
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commercial communities’ support, 
7, 95> 177; 184-5, 207-8, 210 
mgress, resigns from, 50; his 
relations with, 187, 285-6, 290 

Constituent Assembly, President, 
252-5; address, 25,4—-5 

Constitutionalist, as, G4, 285 

Councils and Dominion status, 
resolution on, 64 

‘Deliverance Day’, and, 99-100 

denunciations of, 87, 199-200, 203 

dictatorship, on, 250-1 

‘Direct Action’, and, 148, 152, 154 

doctrine, 181 

dress, 198 

East Bengal visit (1948), 276-7 

‘Emperor of Pakistan’, 227-8, 256 

federation, and, 80, 113, 115 

Fourteen Points, 70-74, 91, 205, 
291 

Gandhi and, 76, 158} correspon- 
dence with, go; talks with 
(1944), 122-6, 172 

Governor-General of Pakistan, as, 
223-36, 241-52, 256-9, 262, 
267-72, 274-8, 299; Commis- 
sions (text), 306-7 

health, 199, 224 

Hindu-Muslim unity, efforts for, 
64, 75, 79-83, 97, 99-101, 121- 
126, 214, 254-5 

Interim Government, and, 127- 
132, 149, 151, 153, 158-62 

Khilafat Movement, and, 63, 286 

leader, as, 8-9, 50, 63, 65, 86 87, 
183-9, 193-9, 252, 294-5, 299- 
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London Conference (1946), at- 
tends, 163 

Lucknow Pact, and, 40-41, 75,97 

minorities, on, 262 

Mountbatten, and, 171, 173, 225- 
226 

Muslim League, enrolled in, 37; 
leader of left wing, 37, 39, 79- 
80; his reorganization of, 81, 87, 
90, 92-95, 97-101, 176-83, 186, 
190, 212; President, 177 
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Nehru, J., and, 63, 86, 90-92, 98, 
100, 158 
non-co-operation Movement, and, 
48-49, 63-64, 285-6 
Pakistan, and creation of, 9, 11, 
19, 60, 94, 98, 102, 161, 182, 
198-9, 209, 219, 290; origin of 
word, 118 
Partition, and, 170, 174 
Patel, and, 162 
personality and character, 35, 87, 
go, 161-2, 285-6 
political ideas, development of, 
288-97 
‘politics mean’t power . ..’, 87, 92 
position and prestige, 227-8, 230- 
231 
‘ powers, 258--9 
Punjab, and, 106-7, 177, 217 
Quaid-i-Azam title, 94, 255-7 
Sibi Durbar speech, 250-1 2 
Simla Conference, and, 127-32 
Simon Commission, and, 64 
tributes to, 221 
Urdu, not familiar with, 11, 199, 
294 
wife’s death (1929), 291-2 
Joseph II of Austria, 292 
Jowett, Benjamin, 32 
Judiciary, 6, 36, 282 
Jung (newspaper), 201 
Jung, Nawab Bahadur Yar, 199-201, 
208 
Justice, administration of, 281-2 


Kaffirs, 54 

Kali (goddess), 26, 27 

Karachi, 101, 185, 224, 261, 268; 
Resolutions (1921), 51-53, 56; 
declared capital of Pakistan, 
269-70 

Karnal District, 188 

Kashmir, 111-12, 115, 225; conflict, 
225, 270, 299, 300 

Kasur, 263 

Kasuri, Abdul Kadir, 74 

Kathiawar, 185 

Kesari (newspaper), 23 


Khairpur, 109, 241, 267 

Khaksars, 180, 243 

Khalifa (see also Khilafat Move- 
ment), 43, 59, 61 

Khaliquzzaman, Choudhry, 85, 11 4- 
115, 159, 179, 187-8 

Khan, Abdul Qaiyum, 244, 272-4 

Khan, Abul Kasem, 253 

Khan, Khan Abdul Ghaffar, 201, 
241, 244, 248, 271, 273-4, 283; 
‘Frontier Gandhi’, 274 4 

Khan, Liaquat Ali, 108, 131, 167, 
173, 192, 251-3, 271; biographi- 
cal, 187-8; pact with Desai 
(1944), 126-8; Finance Minis- 
ter in Interim Government, 
159-62, 164; attends London 
Conference (1946), 163; Secre- 
tary of Muslim League, 187, 
189; 207; Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, 224, 252, 267; en Jin- 
nah, 221, 230, 253, 255-6; and 
appointments for British offi- 
cers, 242-4 

Khan, Malik Zaman Mehdi, 93 

Khan, Maulana Akram, 189 Fi 

Khan,. Maulana Zafar Ali, 44, 88, 
200 

Khan, Nawab Ismail, 85. 108, 159- 
187-8, 192, 207 

Khan, Nawab Sir Muhammad Shah 
Nawaz, 110, 130 

Khan, Raja Ghazanfar Ali, 84, 159- 
160 

Khan, Sardar Aurangzeb, 108, 188. 
21 

Khan, Sardar Sant ayes 203. 
218, 243-4, 248, 262, 2 

Khan, Sir ‘Sikander Hyat, 87, 93- 
95, 108, 111-15, 177, 183 
217 

Khan, Tamizuddin, 253 

Khan brothers, 135, 169, 274 | 
also Khan, Khan Ab y 
Ghaffar; and Khan Sahib) 

Khan Sahib, Dr., 219, 246-7: 7174 

Khan Tiwana, Malik Khizr Hyat. 
140-1, 135, 169, 207, 216! 
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124-5, 131, 179, 197, 211, 213, 
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language question, 13, 18, 91-92; 
National language of India, 82, 
91; State language of Pakistan, 
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laswell, Harold D., 292 
latif, Dr. Syed Abdul, 108-10 
Latif, Danyal, 181, 209 
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| 4wrence, Sir Henry, 216 
\2Wyers, 207, 213 
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(provinces), 17, 31, 48-49) 64, 
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shilafat Movement, 7, 11, 42-6, 
87, 96, 126, 180, 285-7; Kara 
Resolutions (1921), 51-53, 56; 
consequences to Muslims, 6o— 


lahore, 40, 261-3, 267, 291; Con- 
gress session at, 76; Muslim 
League session at, 64; news- 


Legislative De 

i ‘partment, 

Legislature, Central, 6s, oa 76- 
oo 79-80, 135, 191, 207, 279, 


Leites, Nathan, 292 

Liaquat Ali Khan: see Khan 

Liberals, 39, 68, 136, 286 

Linlithgow, Lord, 78, 98, 106, 118, 

oe nee 248, 260, 285 Aisi 

inlithgow Committee, 

Liquor traffic, 53 ite 

Lloyd George, David, 45 

Tbaniee Conference (1946), 163, 
105 

Lucknow, 69, 201; Congress annual 
session at, 40; Muslim cultural 
zone, 109; Muslim League ses- 
sions at, 40, 64, 87-88, go, ga, 
182-3, 210, 213; newspaper, 
201 

Lucknow Pact, Congress-Muslim 
League (1916), 32, 38-42, 75, 
82, 97, 288-9 

Lyallpur, 265 


MacDonald, James Ramsay, 77 
Macdonald, Sir John A., 232 
Madina, 204 
Madina (newspaper), 201 ; 
Madras city, 116, 195; university, 
21 
Madras province, 21, 55, 122, ™2; 
constitutional proposals, 112, 
142; district administration, 
281; elections, 135; munistry, 
135; Muslim League, 188, 192; 
Muslims, 78 
Madras States, 112 
Maharashtra, 23, 285 
Mahasabha, Hindu, 68, 70, 73, 76, 
, 136, 214 
wat eotebatl, Raja of, 177, 188 
Majlis Ittehad-i-Millat, 296 
Malabar, 54, 55) 11° 
Malaviye: Pandit, 48, 53> 57> 67» 96 
286 
Malir, 224 
Malkhana Rajputs, 57 
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Mamdot, Nawab Iftikhar Husain 
Khan of, 188, 192, 203, 207, 
216, 218, 248, 266, 268-9 - 

Manchester Guardian, too 

Mandal, Jogendranath, 159 

Manki Sharif, Pir Sahib of, 198, 
203, 205, 273 

Manshoor (newspaper), 201 

Marathas, 3, 4, 23 

Marriage, intermarriage, 12 

Martial Law, after Amritsar (1919), 
48-47; (1921), 55 

Marx, Karl, 208 

Mashd@’ikh, 203 

Maudoodi, Maulana, 105, 199 

Maulanas, 205 

Mazhar-ul-Hug, 30, 39 

Mecca, 204 

Meerut, 108 

Melechas (unclean), 8, 23, 60 

Memons, the, 7, 185, 208 

Menon, Krishna, 171 

Menon, V. P., 131, 154, 166, 171- 
172 

Merchants and industrialists, 207- 
210, 213 

Mesopotamia, 48, 52 

Messervy, General Sir Frank, 225, 
242, 260 

Mianwali, 265 

Middle classes, Indian, 7 

Middle East, 6, 42, 45 

Midnapore, 117 

Migrations, 51, 62, 109-11, 170; fol- 
lowing Partition, 240-1, 263-4 
(see also Refugees) 

Military expenditure, 36 

Minorities, inclusion of members in 
ministries, 86, 120; and Interim 
Government, 127, 149, 151; 
Jinnah on, 262; and Partition, 
170, 263; representation (see 
also Electorates), 69, 71-72; 77- 
78, 87, 1443 fights and in- 
terests, 84, 110, 119, 134, 235 
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Moghuls, 3, 14, 17, 21, 105, 227, 
282 


Mohammed, Ghulam, 266 

Mohammedan National Association 
of Calcutta, 20 

Mohani, Maulana Hasrat, 55, 189, 
195 

Money-lenders, 94, 104, 202, 217, 
281-2 

Montagu, Edwin S., 58, 86 

Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 46 

Montgomery District, 265 

Mookerjee, Dr. Shyama Prasad, 
214 

Moplah rising (1921), 54-55, 57 

Morley, Lord, 26, 30 

Moss, E. de V., 267 

Mosul, 59 

Mountbatten, Admiral Lord, ap- 
pointed Viceroy (February 
1947), 164; predilections to- 
wards Partition, 166-7; views 
on Cabinet Mission Plan, 167; 
hastening of transfer of power, 
168-9; his plan of Partition, 
169-73, 195; suggested as joint 
or supreme Governor-General, 
223-8, 230; suspected pro- 
Indian leanings, 225; exercises 
powers as Governor-General of 
undivided India, 233, 235, 237; 
on area of Pakistan, 117-18; 
and Interim Government, 157; 
and Kashmir, 225, 228; and 
North-West Frontier Province 
ministry, 247, 270-2 

Mudie, Sir Francis, 130, 241-3, 262- 
263, 268, 298 

Muhajirin Relief Fund, 53 

Muhammad, prophet, 16 

Muharram festival, 57 

Mullahs, 206, 209, 283-4 

Multan, 57 

Multan, Makhdum Raza Shah of, 
20: 

Municipal and District Board elec- 
tions, 36 

Murders, political, 23, 26 
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Muslim League [see also subject 
headings throughout the index): 
annual sessions, 1915, 39; 1916, 
493 1918, 45; 1923, 64; 1930, 
103; 1G31, 1773; 1935, 177, 182; 
1937, 87-88, go, 92, 182-3, 
210, 213; 1938, 107; 1941, 126, 
1953 1943, 190, 197; held in 
Private houses, 177 
Cabinet Mission proposals, and, 
136-41, 143-5, 147-8, 152, 
156-8, 162-4, 168 
Central Election Board, 296 
Central Parliamentary Board, 8, 
93-94, 177, 188, 192-3, 196 
Committee of Action, 188, 190-3, 
196, 207 
gress, pact with (1916), 32, 
38-42; relations with, 92, 187 
Constitution for India, committee 
appointed to confer on drafting, 
64-66, 101 (see Nehru Report) 
Constitutions and Rules, 185-6 
Council, 185-6, 189, 195-6, 206-7 
criticism of, 36-37 
Cripps proposals, and, 121 
denunciations of, 199, 203-4 
‘Direct Action’ call to achieve 
Pakistan, 148, 151-4, 164, 192 
District Leagues, 196 
election results, (1934), 793 (1937), 
83-84, 87, 1773 (1945-6), 7, 11, 
135, 178, 197, 208, 217 
expulsions from, 184, 189, 213-14 
funds, commercial communities 
support, 7, 177, 208 
Gandhi's formula, 158 
Governor-Generalship, and, 223 
groups and factions, 206-11, 288 
growing strength, 86-101 
Interim Government, and, 9, 126- 
133, 149-62, 164, 166, 192 
Jinnah and, 293-4, 297; enrol- 
ment, 37; leader of left wing, 
0, 79-80; reorganiza- 
ae eae see under Jinnah 
Lahore Resolution: see that title 
leadership, 36-37 
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left wing (led bs Jinnah), 37, 39- 
49, 79-80 
Masha’ikh Committee, 203 
membership, 176, 178 
Mountbatten, and, 225-6 
newspapers, 188, 167, 201 
crganization and rele, g, 81, 87, 
9°, 92-95, 97-101, 176-219, 
294-8 
Pakistan, objective for achieve- 
ment of: see under Pakistan 
Parliamentary government, and, 
211-19 
Partition, and, 10-11, 115, 121, 
125, 167 
Popularity, 169 
President, 38-9, 45, 70, 177-8, 
183, 185-6, 186-g0, 192-6, 206 
Primary Leagues, 106 
Programme, 36, 37 
propaganda method and machin- 
ery, 196-202 
Provincial Leagues, 182-3, 185-6, 
189-96, 207, 270, 272, 297 
Secretary, 187-9, 206-7 
self-government, and, 32 
Subjects Committee, 116, 197 
subscription rate, 180 
Working Committee, 108, 110, 
113-15, 121, 128, 131, 138, 149, 
153, 156-7, 164, 207, 213, 272; 
powers and functions, 185-7, 
190-4, 196; members (1945-7), 
188-9, 206 
Muslims: 
anti-League organizations, 180 
British policy towards: see under 
Britain 
Congress and: see under Congress 
culture, 73; cultural zones, 109 
Deliverance Day, 99-100 
education, 16-17, 21, 32-33) 73 
Hindu-Muslim conflict? see that 
title 
Khilafat Movement, effects of, 
60-63, 287 
leaders, 288, 295-5 
League: see Muslim League 
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merchants and industrialists, 95 
Mosques desecrated, 201 
nationalists, 135, 156-7, 174 
persecutions, alleged (1937-9), 97, 
178-9, 197, 201-2, 295 
population in India, 204 
Powers, decline, 37 
refugees: see Refugees 
religion, 9-10, 15-16, 21, 24, 33> 
35» 50-53 
‘Saved by Islam’, 1 
separatism: see that title 
separate electorates: see under 
Electorates 
Separate State idea: see Pakistan 
social change among, 283 
Western Powers’ hostility to, 38, 
42-43 
Westemized, 50 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha, Ghazi: see 
Ataturk, Kemal 
Mutiny (1857): see Indian Mutiny 
Muzaffargarh, 265, 
Mymensingh District, 202 
Mysore, 111-12 


Nagpur, 49, 54, 63 

Nagri script, 18, 91 

Naidu, Mrs. Sarojini, 37 

National Agricultural Party, 84, 
296 

National Defence Council: see De- 
fence 

Nationalism and Nationalists, 4, 12, 
24, 26, 29, 66, 79, 286-8, 290, 
296-7; newspapers, 201; song: 
see Bande Mataram 

Nationality, common, 5, 35, 373 
based on religion, 12 

Nationalization, 209 

‘Nawabs’ and ‘Nawabzadas’, 187, 
203, 207 

Nawa-i-W aqt (newspaper), 201 

Nawaz, Begum Jahan Ara Shah, 
184, 253 

Nazimuddin, Sir Kwaja, 108, 156, 
159, 186, 189, 203, 209, 214~15, 
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Bande Mataram, on, 41 
Benares University, and, 61 | 
Cabinet Mission Pian nd, 16-4 
‘Direct Action’, on, 148, 124° 
Gandhi, and, 96, 287 
Jinnah, and, 3, 86, 6-92, 08 
100, 158 . 
language question, on, ¢: 
London Conference, attends 
(1946), 163 
Mountbatten, and, 170-1, 224 
Muslim League, on, 207 
Muslims and, 9, 81-83, 02 
Pakistan, attitude to, 260 
Partition, and, 166-7 
Nehru, Motilal, 9, 47, 58, 66-67, 73- 
74, 96, 286 (see alio Nehru 
Report) 
Nehru Report (1928), 66-74, 76, 86, 
103, 205 
New Delhi: see Delhi 
New Zealand, 252 
Newspapers, 44, 188, 197, 201 
Niazi, Maulana Abdul Sattar Khan, 
205 
Nichols, Beverley, 102 
Nicholson, General John, 216 
Nilambur, 54 
Nishtar, Abdur Rab, 159, 188, 230 
Noakhali, 154, 156, 216 
‘No-Changers’, 66, 73 
Non-Brahmins, 68 
Non-co-operation Movement, 47-5% 
53) 55, 58, 61-66, 286 
Non-violence, 50, 53-54 58 
Noon, Malik Feroz Khan, 203 
North-West Frontier, 14, 20,505" 
216 { 
North-West Frontier Province: 
Congress in, 132, 135» 145: 159 
270-4, 282 
Constituent Assembly, 173. 5 
constitutional proposals, 65, 7, 
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